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1.  HI  Conde  Liicanor.  Do  Don  Juan  INIanuel.  Paris.  1810.  12iiio. 

2.  Cronica  de  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna.  Madrid.  178-1.  Ito. 

d.  Cophuf.  De  Don  Jorge  Manriqne.  Madrid.  1770.  8vo. 

4.  Cartas  de  Antonio  Ferez^  y  lirlacion  snmniaria  de  las  Frlsones. 

De  Antonio  Perez.  Paris.  1603.  8vo. 

5.  Antonio  Ferez  et  Fhilippe  II.  Par  M.  Mignet.  Paris.  1816.  8vo. 

Pkcent  events  in  Spain  appear  to  dcinoiistrate  tliat,  unlike  the 
rest  of  Europe,  that  nation  still  retains  the  wild,  irregular,  and 
impressionable  character  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  whilst  the 
other  great  branches  of  the  European  family  have  painfully 
struggled  towards  adolescence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula 
are  as  childisli  as  they  were  five  hundred  years  since.  J  ust  as 
in  the  days  of  Alfonso  XL,  of  Don  Juan  II.,  or  of  Ifiielippe  II., 
the  personal  vices  or  weaknesses  of  the  monarch  were  allowed  to 
disturb  the  whole  political  condition  of  the  country,  and  states¬ 
men,  warriors,  or  favourites  were  mercilessly  sacrificed  in  order 
to  gratify  the  passions  of  the  tyrant  of  the  day — so  it  would 
seem  that  even  now  such  a  creature  as  Isabella  II.  is  allowed  by 
her  subjects  to  sport  with  the  reputations  of  grave  senators ;  to 
make  or  mar  the  position  of  soldiers  of  fortune ;  to  set  up  or 
pull  down,  at  the  will  of  the  moment,  ministers  or  minions ;  and, 
ni  fact,  to  repeat,  amidst  the  shouts  of  reprobation  of  indignant 
Europi*,  the  follies  and  crimes  of  former  days.  Napoleon  the  Great 
uswl  to  say  that  ‘‘  .tVfrica  began  at  the  Pyrenees ;  ’’  and  if  the 
‘^})aiiiards  tolerate  for  any  length  of  time  the  existing  sad  parody 
^f  government  which  disgraces  their  noble  land,  Europe  will 
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a(lo])t  the  pliraso  as  a  true  statement  of  their  moral  eondition. 
Yot  they  who  wished  well  for  the  progress  of  our  race,  had  arp^ued 
Ix'tter  things  from  tlie  manifest  awakening  of  the  national  mind, 
pnKluce<l  hy  the  most  iniquitous  and  most  fatal  blunder  of  the 
French  emperor.  The  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  for  inde- 
i)endence  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  century  had  left  a  leaven  of 
intelli'ctual  activity  which  could  not  even  be  suppressed  by  the 
revivcnl  despotism  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  by  the  awful  confusion 
of  tlu*  civil  war  following  his  decease.  Such  men  as  ]\Iartinez 
della  liosa,  Jovellanos,  Balmes,  Torreno,  Conde,  Ochoa,  Delos 
Ki(  )S,  Dreton  de  los  llerreros,  Ilartzenbusch,  Navarrete,  Donoso 
Fortes,  and  many  others  wliose  names  are  but  little  known  to  us 
Knglislimen— who,  as  a  rule,  care  but  little  for  foreign  reputations 
— such  men  could  only  have  forced  themselves  into  notice 
during  a  jieriiKl  in  which  the  best  intellect  of  their  countrymen 
was  in  a  ferment.  Substantially,  too,  between  1814  and  18o5, 


Spain  was  advancing  in  political  freedom  and  in  its  material 
wealth,  notwithstanding  the  serious  lots  and  hindrances  it 
encountered  from  Fliartists  and  Hoyalists,  from  foreign  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  from  Christinos  or  Farlists.  Dut  now,  when  then' 
ap.peari'd  to  be  a  possibility  of  arriving  at  some  stable  govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  most  honest  man  in  Spain  had  been  carried  into 
power  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  peo})le,  almost  literally,  we  find 
that  a  wilful,  and,  we  fear,  Ave  must  add,  a  depraved  and 
debauched  young  woman,  is  able  to  dash  the  whole  glittering 
fabric  to  the  ground,  and  to  submit  the  destinies  of  a  nation, 
loyal,  ehivalrie,  and  personally  brave  to  a  fault,  to  the  passions 
of  a  set  of  rai)acious,  cowardly,  and  unprincipled  sycophants ! 
Truly,  little  wisdom  aj)p('ars  to  be  necessary  to  those  Avhom  Provi¬ 
dence  calls  to  govern  this  magnificent  portion  of  the  world,  if  this 
gross  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Spanish  people  be  tole¬ 
rated  for  any  length  of  time  I  AVe  are  intimately  convinced 
that  this  will  not  be  the  ease;  and  to  our  minds  the  Donrhon 
dynasty  of  Spain  is  doomed  hereafter  to  expiate  its  follies  and 
its  crimes  as  certainly  as  the  Pourbons  of  Naples,  or  as  those  of 
b  ranee  did  Indore  citlu'r  of  them.  It  mav  be  some  years  before 
the  cup  of  their  iniquities  is  filled  ;  but  "the  life  of  a  nation  is 
long,  and  the  day  of  nrkoning  must  sooner  or  later  conie. 
Isalndla  and  her  adviscTs  may  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
but  re-enacting  some  chapters  of  the  past  history  of  their  coun- 
trA',  Avhich  cither  met  Avith  the  approbation  of  Spaniards,  or  at 
least  Avere  accompanied  by  Avorldly  success;  and  they  may 
In'lieA’e  tluit  the  measures  AA’hich  succeeded  in  former  times  can 
W  rejH'ated  now  with  impunity.  Put  no  such  chapters  can  cat: 
bi'  re-enacted;  for  the  spirit  of  the  age  changes  continually; 
and,  to  her  cost,  Isalxdla  AA'ill  find,  we  arc  coiiA’inccd,  that  it  i^ 
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impossible  to  maintain,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
oenturv,  a  despotism  wliich  could  hardly  support  itself  in  the 
soveiitoenth ;  and  that,  in  depriving  herself  violently  of  the 
alliance  of  the  intellectual  classes  of  her  count ly,  she  has  thrown 
them  into  the  ranks  of  the  Itevolutionists.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  purpose  to  notice  the  exti*aordinary  events  whieh  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  painful  farce  lately  played  out  at 
Madrid,  in  any  detail.  They  have  been  here  referred  to  princi¬ 
pally  because  they  recalled  to  our  recollection  an  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  class  of  literature,  and  a  series -of  political  events  strikingly 
similar  to  those  we  have  lately  witnessed ;  and  perhaps  they 
mav  serve,  in  their  turn;  to  throw  light  upon  some  national 
jK'culiarities  to  wdiicli  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  in  the  course 
of  our  observations  upon  the  books  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

The  first  of  these  books,  “  El  Conde  Tnicanor,’’  is  a  very 
remarkable  apologue,  written  in  the  early  pai’t  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  don  Juan  flannel,  grandson  of  hVrdiiiand  III., 
surnamed  St.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castille  and  IjCou  ;  but  the 
interest  attached  to  the  book  at  the  present  day  depends  more 
uj)on  the  personal  charaeter  and  history  of  its  author  than  u|)on 
his  illustrious  birth.  The  father  of  don  Juan  Manuel,  seventh 
son  of  St.  Ferdinand,  whose  name  was  also  Juan  flannel, 
appears  also  to  have  played  an  equivocal  part  in  the  struggle 
between  his  own  brother  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  and  their  nephew 
Saneho  the  llrave,  and  to  have  leaned  towards  the  latter  m  his 
revolt.  Hon  Juan  Manuel,  the  father,  died  at  a  conq)aratively 
early  age,  about  1284,  leaving  onr  hero,  then  only  two  years 
old,  and  a  sister,  subsequently  married  to  Alfonso,  Infant  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  under  the  care  of  their  mother  Peatrix  of  Savoy.  The 
youthful  don  Juan  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  cousin, 
Don  Saneho  el  Dravo  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  latter  livi'd,  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  his  royal  coimexions.  On  the  death  of 
Saneho,  however,  the  crown  ])assed  to  1^'erdinand  IV.,  and  our 
youthful  don  Juan  flannel  became  for  a  time  the  object  of  liis 
suspicions.  Towards  the  close'  of  his  short  reign,  h\‘rdinand 
was,  nevertheless,  induced  to  confide  in  the  abilities  and  fidelity 
ol  his  cousin,  and  in  order  to  oppose  a  formidable  coalition 
against  his  crown,  headed  by  the  Infant  don  Pedro,  he  con- 
lerred  upon  fluan  Manuel,  at  the  early  iige  of  twenty-eight,  the 
important  position  of  grand  steward  of  his  own  jialace,  and  gave 
him  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  with  the  title  of 
Adelcntado  ^[ajor.  Shortly  afterwards,  Ferdinand  aj)pears  to 
have  quarrelh'd  with  don  Juan  ;  for,  at  the  jieriod  of  his  sudden 
death  in  1312,  the  latter  was  in  a  species  of  banishment,  and 
don  Pedro  himself  was  thus  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the 
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rof^encv  of  liis  infant  sovereign,  Alonso  XT.,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  mother  and  the  grandmother  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  family.  Don  Dedro,  however,  did 
not  long  retain  this  |>(>sition ;  for  Dona  CostaiKj'a,  the  young 
widow  of  Ferdinand,  obtained  j)ossession  of  the  person  of  Alonso, 
and  endeavoured,  bv  the  assistance  ot  don  Juan  Manuel,  to  dis¬ 
place  don  IVdro,  who,  in  his  turn,  endeavoured  to^  strengthen 
himself  hy  an  alliance  with  Dona  Maria,  the  mother  of  Ferdinand. 
Doha  Co.staiKj-a  died  within  a  short  period  of  these  civil  di.<sen- 
sions ;  and,  upon  her  decease,  an  attempt  was  made  to  constitute 
a  joint  council  of  regency,  consisting  of  the  queen-grandmother 
and  the  Infantas  dons  Pedro  and  Juan  ;  but  the  latter  were  too 
nearly  equal  in  |)ower,  too  jealous,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add, 
t<H)  unscruj>ulous,  to  sacrifice  any  of  their  ])rivate  feelings  or 
inU  rests  for  the  good  of  the  state.  In  all  probability,  the  origin 
of  the  quarrel  which  imperilled  the  above-mentioned  desirable 
arrangement  of  the  regcuicy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  avarice  of  don 
IVdro;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  civil  war 
broke  out  Ix  tween  the  regents  and  their  powerful  vassal  don 
Juan  Manuel.  Doha  ^laria,  with  the  hope  of  diverting  atten¬ 
tion  from  these  domestic  (piarrels,  urged  her  turbulent  nobles 
into  a  war  against  the  ]Moors  of  Granada,  and  a  large  aiiny  was 
dispatclud  ujKiU  this  crusade  under  the  personal  guidance  of 
the  Infants.  Hold  and  un.scrupulous  though  these  might  be, 
they  were  evidently  very  poor  soldiers  ;  for  they  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  he  attacked  and  defeated  by  an  inferior  force  of  the 
floors,  and  f(‘ll  victims  to  their  own  carelessne.ss  and  incapacity, 
leaving  Doha  ^laria  alone  to  contend  with  the  difficult ies  of  a 
long  and  stormy  regency.  The  cruel  defeat  of  the  Castillian 
forces  had  rendered  it  the  more  important  for  the  queen  to 
st'cure  the  support  of  don  »Iuan  Manuel,  the  only  man  who  could 
have  efliciently  repain  d  the  loss  so  sustained  ;  but,  for  some  rea¬ 
sons,  which  it  would  Ik'  ditficiilt  now  to  ascertain,  she  exercised 
all  her  intlueiice  and  power  to  keep  him  from  the  position  to 
which  his  talents,  his  lamily  connexion,  and  his  position  entitled 


all  her  intlueiice  and  power  to  keep  him  from  the  position  to 
which  his  talents,  his  lamily  connexion,  and  his  position  entitled 
him.  At  length  Doiia  Maria  was,  nevertheless,  convinced  of  the 
nm\ssity  for  the  alliance  of  don  Juan  Manuel,  and  an  under- 
standiiiff  ui)on  the  subiect  of  the  ri'OPtii'V  Ti’jw  nrrivrkrl  fit.  bV 


unruly  passions  of  the  relatives  of  the  youthful  monarch  burst 
forth  in  full  furv. 


Ihe  majority  of  the  King  Alonso  XT.,  which  was  declared  in 
1325,  moditiiHl  the  terms  of  these  dissensions,  without  putting 


at  once  a  stop  to  them.  Alonso  was  an  energetic,  violent,  cruel 
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Rionarcli,  who  seems  to  liavc  considered  tliat  the  end  justified 
the  means  adopted,  and  lie  did  not  liesitatc  to  rid  liiinself  of 
troublesome  rivals  by  murder,  or  by  any  other  violent  measure. 
Towards  don  Juan  Manuel  he  behaved  with  singular  duplicity, 
and  at  last  provoked  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  latter 
renounced  the  homage  due  to  the  king  according  to  the  jirin- 
ciples  of  feudalism,  and  joined  a  powerlid  league  of  the  kings  of 
Arragon  and  of  Granada,  which  seemed  likely  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  power  of  the  boyish  monarch  of  Castille,  who,  more¬ 
over,  liad  given  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  two  unworthy 
favourites,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  and  Alvar  Nunez.  The  civil 
war  continued  with  various  fortunes,  until  about  the  year  1335, 
when  Alonso’s  military  skill  and  indomitable  energy  had  at 
loiiirth  so  far  broken  the  resources  of  his  various  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies,  that  the  former  were  glad  to  make  their  peace 
with  tlieir  king,  and  to  combine  their  efforts  witli  his,  in  order 
to  resist  a  great  movcuneiit  of  the  floors  of  Afi-ica,  undertaken 
at  tliis  period,  in  defence  of  their  co-religionists  of  Spain.  A 
tierce  and  rather  absurd  combat,  in  which  the  Spanish  naval 
force,  under  don  Alfonso  Tenorio,  was  annihihited,  had  laid 
open  Gibraltar  to  tlic  ^ioors,  and  they  liad  lamb'd  largo  bodies 
of  troops,  finally  uniti'd  under  the  orders  of  Al-Mohacen;  they 
were  soon  afterwards  iittacked  by  the  Si)anish  troops  under 
Alonso,  and  his  foniicrly  rebellious,  but  then  faithful  relative, 
Juan  Manuel,  and  by  them  defeated  witli  great  slaughter  at, 
Tarifa,  wliilst  the  capture  of  Algesiras,  after  a  long  and  obsti¬ 
nate  siege,  prepared  the  final  destruction  of  the  ^loorish  king¬ 
dom,  which  was  in  fact  only  delayed  to  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  by  the  confusion  and  civil  wars  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Alonso  in  1350.  Our  friend  don  Juan  flannel 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  three  years  previously,  closing 
a  troubled  and  adventurous  life  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
honour  and  worldly  prosperity.  He  left  liis  children  in  the 
j)ossession  of  many  of  his  dignities  and  feudal  ])ossessions  ;  and 
though  his  direct  legitimate  descendants  soon  became  extinct, 
a  largo  portion  of  the  highest  nobility  of  Spain  still  claims  a 
lylationship  to  this  accomplished  soldier  iind  scholar,  whose 
laults,  qualities,  and  fortunes  must  be  considered  alike  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  wdiicli  he  lived — an  age,  it  is  to  bo 
observed,  presenting  extraordinary  synq)toms  of  ^'igour  in  the 
inb'llcct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe',  although  that 
'igour  was,  after  all,  of  a  semi-barbarous  kind.  About  this 
lime,  J)ante  and  his  friend  Cino  da  Pistora,  and  Guido  Caval- 
cantc  lived;  tlie  Giielphs  and  the  Ghibellines  tore  Italy  with 
their  dissensions ;  the  Catholic  world  w\as  scandalized  by  the 
transfer  of  the  Pa])al  seat  from  Rome  to  Avignon ;  the  Tern- 
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plars  were  suppressed.  \  the  Turks  made  their  appcaraiico  in 
Kun)i)eaii  i)olitics;  and  the  Lollards,  after  the  Albi^^enses  had 
Wii  crushe<l  by  De  Moiitfort,  were  actively  spreading  tlieir 
d(K*frine8.  Tliere  was,  in  tliose  days,  a  great  movement  going 
forward  in  men’s  minds,  and  society  was  earnestly  labouring  to 
disentangle  itself  from  the  thralls  ot  leudalism ;  and,  though 
such  jH'rsons  as  Juan  flannel,  who  was,  in  the  main,  a  j)urol\ 
ambitious  and  selfish  man,  might  not  clearly  define  to  theni' 
st'lves  the  charaett'r  they  were  playing  in  the  world’s  great 
drama,  yet  insensibly  flaw  were  compelled  by  what  it  is  agreed 
to  call  “  the  force  of  circumstances,”  to  assist  in  working  out 
the  national  unity  of  their  respective  nations  ;  and,  in  don 
Juan’s  cast*  also,  to  develope  the  language  and  tastes  ol  tlieir 
countrynK'ii. 

Don  Juan  Manuel,  indeed,  was  an  author  of  very  great  mark, 
especially  when  v*c  consider  the  circumstances  of  his  active  life; 
and  he  a[)pi‘ars  to  have  followed  the  Pluses  with  considerable 
success  in  mor(-  than  one  branch.  From  the  introduction  to 
om*  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  works,  it  would  seem  that  he 
attached  great  importance  to  their  preservation  ;  and  it  is  rather 
curious  that  the  epilogue  he  introduces  to  justify  his  own  anxiety 
on  this  score,  eorresiioiids  exactly  with  an  anecdote  recorded 
by  llalbo  as  having  occurred  to  Dante.  But  without  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  a.'<certain  who  was  the  original  Simon  Pure  of  the  tale, 
in  which  an  enraged  poet  is  made  to  adojit  vigorous  means  for 
punisliing  some  tasteless  mechanic  who  had  murdered  his  verses 
in  his  hearing,  we  may  observe  that  the  precautions  taken  by 
don  Juan  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
monks  to  whom  the  manuscripts  were  entrusted.  Many  of  our 
author’s  prose  works  have  been  lost ;  only  a  very  few  fragnieiits 
of  his  po(‘try  have  survived  to  grace  the  Cauconiero  (JencniJ; 
whilst  the  ancient  editions,  and  the  most  recent  translations  ol 
his  great  and  most  universally  known  production,  ‘‘  FI  Fonde 
Lucanor,  ditfer  from  one  another  in  so  extraordinary  a  inaniier, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  regard  them  as  representatives  of 
the  same  subjc'ct.  1  lu*  less  generallv  known  productions  of  Poii 
Ju  an  ^laniK'l  are.  to  onoto  tboiii  m  rlio  liv  Al. 


luan  Maniu'l  are,  to  ipiote  them  in  the  order  given  by  M 
l*iiil>iw]uo  (“  1,,>  Comte  Lueanor,”  Turis,  8vo.,  1804, 
l.^  1*4  (  al>all(*r<>  y  ol  I*.scu(lor(».’^  2.  “  Kl  libro  dc  la  rospucstu 


a  UuH  lre.*<  preouiila.s  (pto  le  llzo  Don  Juan  Alonzo.”  ■’>. 
hbro  del  Inlanle.”  4.  “  Kl  libro  de  los  Katados.”  ').  “B 

libro  de  la  Cac^'a.  ’  According  to  the  same  authority,  these  an' 
all  mediti‘d,  and  from  the  short  analysis  he  gives  of  them,  the} 
apIH'ar  to  present  many  beautiful  passages,  and  many  singular 
dlusl rations  of  the  moral  and  metaphysical  doctrines  which  were 
received  in  Siuthern  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourtoeutb 
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century.  Alas !  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  efforts  will  be  made 
by  Spaniards  now  in  power  to  complete  the  publication  of  the 
entire  works  of  an  author  who  confers  so  much  honour  on  their 
country ;  and,  unless  some  German  or  American  amateur  shall 
underrake  the  task,  there  seems  to  be  small  ground  for  hoping 
soon  to  possess  the  almost  forgotten  treatises  before-mentioned. 
The  “  C'onde  Lucanor,”  has,  howeyer,  been  treated  with  more 
attention,  and  has  been  frecpicntly  reproduced  both  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere  :  a  preference  which  may,  no  doubt,  be  explained 
by  the  more  popular  nature  of  its  subject,  and  by  the  more 
fascinating  style  of  its  composition.  The  majority  of  the 
inedited  works  of  Don  Juan  flannel  are,  indeed,  little  else  than 
dry  moral  discpiisitions  ;  whilst  the  “  Conde  Lucanor’^  is  a  very 
(plaint  and  amusing  collection  of  epilogues  ;  the  forerunner,  in 
fact,  of  La  Fontaine's  and  of  Gay’s  Fables.” 

Tliere  is  something  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  in  the  state  of 
public  opinion — that  is  to  say,  of  the  literary  public — on  the 
subject  of  “  El  Conde  Lucanor.”  The  first  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Seyille,  in  the  year  loTo,  and  the  last  reprint  of  the 
Spanish  text  we  haye  been  able  to  procure,  was  published  in 
Laris,  by  Keller,  in  1840.  AVe  have  collated  these  two  edi¬ 
tions  carefully,  and  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  i)aragraphs,  and  some 
iiisigniticant  modifications  in  the  orthograpliy,  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  In  1854,  howeyer,  M.  Puibiisipie,  an  emi- 
iii'iit  French  writer  upon  Spanish  literature,  published  in  l^iris, 
a  book  which  professed  to  be  a  translation  of  “  Id  Conde  Luca¬ 
nor,”  but  this  differs  so  widely  from  either  the  first  Seville 
edition,  or  the  last  l^aris  reprint  of  the  Spanish  work,  that,  as 
We  said  before,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consider*  the  Idench 
translation  as  haying  been  based  upon  the  same  original.  The 
very  number  of  the  apologues  diifers  slightly  in  these  resjiec- 
tiye  productions.  M.  Fuibuscpie  gives  til'ty  tales  ;  I  )e  Argote  y 
Alolina,  the  first  editor,  like  A.  Keller,  the  last,  only  givTS 
forty-nine  ;  whilst  the  subjects,  the  modes  of  treatment,  but 
especially  the  order  of  the  tales,  differ  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  AL  Fuibusque  talks,  indeed,  of  his  having  consulted 
some  original  and  forgotten  manuscripts  of  Juan  Alanuel ;  but 
lie  does  not  mention  that  he  had  seen  any  such  manuscript  of 
“LI  Conde  Lucanor;”  and,  indeed,  he  refers  to  DoutcTwek’s 
notice  of  this  wwk,  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  that  it  vyould  be 
imjHjssible  for  any  casual  reader  to  suspect  even  that  the  (jierman 
entic  had  consulted  an  example  in  anywise  di tiering  from  the 
translation  thus  mysteriously  introduced.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  text  of  Douterwek’s  work,  and  from  the 
quotations  wdiich  arc  given  in  the  notes,  that  he  had  never 
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Boon,  or  hoard  of  any  edition  of  ‘‘  El  Condo  Lucanor  ’’  difForcnt 
from  that  orip^inally  published  by  Do  Molina.  ^  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  foot-note  to*^  pap^e  95  of  ‘M.  Puibusque’s  Introductory 
Essay  “  Dn  the  Orif»in  of  the  Spanish  Apologue/’  ho  states, 
that  the  second  MS.,  in  the  National  Tdbrary  of  Madrid,  differs 
os.sentially  from  the  reproduction  by  De  Molina,  in  the  order  of 
the  chapters;  and  in  a  previous  passage  (in  the  text,  page 
he  says,  that  the  first  MS.  “  contains  the  twenty-eighth  example, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  other  copies.”  IhitM.  Puibusque  makes 
no  direct  attack  upon  the  correctness  of  De  Molina’s  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  “  El  Conde  Lucanor,”  and  his  reference  to  Douterwek’s 
notice  of  the  generally  received  editions  throws  additional  doubt 
and  obscurity  upon  the  whole  subject.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
neither  tlie  means,  nor  the  leisure,  to  probe  this  affair  to  the 
iMittom  ;  but  it  is  one  which  requires  explanation,  and,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  must  confess,  that  at  present  we  regard  the 
authenticity  of  M.  Puihusque’s  translation  with  feelings  even 
stronger  than  those  of  suspicion.  Those  strange  tales  of  Ossian 
and  of  liowlcy’s  poiuns  flit  hefore  our  memory  when  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  discover  the  object  of  what  we  suspect  to  be  a  spiries 
of  mystification. 

For  the  ]m‘S(mt,  then,  and  until  M.  Puibusque  justifies  the 
right  of  his  l>ook  to  the  title  of  a  new  and  more  correct  repro- 
du(!tion,  we  must  refer  to  the  Conde  Lucanor  ”  as  presented 
to  the  world  originally  in  1575,  by  the  learned  Gonzalo  de 
Argote  y  Molina,  and  reprcxluced  in  the  edition  of  1840,  by  the 
Parisian  editor.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  apologues  addressi'dto 
his  patron  by  a  certain  Patronio,  the  cew.sc/cro,  or  adviser,  of  the 
imaginary  Conde  Lucanor,  who  would  appear  from  tlie  context 
to  have  been  rather  a  silly  nobleman,  requiring,  and  seeking 
advice  under  an  infinite  number  of  circumstances.  The  Conde 
invariably  begins  by  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  perplexity, 
and  Patronio  replies  by  a  tale  conveying  a  moral,  or  a  piece  of 
advice,  in  the  form  of  one  of  those  rhyming  proverbs  of  whicli  the 
Spaniards  have  been  at  all  times  so  fond,  and  these  ])ro verbs 
the  Conde  is  n'presented  as  committing  to  writing  for  his  future 
guidance  in  the  world.  The  talcs  themselves  are  clothed,  it  may 
Ih'  observed,  in  a  quaint  nKMliirval  Castillian  form,  and  are 
cxpress(Ml  in  a  language  much  more  resembling  the  liangue 
d’(>c  than  the  Spanish  of  the  present  day;  but  they  can  hardly 
claim  merit  on  the  score  of  their  originality,  for  many  of  their 
subje<'ts  had  already  heem  treated  by  ^Esop  and  Phmdrus  amongst 
the  nations  ot  classical  antiquity,  by  the  Prahmins  of  India, 
and  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  Soutliern  Europe,  and  occasionally 
by  the  troubadours  and  the  trouveres  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
Ri^mance  literature.  The  a])ologuos  are,  however,  well  intro- 
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clucctl  to  illustrate  the  advice  Patronio  intended  to  convey,  and 
the  morals  with  whieh  they  eonclude  are  pithily,  and  often  ele- 
pmtly  cxpr('s<sed — a  remark,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  extend  to  nearly  the  whole  class  of  rhyming  Spanisli  pro¬ 
verbs,  for  these  indeed  constitute  one  of  the  peculiar  and  clia- 
racteristie  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  that  singular  nation. 
Pouterwek  has  (pioted  a  few  of  the  morals  inserted  by  don  Juan 
Manuel  in  his  famous  work,  and,  iit  the  risk  of  repetition,  we 
shall  reproduce  some  of  them  here,  together  with  a  few  of  the 
omitted  ones,  which  we  think  equally  worthy  of  notice  ;  observ¬ 
ing  simply,  that  it  is  difficult  to  translate  expressions  of  such  a 
decidedly"  idiomatic  character,  and  that,  therefore,  wc  crave 
indulgence  for  our  shortcomings  : — 

“If  you  have  done  something  good,  however  small  it  be,  make  it 
great,  for  the  good  never  dies.” 

“In  tlu'  bemnniim,  cverv  man  should  teacli  his  wife  how  she 
should  behave.” 

“  lie  wlio  is  really  a  man,  will  surely  succeed  ;  he  who  is  not,  will 
bo  sure  to  come  to  ruin.” 

“lie  who  advises  you  to  be  reserved  with  your  friends,  seeks  to 
deceive  you  without  witnesses.” 

“  Never  risk  your  money  upon  the  advice  of  a  poor  man.” 

“  he  careful  that  you  are  not  con(|uered  by  foreigners,  for  you  may 
he  cured  from  any  evil  by  your  own  countrymen.” 

“  Do  good  with  good  intentions  throughout  your  life,  if  you  desire 
to  attain  true  glorv.”  i 

“  Del  icacy  of  feeling  removes  all  evil  propensities;  hy  its  inspira¬ 
tions  a  man  docs  good  without  design.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Don  Juanas  maxims  to 
transfer  into  our  language,  and  yet  to  retain  the  vigour  and 
point  of  the  original ;  in  Spanish  it  is  as  follows  : — 

“  La  vergiKMiza  todos  males  parte 
Por  (‘11a  face  omc  bien  sin  arte.” 

“  Gain  the  real  treasures  ;  avoid  false  ones.” 

“  Do  not  sacrifice  yourself  for  one  who  will  not  make  any  sacrifice 
to  please  vou.” 

“Never  complain  of  that  which  (lod  docs  to  you,  for  whatever  lie 
wills  must  be  for  your  good.” 

“  From  children’s  manners  you  may  form  an  opinion  of  what  they 
will  be  when  they  grow  up.” 

“  lake  this  for  certain,  as  it  is  a  proved  truth,  that  honour  and 
great  vices  can  never  exist  together.” 

“  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  or  fancy  that  any  man  would  willingly 
injure  himself  for  your  sake.” 

“  Hy  God’s  grace,  and  by  good  counsel,  a  man  may  extricate  himself 
from  difficulties,  and  attain  what  he  desires.” 
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tale  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ant  is  given  in  the  thirty-sixth 
example  of  the  old  editions,  and  the  twenty-third  of  the  modern 
translation;  whilst  the  striking  oriental  tale  of  the  “Tuniing 
of  the  Shrew,”  by  the  newly-married  liusband  cutting  oft*  his 
wite’s  j)et  cat’s  head  on  the  first  evening  of  their  nuptials,  is 
recorded  at  full  length  in  the  forty-fifth  example  of  the  first, 
and  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  last  of  these  editors.  They  are 
substantially  the  same  in  both — as  are  also  the  tales  relating  to 
our  Kiehard  Cieur  de  laon,  and  to  his  worthy  antagonist 
Saladin,  the  preiix  chevalicn,  the  objects  of  unbounded  admiration 
of  the  ^liddle  Ages;  but  Puibusquo  has  contrived  to  destroy  the 
spirit  and  peculiar  charm  of  the  original,  so  that  on  this  score 
also  we  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  direct  further 
attention  to  this  remarkable  and  interesting  collection  of  what 
may  be  truly  called  ‘‘  wise  saws,”  even  if  it  be  not  one  of 
“modern  instances.”  Tii  his  edition,  Argote  y  Molina  inserted 
a  brief  notice  of  the  ancient  Castillian  poetry,  and  a  glossary  of 
tlie  words  whicli  had  become  obsolete  in  his  day;  both  of  these 
subjects  require  to  be  re-touched,  and  the  recent  investigations 
into  the  liistorv  of  the  laimiumes  and  literature  of  Southern 
Europe  would  greatly  facilitate  their  exeeution.  AVill  no  one 
render  this  service  to  the  cause  of  letters,  or  perform  this  act  of 
justice  to  the  memory  of  don  Juan  flannel? 

The  persons  who  either  gave  rise  to,  or  wrote,  the  other  works 
to  wliich  we  have  called  attention,  were  not  of  such  noble 
extraction  as  don  Juan  ^Manuel,  though  they  exercised  an 
iiiHuence  nearly  as  decided  upon  the  history  of  their  country. 
The  “  Cronica  de  don  Alvaro  de  Luna  ”  Avhich  w  e  have  consulted, 
appears  from  the  very  able  prologue  affixed  to  the  Madrid 
reprint  of  1784,  and  written  by  don  Josef  Miguel  de  Flores,  to 
have  been  the  production  of  some  unknown  servant  of  the  (^on- 
destable  de  Luna,  who  had  the  means  of  access  to  family  docu¬ 
ments,  and  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  man  whose 
fortunes  he  related.  From  some  internal  evidence,  De  Flores 
fixes  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Chronicle  about  1403  or 
14()0;  and  he  states  that  the  first  edition  appeared  in  ^lilan,  in 
1010.  The  learned  editor  remarks  upon  the  affection  and  the 
prolixity  with  which  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  great  Condes- 
tablc  are  recorded ;  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  singular 
contempt  for  anything  like  chronological  accuracy  which 
prevails  throughout  the  work ;  but  he  also  dwells  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  style,  and  the  graces  and  elegance  of  language 
to  be  noticed  in  tlie  Chronicle.  De  Flores  was  evidently  puzzled 
by,  amongst  other  things,  the  number  of  h’rench  words  and 
idioms  to  be  found  in  this  mediieval  history,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  account  for  it  by  the  supposition  that  the  French  knights, 
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who  canic  to  assist  in  the  wars  against  the  floors  of  Spain, 
imported  tlieir  language  into  the  courts  thcj  caine  to  assist. 
At  the  i)rcsent  day,  another  exjdanation  would  be  given  of  this 
fact  ;  and  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  referred  to  the  mutual 
connexion  of  both  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  with  the 
lost  Langue  d’Oe.  This  casual  reminder  of  a  lost  tongue  is 
singularly  interesting  to  the  philological  student,  but  as  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  investigation  thus  thrown 
in  our  way  to  its  final  conclusion,  we  must  turn  at  once  to  our 
more  immediate  subject. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  obscure  text  of  the  some¬ 
what  ajMHTvphal  “Fronica”  under  notice,  “the  magnificent,  \qt\ 
virtuous,  and  highly  favourc'd  don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  blaster  of 
Santiago,  and  Fonstable  of  Fast  ille,”  was  born  about  the  year  bl88 
or  ld!)0,  of  the  noble  family  of  Luna,  one  of  the  most  important 
numilxTs  of  the  aristocracy  of  Arragon,  which  had  ])assed  into 
(astilloupon  the  overthrow  of  Don  Pedro  by  Don  Enrique.  This 
j)articular  civil  war  would,  wo  may  observe,  afford  an  episode  of 
surjuissing  interest  to  us  on  account  of  the  ])rominent  part  we 
took  under  the  guidance  of  our  Dlack  Prince,  in  favour  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  against  Enrique  de  Trastamara,  supported  by 
Dugueselin ;  but  we  ari'  compelh'd  also  to  pass  over  it  for  the 
j)rescnt,  and  to  content  ourselves  by  stating  that  upon  i^nrique 
de  Trastamara  securing  the  crown  by  his  brother’s  murder — so 
strangely  were  the  laws  of  public  morality  then  confused  or 
ignored! — he  hasteiu'd  to  confer  the  dignity  of  “  ^layordomo 
mayor,  together  with  some  iTnp(^rtant  territorial  ])ossessions, 
upon  don  Juan  Martinez  de  Luna,  the  grandfather  of  the 
( 'onstable,  according  to  the  author  of  the  “  Fronica.”  1  )on  Juan 
had  indet'd  rendered  great  assistance  to  Don  Enrique  in  one  of 
his  bitterest  straits ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  successful 
bastard  did  not  forget  his  obligations  when  fortune  smiled  upon 
him ;  nor  docs  his  gratitude  a]>pear  even  to  have  stopped  with 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  origin,  for  the  children  of  (Ion  Juan 
Martim'z  W(Te  e(pially  betVieiuhMl  by  the  new  king,  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  him  to  posts  of  trust  and  importance.  Don  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  the  father  of  the  future  Fondcstable,  dic'd  when  the 
latter  was  ol  a  very  early  age,  and  he  was  under  these  circuni- 
stanevs  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  named  also  don 
Juan  Martinez  de  Luna.  The  author  of  the  Chronicle  gives  a 
quaint  account  of  his  ('ducat ion,  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote,  as  it  conveys  some  notion  of  the  state  of  public  opiniem 

ujxui  such  subjects  in  the  days  when  this  book  was  written.  He 

says  that  — 

« 

“LI  Maestro  (*  Condestahle  know  already,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
('vervthing  which  ordinary  elnldren  were  then  only  beginning  to  learn. 
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lie  knew  liow  to  read  and  to  write,  as  hecame  a  gentleman  ;  he  knew 
liow  to  ride  and  to  manage  a  horse ;  how  to  eouduct  fairly  the 
business  he  undertook ;  and  to  be  courteous  in  speech  and  well- 
behaved  towards  all  around  him  ;  whereupon  a  tutor  named  Kamiro 
de  Taniavo  was  appointed  to  teach  the  lad  how  to  do  everything 
which  is  consistent  with  the  position  of  the  descendant  of  a  noble 
family.” 

Another  uncle  of  the  youthful  don  Alvaro,  don  Pedro  de 
Luna,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  took  groat  notice  of  him  in  liis 
early  youth ;  and  being  greatly  pressed  by  his  nephew  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Castillo,  he  secured  his 
admission  thereto  about  the  year  1408,  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Don  Juan  II.,  just  at  the  period  when  the  Infante 
doll  Fernando  of  Arragon  drove  from  the  court  Juan  de  Velasco 
and  Piego  Lopez  Dcstuniga,  the  councillors  of  the  king.  After 
a  short  residence  at  the  court,  don  Alvaro  de  Luna  appears  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  feeble  monarch,  who  named 
him  one  of  his  pages  ;  and  from  that  period  his  history  became 
so  interwoven  with  that  of  Don  Juan  II.,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  scjiarate  them;  nay,  so  entirely  had  don  Alvaro  de  liuna 
fascinated  his  Aveak-ininded  sovereign,  that  he  could  hardly 
exist  without  the  presence  of  his  favourite.  About  the  y^ear 
1414,  the  kind  uncle  of  don  Alvaro,  the  Arehbisho])  of  Toledo 
died ;  but  so  far  ^svas  this  circumstance  from  interfering  with 
the  prospects  of  the  nephew  that  the  king  shortly  afterwards 
named  him  to  the  contldential  post  of  ^laestrasala. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  intrigues,  and  some  rather  silly' 
exliibitions  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  voung  favourite  him¬ 
self,  his  intluence  seems  to  have  continuallv  increased ;  nor  did 
the  marriage  of  the  king  with  his  own  cousin,  the  Infanta 
Dona  Varia  of  Arragon,  make  any  difierence  in  the  position  of 
De  Luna.  An  event  which  took  place  shortly^  after  the 
marriage,  indeed,  placed  the  affection  of  the  king  towards  his 
favourite  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever ;  for,  upon  don  ^Vlvaro’s 
receiving  a  dangerous  wound,  in  one  of  the  fashionable  tourna¬ 
ments  of  that  age,  his  patron  exhibited  so  much  personal 
affection  towards  him,  as  to  excite,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever,  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals.  During  the  extraordinary 
scenes,  which  shortly  afterwards  took  place  in  Castille,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  Enricpie  de  Navarre, 
Alvaro  de  Luna  behaved  with  consummate  skill,  and  enabled 
his  master  to  escape  from  the  power  of  his  unprincipled  relative. 
As  a  reward  for  the  services  so  rendered,  Don  Juan  created 
De  Luna,  “  Condestable  en  los  sus  Regnos  de  Castilla  e  de  Leon,’* 
about  the  year  142J,  and  treated  him  with  the  most,  unbounded 
trust  and  affection.  The  natural  consequences  followed  from 
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tliis  extraordinary  favour;  for  some  of  the  nobility  began  to 
(‘onspiro  against  tbc  fuvouritCj  and  in  -i:\.l\aro  do  Ijuna 

was  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to  retire  from  the  court  to  his 
town  of  Aylloii ;  from  whence  be  was  soon  recalled  by  his 
attached  sovereign,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles  of 
(astille,  who  had  become  convinced,  during  bis  short  absence, 
of  his  supc'riority  to  the  ambitious  but  frivolous  intriguers,  who 
had  teini>orarily"  succeeded  in  procuring  his  removal.  During 
the  very  absurd  wars  which  sidisequcntly  took  place  between 
the  Kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre  on  one  side,  and  the  King 
of  Dastille  on  the  other — wars  which,  by  the  way,  gave  the 
"Moors  of  Grenada  a  short  int(Tvid  of  repose  in  their  gradually 
declining  fortunes — the  new  (^ondestable  proved  biinself  to  he 
more  than  a  match  for  his  master’s  enemies  ;  and  after  obtaining 
some  decidcnl  advantages  over  them,  he,  at  length,  pc'rsuaded 
])on  Juan  to  make  peace,  through  the  intervention  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1 4d0 ;  and  having  tlms 
given  trampiillity  to  the  state,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  in  14^11,  married 
tor  the  second  time  (his  first  wife,  Elvira  Portocarrero  having 
died,)  dona  .hiana  Pimentel,  daughter  of  the  Condo  de  Dene- 
vent(\  As  usually  occurred  upon  the  temporary  conclusion  of 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  at  this  period,  a  vigorous  attack 
was  then  made  upon  the  Moors;  but,  though  some  sanguinary 
encounters  took  ]>lace,  and  many  towns  and  villages  were 
destrov('d,  no  permanent  injury  appears  to  have  been  inflicted 
upon  the  infidels  by  the  troops  under  the  orders  of  don  Alvaro, 
who  is  suspeetetl  of  having  made  some  culpable  arrange¬ 
ment  with  them.  About  14‘l!h  the  civil  wars  broke  out  again; 
and  the  efforts  of  tlie  discontented  nobles  were  principally 
directed  against  the  favourite;  but  the  fortune  of  the  Conde- 
stable  was,  after  a  temporary  eclipse,  still  constant,  and  he 
defeated  his  rivals,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  enemies  of  his 
king,  on  several  occasions.  Nearly  at  this  period  also,  or  in 
1  I  lo,  the  Infante  don  Enri(pie.  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
bitter  enemies  of  De  l.una,  died  in  consecpience  of  a  wound 
receiv('(l  in  the  battle  of  ( dmedo ;  and  the  king  hastened  to 
confer  upon  his  friend  and  favourite  the  important  office  of  the 
Mastership  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  which  had  thus  some¬ 
what  iinexiH'ctedly  bt'come  vacant ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Dona  Maria,  sister  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  wife  of  the 
fiH'ble  l)on  duan  of  Pastille,  died,  not  without  exeiting  strong 
suspicions  of  unfair  treatment  from  the  Condestable,"  against 
whom  she  had  taken  a  very  violent  part,  in  conjunction  with 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  don  Enrique.  The  portion  of  De 
Luna’s  history  bctwtvn  the  years  14df)  and  1445  is  treated  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  manner  in  the  old  Chronicle;  and  Mariana's 
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more  classical  work,  equally  with  the  curious  sketch  of  Alvaro  do 
Luna's  life,  given  by  Ihipuy,  in  the  Histoire  des  plus  illustres 
Favoris,  anciens  et  modernes,"  published  by  Jean  Elzevir,  at 
Levden,  in  KiOl,  or  the  “Cronica  del  Itey  Don  Juan  el 
St'gundo,"  (Madrid,  1678,)  record  the  events  of  this  troubled 
period  in  so  confused  a  style,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  or  even  to  follow  the 
thread  of  events.  Everything  seemed,  however,  to  smile  upon 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  for  a  short  time, 
until,  intoxicated  with  success,  he  behaved  with  such  tyrannical 
insolence,  as  to  provoke  a  general  combination  of  the  nobility  ; 
and,  at  last,  even  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  silly  king  himself. 
As  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  another  minion  was  found 
ready  to  supplant  the  falling  favourite,  in  the  ])erson  of  Alphonso 
IVrez  do  Vivero,  a  former  creature  of  Do  lama's,  who  was 
anxious  to  divert  to  himself  the  affbetions  of  the  king,  which 
had  been  estranged  from  their  former  object  by  his  overbearing 
and  exacting  cliaracter.  Don  Juan  seems  to  have  willingly 
lent  himself  to  thes('  intrigues,  although,  from  the  effects  of 
long  habit,  the  Condestable  still  retained  an  extraordinary  hold 
upon  his  imagination  ;  and  for  a  long  time  his  credit  sufficed  to 
j)revcnt  his  rivals  from  obtaining  any  very  decided  advantage 
over  him.  Ihit  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1463,  the  king, 
with  the  characteristic  deceit  and  cruelty  of  a  cowaidly  little 
mind,  authorized  Perez  de  A'ivcro  to  make  some  secret  attempt 
against  the  life  of  his  former  friend.  De  Luna  at  first  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  unmasking  these  plots,  and  endeavouring 
to  recover  his  position  at  court ;  but  such  slow  measures  either 
did  not  suit  his  temper,  or  they  must  have  seemc'd  to  him  un- 
suitahle  to  his  critical  ])osition,  for  he  finally  resolvc'd  to  remove* 
his  great  enemy  De  Vivero  by  assassination  ;  and  he  actuallv 
I>ut  him  to  death,  with  the  assistance  of  his  relative  Juan  de 
Luna,  and  of  his  attached  follower  Fernando  de  Ribadenevra, 
by  throwing  him  off  a  tower. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  violent  ])roceeding  was  to 
increase  the  fear  and  dislike  with  which  Don  Juan  now  regarded 
his  former  favourite  ;  and  a  long  contc'st  ensued.  A  kind  of 
underhand  intrigue  was  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Condestable  to  quit  his  feudal  strongholds,  and  to  intrust 
himselt  to  the  incensed,  but  deceitful  momirch.  For  sonie  time, 
De  Luna  declined  to  accept  the  invitation  sent  him  to  join  the 
court,  for  he  knew  his  man,  and  he  observed  that  the  safe-conducts 
given  were  so  artfully  worded  as  to  leave  rcKim  for  any  inter- 
firotation  which  might  aftemards  be  put  upon  them,  and  had  good 
r(‘ason  to  suspect,  that  the  parties  who  surrounded  the  king  were 
quite  prepared  to  seize  any  opportunity  for  avenging  the  murder 
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of  Do  Vivero.  There  was  a  struggle  thus  maintained  between  SI 
the  former  favourite  and  the  new  minions  of  bis  weak  and  crutl 
muster,  which  lasted,  with  little  credit  to  either  party,  until  at  Mm 
length,  wearied  by  these  a})parently  interminable  intrigues,  ^  1 
Jmna  gave  hiinseif  up  to  tlie  custody  of  Ruy  Diaz,  and  to  the  I 
Adelantado  Perafan,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  prison.  The 
faithful  followers  of  the  Condestable  were  equally  made  the 
objects  of  the  royal  treachery,  and  were  punished  in  various 
manners,  according  to  tlieir  position  and  influeiice ;  whilst  ® 
Alvaro  de  Luna  hiinsell‘,  without  any  regular  trial,  and  in  spite 
of  the  royal  assurances,  upon  the  faith  ol  which  he  had  sur¬ 
rendered,  was  beheaded  near  the  monastery  on  the  Plaza 
Mayor  of  Valladolid,  on  the  5th  or  7th  of  June,  145d.  In  a 
very  few  days  after  this  tragical  end,  Don  Juan  II.  also  died; 
as  though  the  connexion  between  his  reign  and  the  pros])erity 
of  his  early  favourite  had  been  destined  to  have  been  life-long. 

The  “Chronica  del  Condestable  Alvaro  de  Luiia”  is  a  work 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  would 
Iki  accorded  to  it,  simply  from  a  perusal  of  the  introductory 
notice  to  the  Madrid  reprint  of  1784.  !No  doubt  the  style  is  very 
prolix;  the  moral  reflections  and  the  incidental  exclamations 
of  the  author  are  very  long;  and  the  set  speeches  which  he,  . 
from  time  to  time,  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters,  have 
a  singularly  affected  and  improbable  character ;  but  these 
defects  may  equally  be  urged  against  all  the  histories  written 
after  the  model  of  Livy — to  ^lachiavelli  or  De  Thou,  amongst 
others.  It  is  equally  certain,,  also,  that  the  author  of  the 
Chronicle  was  an  attached  follower  of  the  Condestable ;  and 
that  he  represents  the  origin  of  De  Luna  in  a  manner  which 
contrasts  very  strikingly  both  with  the  account  given  by 
Dupuy  in  his  sketch,  and  with  that  recorded  in  the  “  Cronica 
del  llcy  Don  Juan  11.’^  Dut  we  can  tiiid  nothing  in  ^lariaiia— 
the  iK'st  authority  wo  know  upon  this  period  of  Spanish 
historv— to  make  us  reject  entirely  the  account  thus  given  by 
the  faithful  .servant  of  the  fallen  favourite ;  and,  indeed,  the 
courage  with  which  he  records  the  praises  of  his  deceased 
master,  and  calls  down  the  reprobation  of  posterity  on  those 
who  were  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  what  he  calls 
the  murder  of  De  Luna,  induces  us  to  attach  unusual  weight  U) 
his  testimony.  Prolix  though  the  “  Cronica’’  of  the  favourite 
Ih',  it  is  sincere  ;  and  that  quality  covers  a  multitude  of  defects. 
Besides  which,  this  tale  has  the  recommendation,  that  it  con* 
tains  a  very  striking  representation  of  a  remarkable  period  in 
the  history  of  one  of  the  strangest  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
and  of  a  peculiar  phase  in  the  development  of  the  literature  of 
that  nation ;  for  not  only  were  the  fortunes  of  Alvaro  de  Luua 
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worthy  of  notice,  from  their  duration,  and  the  apparently  unac- 
countahlo  nature  of  their  decline,— but  also  the  long  scries  of 
ollicial  liistorical  chronicles  of  the  Spanish  kings  and  of  their 
iniiiisters,  presents  an  object  of  study  such  as  we  believe  will 
hardly  he  met  with  in  any  other  country.  ^lany  a  lesson 
might  be  derived  from  these  sources  “  to  point  a  moral,  or 
adorn  a  tale;”  none  would  be  more  striking  than  that  to  he 
derived  from  the  life  and  adventures  of  Alvaro  de  Luna — and 
this  lesson,  oddly  enough,  was  conveyed  by  the  friendly  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Coiidestable,  when  speaking  of  the  death  of  his 
rival,  De  Vivero.  It  is  pithily  conveyed  by  the  Spanish 
proverbs — ‘‘(Juicn  mal  anda,  en  mal  acaba” — (he  who  follows 
(‘vil  ways  will  have  a  bad  end)  ;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
habitual  deceit  of  royal  personages — ‘‘  I^iia  cosa  pieiisa  el  bayo, 
c  otra  lo  (pie  el  ensilla  (the  horse  thinks  one  thing;  he  who 
saddles  liiin,  another). 

There  was  soinething  so  romantic  in  the  history  of  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie  contemporary  poets.  Thus 
we  tind  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  “Septima  ordeii  de 
Saturno,”  of  Juan  de  Plena’s  celebrated  Labyrinto,”  is  devoted 
to  the  praises  of  the  then  powerful  favourite  (it  was  written  in 
14‘]8,  or  thereabouts),  and  to  the  contideut  predictions  of  his 
success  over  tlie  rival  nobles  and  the  Infantes,  then  arrayed 
against  him.  It  requires  a  very  strong  effort  of  the  will  to 
master  tlie  language  and  the  confused  style  of  the  (aptly  called) 
“Lahyrinfo;”  but  there  is  more  freshness  about  the  eulogies 
of  the  (kindestable  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinarily  exagge- 
rat('d  flattery  bestowed  by  De  Mena  on  his  jiatrons.  They  do 
not,  however,  throw  any  light  on  the  obscure  (|uestions  of  De 
Luna’s  oriirin  :  nor  d(^  thn  r.oninns  iinfpH  with  whiidi  tlio  pdition 


our  information  on  the  subject  of  his  fate,  fortunes,  or  character, 
but  the  notice  by  Jorge  Manrique  of  the  great  enemy  of  his 
house  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  juoduced  upon  men’s  minds  at  this  period  by  the  rise  and 
tall  of  the  brilliant  Condestable  ;  and  the  ‘‘  Glosas  de  Francisco 
de  Guzman,”  and  of  his  coadjutors,  supply  many  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  might  otherwise  be  considered  wanting.  Mun- 
rique  devotes  the  whole  of  his  twenty-first  copla  to  an  apostrophe 
to  the  fate  of  the  “  great  Condestable  and  master,  whom  the 
world  had  seen  so  favoured ;  who  yet  had  not  ended  his  days 
Without  a  public  execution  !  nor  were  his  infinite  treasures,  his 
castles  or  towns,  other  than  sources  of  grief,  and  burdens  when 
he  quitted  life.”  As  this  is  a  rather  free  translation  of  the  original, 
N.S. — VOL.  I.  L 
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Wauso  wo  liavo  attempted  to  condense  into  it  some  explanation  ^ 
of  the  references  to  preeeiling  parts  of  the  poem,  so  we  subjoin  | 
the  i)assii‘ife  itself  in  the  original  Spanish 

1  o 

“  Plies  aquol  grand  Condcstable 
^laestre  qiie  conosciinos 

tan  privado,  | 

No  cuinple  quo  del  se  liable 
Sino  solo  ipic  Ic  viiiios 
liegollado. 

Sus  iiifinitas  tbesoros,  5 

Siis  villas  y  sus  lugares, 

y  niandar;  '  : 

(I  (|ue  le  fueron  sino  lloros  ?  , 

i’ueronle  sino  pesares 

al  dexar  r  ”  J 


And  we  add  T.ongfollow’s  translation,  which  conveys  tolerably 
the  nu'aning  and  tlie  general  melancholy  tone  of  the  old 
Spaniard,  whose  pity  for  the  fallen  Condestahlc  was,  we  may 
ohsiTvi'  in  passing,  the  more  creditable,  insomuch  as  Manriqiie’s 
father  had  bi'cn  one  of  the  most  active  and  uncompromising  of 
the  unsiiecessful  enemies  of  J)e  Luna  in  his  earlier  days. 
Longfellow,  however,  renders  the  copla  we  have  above  quoted 
in  this  wise,  with  all  a  translator’s  license: — 


“Spain's  haughty  t'onstahle, — the  true 
And  gallant  master, — whom  we  knew' ' 
^losi  loved  of  all, — 
breathe  not  a  w  hisper  of  his  pride ; 
lie  on  the  gloomy  sc'Jiflbld  died — 

Ignoble  fall  ! 

“Tiie  countless  treasures  of  his  care, 

Mis  hamlets  green,  and  cities  fair, 

His  mighty  power  ; — 

AVhat  were  they  all  but  grief  and  shame, 
Tears  and  a  broken  heart,  when  came 
The  parting  hour  !  ” 


Longfellow*  praises  in  the  most  decided  manner  the  Olosa 
of  “  Kl  Padre  J).  Rodrigo  dc  Valdcpcnas,  Rcligioso  dc  la 
Partuja,’^  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  best  of  the  four  productions 
of  that  deserij)tion  given  in  Sancha’s  reprint  of  1779;  but,  after 
all,  there  is  something  essentially  impertinent  in  the  whole 
system  ujxui  which  tliese  Glosa  are  founded,  and  they  remind 
us  precisely  ot  those  abominations  music-masters  so  delight  to 
lionour,  known  by  the  name  of  “  airs  with  variations.”  AVe  do 
not  believe  that  (ilosa  exist  as  a  recognized  class  of  literature  in 
any  language  of  luirope  but  in  the  S2)anisli ;  nor  do  w*c  believe 
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tliat  anv  other  nation  would  tolerate  such  ingenious  trifling. 
The  existence,  however,  of  so  many  Glosa  upon  Manrique’s 
poem,  proves  the  importance  his  countrymen  attach  to  it ;  and, 
jilthou'di  it  may  not  be  worth  our  while  to  quote  them  here,  we 
tliink  that  the  student  of  Spanish  history  and  of  Spanish 
poetry,  would  do  well  to  study  th()  commentaries  by  Guzman, 
Valdepeaas,  Perez,  and  Alonso  Cervantes. 

Tiic  next  personage  of  the  strange  drama  of  Spanish  history 
and  intrigue,  to  whom  we  propose  to  call  attention,  Antonio 
Perez,  was  a  man  of  far  more  humble  origin  than  either  of  the 
otlier  characters  before-mentioned  ;  but,  perhaj)s,  the  infliienec 
lie  exercised  upon  the  fate  of  his  native  country  surj)ass2d  that 
ot‘  tlic  royal  rebel,  or  of  the  life-long  tavourite.  Don  Juan 
.Manuel  and  Alvaro  de  Luna,  indeed,  ])lay('d  very  conspicuous 
parts  upon  the  stage  during  the  feudal  ])eriod  ;  but  they  were 
l)otli  essentially  of  their  age,  and  tliey  neitlun*  understood,  nor 
souglit  to  raise,  great  social  or  constitutional  ])rol)lems.  They 
fought  for  ])ower  and  influence ;  but  they  only  bedieved  in  the 
validity  of  the  strong  will  and  of  the  iron  hand.  In  the  case  of 
Antonio  Perez,  however,  a  great  constitutional  question  was 
raised,  and  though  ho  himself  Avas  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
interest  he  excited,  the  singular  manner  in  Avhicdi  his  fortunes 
,  were  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  independent  liberties 
j  of  the  Arragonese,  and  the  remarkable  favour  with  Avhich  this 
!  unprincipled  exile  was  iit  first  received  by  irenry  IV.,  Llizabeth, 
^  Sully,  and  Essex,  must  at  all  times  make  him  an  object  of  sur- 
jiassing  interest  to  tliose  who  endeavour  to  discover  the  obscure 
workings  of  society  at  the  wonderful  period  when  it  passed 
decidedly  from  tlic  influence  of  medievalism  to  its  modern  type  ; 
and  when,  in  the  midst  of  its  apparent  triumphs,  the  seeds  of 
destruction  were'  sown  broadcast  over  that  Spanish  power,  Ayhich, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  bidden  fair  to 
absorb  Kui’ope. 

Antonio  Perez,  as  we  learn  from  the  third  part  of  his 
ineinorial,  and  from  ^F.  Mignet’s  charming  history,  was  the 
son  ot  Gonzalo  Perez,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  under 
f  harlcs  \  .  Antonio,  at  a  very  early  age,  entered  the  service  of 
Iflielippe  II.,  and  for  some  time  he  was  highly  favoured  by  that 
f^ingular  monarch,  being  employ('d  by  him  as  a  confidential 
f^ccri'tary.  About  the  year  lo77  some  extraordinary  events 
took  place  in  the  Spanish  court,  which  have  not  been  explained 
by  any  of  the  ])uhlicatioiis  of  the  period,  or  by  more  modern 
researches ;  but  it  Avould  ajipear  that  Phelip])e  made  use  of  the 
unscTujmlous  Antonio  Perez  to  assassinate  »luaii  de  Escovedo, 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  brave  but  restless  and  inqirudeiit 
bastard  brother  of  the  king,  don  Juan  of  Austria.  Watson,  in 
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}iis  ‘‘History  of  Pliilip  II./’  states  that  Escovedo,  wlio  had, at 
one  time,  Wen  the  personal  friend  of  Perez,  had  discovered  an 
intrigue  carried  on  between  the  latter  and  the  Princesso  d’Eboli, 
widow  of  Gomez  de  Silva,  one  of  the  king’s  greatest  favourites; 
for,  bigoted  as  he  was,  he  at  all  times  iiidulged  in  gallantry. 
Esc(  >ve(lo  seems  to  have  revealed  this  discovery  to  the  royal 
lover,  and,  with  his  characteristic  treachery  and  cruelty,  the 
latter  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  both  objects  of  his  hitter 
enmity  by  I'k^ying  them  olf  one  against  the  other.  Perez 
received  from  the  king  written  instructions  (w’hich  he  after- 
wards  ])ublished  iii  the  various  “  Hela^iones  ”  and  “  !Memoriales” 
printed  after  his  escape  into  France,)  to  murder  P^scovedo,  of 
W’hose  influence  over  don  Juan,  Phelippe  was  extremely  jealous. 
Although  the  king  had  given  Perez  every  assurance  of  iinmuiiity 
for  this  equivocal  act,  and  for  some  time  avoided  any  public 
exhibition  of  his  real  intentions,  he  shortly  afterwards  authorizi'd 
the  widow  and  cliildren  of  P^scovedo  to  coininence  an  aetiou 
against  the  murderer  of  their  relative ;  and  he  personally 
ordered — if,  indec'd,  he  did  not  personally  superintend—the 
arrest  of  both  Perez  and  of  the  Princesse  d’Eboli  on  this  char|^\ 
Sad  and  contemptible  as  Phelippe’s  behaviour  was  in  this 
instance,  when  we  consider  only  his  complicity  in  a  crime,  and 
his  cowardly  treachery  towards  his  fellow-murderers,  the  palace 
revolution  effected  by  the  removal  of  Perez  and  of  the  Ihincesse 
d’P^boli  had  a  singular  influence  upon  the  politics  of  Spain,  then 
the  most  powerful  and  wealthiest  nation  of  luirope ;  and, 
M.  :m  ignet  well  observes,  the  transfer  of  power  which  then  took 
place  from  the  able  jioliticians  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
moderate  doctrines  of  the  latter  days  of  Charles  V.,  to  Cardinal 
(iranvella  and  the  ultra -Ilomanist  party,  led  shortly  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  which  conduced  ultimately  to  the  inde* 
IH'iidence  of  the  Hutch  provinces ;  to  the  long,  bitter,  and  dis¬ 
graceful  war  against  our  Pdizabeth  ;  to  the  invasion  of  Portugal; 
and  to  the  fatal  intrigues  of  the  League  in  P^rance. 

Por  his  own  private  reasons  Phelippe  did  not  allow  the  accu¬ 
sations  against  Perez,  on  the  score  of  the  murder  of  Escovedo, 
to  be  then  proceeded  with  ;  and,  after  detaining  him  in  prison 
for  eight  months,  he  allowed  him  to  enjoy  a  species  of  liberty 
under  the  suiierintendenee  of  the  jHilice.  Ilut  the  king  was  not 
disjx^stKl  thus  to  allow  his  enemy  to  escape;  and,  after  a  very 
short  delay,  he  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  his  conduct 
in  the  management  of  the  public  moneys  of  his  department. 
This  was,  naturally  enough  in  such  a  court,  followed  by  a  con- 
viction  of  the  disgraced  favourite  on  a  charge  of  jieculatiou,  and 
by  the  promulgation  of  a  very  violent  sentence  of  pains  and 
penalties.  As  though  Perez  had  been  destined  to  prove  the 
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incfficacv  of  all  the  constitutional  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  in  Spain,  he  sought  refuge  at  first  under  the 
protection  of  the  (\irdinal  of  Toledo,  in  the  eluireh  of  St.  Justo 
of  Madrid ;  but  the  alcades  violated  the  sanctuary,  and  the  king 
so  frighteiud  the  judges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  maintain  the  right  of  asylum  of  which  the 
cluircli  had  been  hitherto  so  jealous.  Perez  was  then  closely 
eontined,  and  both  he  and  his  wife — a  model  of  a  faithful, 
atiached  woman,  whose  name,  Juana  Coidlo,  ought  to  be  handed 
down  with  blessings  to  posterity,  and  whose  conduct  throws 
"roat  doubts  upon  the  talc  of  Perez’s  relations  with  the  Princesse 
d’Kholi — were  subjected  to  mental  and  bodily  torture,  until  they 
consented  to  give  up  to  the  cowardly  and  vindictive  king  the 
])apors  wliich  ])r()ved  his  connexion  with  the  murder  of  Escovedo. 
For  a  few  wc'cks  after  this  delivery,  the  captivity  of  Perez  was 
rendered  less  irksome ;  but  directly  the  king  fancied  that  he 
was  secure  against  any  revelations,  he  allowed  the  heirs  of 
Kscovedo  to  recommence  their  pursuit  against  tho  ostensible 
inurd('r('r,  and  he  even  urged  on  the  proceedings  by  all  tlie 
means  in  his  power.  So  determined,  indeed,  was  Phelippe  to 
get  rid  of  Perez,  that  even  when  the  latter  had  contrived  to 
arrange  the  claim  of  the  son  of  Es(‘ovedo — had  ])urcluised,  in 
fact,  his  silence,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money — the 
king  pursued  his  former  accomplice  even  more  bitterly  than  ever, 
and  at  length  exposed  him  to  the  awful  punishment  of  torture, 
thereoine  by  pain,  Perez  then  at  last  avowed  his  participation 
in  the  murder,  but  in  such  terms^as  to  bring  home  to  the  king 
his  share  of  the  crime;  and  thus  an  almost  universal  feeling 
was  excited  in  favour  of  the  victim  of  the  royal  treachery, 
wliich  materially  served  him  in  the  future  s(‘cncs  of  his  stninge 
drama.  Perez  was  convinced,  however,  that  no  considerations 
ot  justice  or  honour  would  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  him- 
sclt  and  the  king’s  vengeance ;  so,  by  the  aid  of  the  bold,  active, 
and  attaidied  Juana  Coidlo,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  then 
near  her  continement,  he  escaped  into  the  kingdom  of  Arragon, 
wliicdi  still  retained  many  of  its  ancient  privileges  or  /’wmw,  and 
hoasted  a  degri'c  of  constitutional  libi'rty  unknown  in  Castillo 
or  tho  other  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  fn  this  favoured, 
country  all  legal  proceedings  were  transacted  puhlicdy,  and  tlie 
Conduct  (jf  the  king,  or  of  his  ministers,  was  canvassed  as  freely 
a'^  that  of  the  humblest  ])erson  accused  ;  and  Perez  knew  that, 
hy  divulging  the  whole  truth  of  the  dark  deeds  of  which  he  was 
accused,  and  in  which  ho  had  unfortunately  meddled,  he  would 
ho  able  to  throw  a  fair  share  of  the  blame  upon  the  proper 
parties,  even  if  he  could  not  excuse  himself.  The  sombre* 
hvrant,  too,  felt  all  this;  and  in  tho  first  burst  of  his  rage  at 
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the  escape  of  his  victim,  lie  wreaked  liis  vengeance  upon  tl 
innocent  wife  and  children  ot  the  latter  witli  a  retineniciit  ot 
harharisin  worthy  of  the  representative  of  tlie  Jesuitical 
(^atliolicisin  of  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Perez’ 
es<.*ape  into  Arragon  took  place  in  the  month  oi  Ajiril,  lo!)!. 

Jn  the  third  chapter  ot  Ihinke’s  “Historical  Ircatise  uj)oii 
l!i(‘  Spanish  Ihupire,”  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  pt'culiar  constitution  of  Arragon,  which  rendered  it,  in 
fact,  “a  republic,  detached  and  shut  u[)  within  itself,  having  at 
its  head  a  king,  but  a  king  with  very  limited  prerogatives.’’ 
d  he  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  accpiaiiited  witli 
this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  is  referred  to  the  author  we 
hav(*  above  (pioted,  or  to  those  from  whom  he  obtaiiud  Lis 
information,  especially  (leronymo  ^lartel,  lllancas,  and  Wasco 
de  la  ?s"uza,  and  to  Mignet’s  admirable  history  of  Antonio 
1  Vri‘z.  For  our  purpose,  at  present,  it  may  sulHce  to  observe  that 
tin*  Arragonevse  were  e.specially  eandul  of  tlu'  indejiendencc  ot 
their  administration  of  justice.  Even  the  saintly  Isabella  Lad 
h('en  annoyed  by  the  interferences  thus  created  with  her  prero¬ 
gative;  but  neither  she  nor  her  husband,  nor  (  arlos  V.  in  tlic 
jdenilude  of  his  jiower,  had  either  dared,  or  deemed  it  advisable, 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  Arragon. 
Phelijipe  II.  had,  indeed,  established  some  royal  tribunals;  for, 
like  all  tyrants,  he  w'as  an  instinctive  admirer  of  administrative 
centralrzatiim  ;  but  these  courts  were  still  subordinate  to  tk* 
indigenous  tribunals,  and  they  had  a  very  limited  autl'.oritv 
'fhe  most  important  of  tlic  superior  local  institutions  was  tLe 
.histi(^*ia  Mayor,  an  officer  of  such  pow'er  that,  according  to 
Arg(‘n.so]a,  he  was  able  to  contrid  and  examine  the  acts  of  tk 
king  himself,  'j'hc  dusti(^‘ia  flavor  was,  indeed,  named  by  t lie 
king,  hut  he  eoidd  only  he  removed  'by  the  decision  of  the 
fortes,  who,  on  tlu‘  ether  hand,  were  entitled  to  dismiss  him  ii 
he  neglecte  d  to  defe  r.d  the  privileges  e)f  thc'kingdom  of  Arragcn 
e)r  alle)W‘e'd  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  tampere'el  w  ith  by 
the  royal  servants.  Any  inhabitant  e)f  Arrageni  could  ai)pealto 
his  cemrt  ;  aud,  thereupon,  all  proeeeelings  before  the  inferior 
tribunals  at  once  ceased  ;  oven  if  tliey  had  passed  sentence,  its 
ext'eution  was  susponelcd,  and  the  Justiyia  flavor  w’as  bound  to 
reverse  any  decision  wliiedi  was  contrary  to  the  “  Fueios  y 
ed)servaeie)iies  del  reyno  de  Arragon. Direetlv,  tliereforcj 
Perez  touebed  the  soil  of  Arragon,  he  tliiw  himself  under  tLe 
protection  ot  this  organization,  by  claiming  the  privilege  ol 
the  “  Manilostades  ;  whilst  the  agt'iit  of  the  royal  power  eiulca- 
voure<l  by  loree  to  remove  him  from  the  monastery  in  wliieli  Lo 
bad  taken  reliige,  and  to  rest'  re  him  to  the  legarautboritics  ot 
'(  astillo,  where,  ot  course,  bis  fate  would  have  bteii  at  once  scaktl- 
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IJofore,  however,  Plielippo’s  agent  had  secured  the  person  of  the 
iinforluiiate  secretary,  don  Juan  de  Luna,  one  of  the  deputies  of 
tlie  kingdom  (how  oddly  these  names  recur!),  arrived  with  the 
guard  of  the  Justicia,  and  lie  escorted  Perez  to  Saragossa, 
where  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  Fuero.  The 
king  then  brought  an  accusation,  in  form,  against  Perez:  first, 
tor  liaving  murdered  Escovedo,  and  improperly  used  the  king’s 
name  in  the  matter ;  secondly,  for  having  been  a  traitor  to 
tlic  king  hy  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  case,  and  altering 
ollicial  documents ;  and,  tliirdly,  for  having  fled  from  justice. 
These  accusations  were  urgi'd  vehemently,  and  with  all  the 
weight  of  the  royal  authority,  hy  don  Inigo  de  ^lendoza,  the 
representative  of  Phelippe  in  Saragossa  ;  and,  in  self-defence, 
IVrcz  addressed  to  the  Justi^ia  a  document,  which  M.  ^lignet 
truly  calls  “  celebrated,” — “  the  memorial  wliicli  Antonio  Perez 
presented  of  the  facts  of  his  case,  brought  before  tlie  Tribunal 
(so  called)  of  the  Justice  of  Arragon  by  the  king  as  complain¬ 
ant.”  It  is  a  very  long  and  a  very  able  justilication  of  his  own 
conduct,  acciu’ding  to  the  princijiles  and  inodes  of  reasoning 
iidinitted  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  though, 
undoubtedly,  JVrez  herein  avows  in  the  most  open  and  unre- 
seryed  manner  his  participation  in  the  treacheries  and  crimes 
which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Escovedo,  he  proved  beyond 
tlie  possibility  of  denial,  by  the  king’s  own  written  instructions, 
that  no  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter  without  his  entire 
knowledge  and  free  consent,  or  v.ithout  his  direct  orders.  If 
i  crez  were  to  blame,  what  could  be  said  of  the  king  who  could 
coi)lly  order  the  crime,  and  then  seek  to  torture  ami  judicially 
ujur(l(‘r  liis  own  tools  ?  So  foul,  indeed,  did  the  case  of  the 
monarch  appear  even  to  his  advisers,  that  the  accusation  on  tlie 
score  of  J^]seovedo’s  murder  was  withdrawn  ;  and  the  Justicia 
thereupon  accpiitted  Perez.  A  second  accusation  was  brought 
against  him  within  five  days  from  this  acipiittal,  for  having 
made  away  with  some  of  the  minor  agents  of  the  original 
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mine;  but  he  triumphantly  proved  his  innocence,  am 
asserted  victims  had  died  by  natural  means.  The  ki 
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ucieatcd,  now"  endeavoured  to  roach  Perez  b}^  a  species  of  admi- 
iiistrative  inquiry,  which  would  have  withdraw’ii  the  atlair  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  he  required  the 
'lusticia  to  yield  the  former  secretary  to  tlie  royal  agimt  in  Sara¬ 
gossa,  ill  order  that  he  might  be  tried  for  corruption  and  peculation 
111  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  secretary.  Fortunately  for  l^erez, 
amongst  his  other  means  of  defence,  he  could  plead  that  the 
king  was  only  entitled  to  exercise  this  irresponsible  power  over 
ills  servants  in  Arragon  on  the  condition  of  tlieir  having  been 
employed  in  that  particular  kingdom ;  and,  as  lie  had  served 
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the  kinp  in  Castillo,  he  could  not  be  proceeded  an^ainst  in 
this  manner.  This  attempt  to  secure  his  victim,  therefore,  was 
defeated ;  but  I*helij)pc  was  not  disposed  so  easily  to  be  baulkwl 
of  his  vengeance,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  set  that  awful 
mysterj"  of  iniquity,  the  Inquisition,  in  motion  against  the 
unfortunate  secretary.  In  some  of  the  moments  of  despair, 
caustHl  by  the  shamelul  and  bitter  persecutions  to  which  he  had 
been  exj)osed,  ])robably  IVrez  may  have  used  expressions 
which  would  have  brought  him  within  the  pale  of  this  ano¬ 
malous  tribunal ;  but  the  accusation  brought  against  him 
apj)ears  from  the  less  generally  known  history  of  his  life, 
written  by  himself,  entitled,  “  Kelacion  Summaria  que  yua 
haziendo  Itaphael  IVregrino,  del  discurso  de  las  ])rison{s  y 
aventuras  de  Antonio  Terez,  i^c.,’’  published  at  I^yon,  witliout 
date,  and  dinlicated  to  our  Lord  Essex,  probably  about  the  year 
15t>4,  to  have  been  principally  founded  upon  the  desire  be  had 
expressed  to  n'tire  into  llcarn,  Holland,  or  France  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  accusation  was  so  trivial,  that  in  public  opinion  it  passed 
simply  for  what  it  was,  namely,  an  excuse  for  withdrawing 
IVrez  from  every  description  of  legal  or  constitutional  tri¬ 
bunal.  Kspc'cially  jealous  as  the  Arragonese  were  of  their 
fueros^  they  had  always  looked  upon  the  InquisitioTi  with 
horror,  and  had  resisted,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  its 
establishment.  At  this  ])recise  time,  also  (15f)l),  the  evident 
servility  with  which  the  Holy  Ofhee  lent  itself  to  the  cons})iraey 
against  the  persecuted  secretary,  raised  a  strong  feeling  in  his 
favour,  and  it  created  such  an  irritation  in  the  public  mind 
against  the  royal  tyrant,  as  at  length  burst  forth  in  open  war — 
a  war  which  (uiabh'd  IVrez,  it  is  true,  to  escape,  but  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  fucros  of  Arragon,  because 
the  nobles  provi'd  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their  country  and 
its  laws. 

The  aflair,  however,  passed  in  this  wise.  An  order  was  sent 
from  the  superior  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  to  the  inferior 
local  branch  at  Saragossa  to  proceed  against  Antonio  IVrez, 
and  Mayorini  (an  attached  follower  who  had  long  sbarc'd  his 
nuister  s  fate,  and  had,  therefore,  been  exalted  to  the  position  of  an 
object  ot  the  king’s  personal  enmity),  on  the  accusation  of  heresy. 
At  tirst,  the  minor  officers  of  the  »iusti^*ia  refused  to  yield  the 
jM'rsons  ot  the  accus(Ml  who  had  **  manifested ;  ”  but  the  Justicia 
Mayor,  himselt,  having  been  gained  to  the  king’s  views,  issued 
an  order  by  which  tlie  j)risoners  were  handl'd  over  to  the 
familiars  ot  the  ln(]uisition,  and  by  them  transferred  to  the 
dungeons  ot  the  idd  M(X)rish  palaee  of  the  Aljaferia.  Antonio 
IVrez  had  warm  friends  in  the  Cortes  of  Arnigon,  and  they 
attempted,  before  procei'ding  to  violent  measures,  to  induce  the 
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Justi^ia  ^fayor  io  reverse  liis  decision,  and  to  maintain  the 
ri‘dits  and  liberties  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Findinp^,  however, 
that  lie  was  determined  not  to  interpose  between  tlie  king  and 
his  intended  victim,  about  whose  fate,  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  monarch,  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt,  the  friends  of  Perez  passed  at  once  into  the  market¬ 
place,  and  hy  the  cry,  so  potent  with  the  Saragossans,  of  “  Contra 
fuero !  Viva  In  lihcrtady  y  ayuda  a  la  Uhertad !  ’’  they  raised  a 
serious  insurrection.  The  marquis  of  Almenara,  the  king’s 
couimissioner,  was  seized  by  the  infuriated  populace  as  the 
principal  agent  in  the  oppression  of  Perez,  and  thougli  he  was 
rescued  from  their  hands  by  some  gentlemen,  it  was  only  after 
receiving  some  wounds,  of  which  he  short !>'  afterwards  died. 
The  .lusticia  ^Fayor  himself  was  ill-treated,  and  trodden  under 
hM)t  hy  the  mob,  who  bitterly  reproached  him  with  his 
cowardice ;  and  so  high  did  the  tumult  rise,  that  the  Viceroy 
don  tlaiine  Vimeno,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Pobadilla, 
wore  ohlig('d  to  interfere  with  the  members  of  the  Holy  Tri¬ 
bunal,  to  obtain  from  them  that  Perez  and  ^layorini  should  be 
transferred  back  again  to  the  ‘‘carcel  de  los  ^lanifestados ;  ” 
or,  in  other  words,  replaced  under  the  protection  of  the  faeros 
of  Arragon. 

Phelippe  IT.  was  not  a  man  likely  to  accept  a  defeat  from  a 
popular  insurrection,  but  the  dithculties  of  his  political  position 
at  the  precise  moment  of  IVrez’s  escape,  were  such  that  he  was 
forced  to  adopt  indirect  measures  lor  tlic  attainment  of  his 
cheiished  object  of  removing  the  depositary  of  his  secrets. 
There  (‘iisued  a  long  and  dark  struggle  between  the  Inquisition, 
supporte  d  by  the  royal  power  on  one  side,  and  the  tribunals 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the///cms*  of  Arragon  on  the  other, 
the  result  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been  that  tho  local 
authorities  were  at  last  ])ersuaded  to  abandon  their  indc- 
IK'ndenco  in  all  matters  of  fact,  provided  that  they  could  save 
a])j)earances.  IVrcz  was  of  course  made  the  scapegoat,  and 
was  handed  over  in  due  legal  form  to  the  alguazil  of  the 
Inquisition ;  hut,  fortunately  for  him,  his  friend  Gil  de  Mesa 
was  able  to  raise  such  a  popular  tumult,  that  again  the  royal 
troops  were  dispersed,  and  the  intended  victim  of  the  king’s 
treachery  escaped, — this  time,  to  the  mountains,  from  whence, 
after  a  time,  he  passed  to  the  court  of  Henri  of  Navarre  at 
beam.  The  A  rragonese  were  not,  however,  so  fortunate ;  for 
the  king  asscmhh'd  a  large  body  of  Castillian  troops,  and,  after 
a  short  and  feeble  resistance,  he  obtained  possession  of  Sara¬ 
gossa,  making  prisoners  of  the  leading  nobility  who  had  in  any 
Wise  supported  the  cause  of  local  independence.  A  fierce  and 
hlcKKly  persecution  followed  this  occupation ;  and,  in  the  name 
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of  religion,  an  unto  da  je  took  place,  on  October  in 

which  bcveiity-iiine  uiitbrtunate  victims  of  royal  and  priestly 
revenp:e  suliered,  and  in  which  Tercz  was  burnt  in  elHoy.  Tlu* 
ancient  liberties  of  Arragon  were  foreiblv  set  aside ;  and  thus 
the  tumults  which  had  secured  the  personal  safety’  of  the  ex¬ 
secretary,  tinally’  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Arra^oiiese 
independence,  and  the  extension  of  the  de|^rading  despotism  of 
the  court  and  of  the  cloister,  under  wliose  influence  JSpuiii  so 
soon,  and  so  miserably’,  lost  its  former  proud  position  in  tlie 
foremost  rank  of  European  nations.  Diuir.g  the  minority  of 
Carlos  V.,  the  Cardinal  Xinienes  had  already’  taken  advantage 
of  the  defeat  of  the  commnneros  to  destroy  the  lo(‘al  j)ri- 
vileges  of  the  (Aistillians ;  and  now,  in  lol)2,  the  son  of  Carlos 
availed  himself  gladly  of  the  pretext  aflbixhd  by’  the  intcr- 
po.sition  of  the  mob  of  Saragossa  between  himself  and  the 
object  of  his  personal  enmity’,  to  deprive  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Arragon  of  its  privileges.  Unfortunately’,  ])ublie  o})iuiou  iu 
those  days  was  not  sullicientlv  alive  to  the  evils  attending  the 
excessive  developnuait  of  the  central  government,  to  secure  an 
ellicient  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
large  European  kingdoms;  and  Spain  was  not  alone  iu  the 
tame  abandonment  ot  the  formerly’  cherished  privileges  of  its 
provinces.  At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  indeed,  a  great 
movement  setuns  to  have  pervaded  all  European  nations,  tending 
to  the  constilution  of  united  and  centralized  goveiniueiits. 
S|:ain  fell  under  its  influence  even  before  its  neighbours ;  and 
it  may  be,  that  the  perNonal  eharacter  of  the  S])anish  monarchs 
contributed  much  to  this  result.  Eut,  be  this  as  it  mav,  the  out- 
breaks  of  the  population  of  Saragossa  aiforded  Iflielippe  11.  the 
opportunity  he  so  long  had  sought  for,  in  order  to  d('Stroy’  the 
iroubhsomc  fuvros  of  Arragon  ;  and  the  popular  resistance  to  a 
monstrous  act  of  injustice  and  inkpiity’  furnished  the  sonihre 
tyrant  with  an  excuse  for  the  removal  of  the  only  existing 
harriers  to  his  arbitrary'  authority’  which  still  existed  iu  the 
Eeninsula. 

Antonio  IVrez,  the  indirect  cause  of  this  sad  termination  oi 
tile  long-cherished  liberties  of  the  Arragonese,  seems,  after  his 
escape  Irom  the  dominions  of  Ids  pcTsecutor,  to  have  acted  upon 
other  scenes  the  same  character  of  an  unwilling  Maiplot,  or  at 
least  to  have  been  unscrupulously’  used  by’  that  very’  equivocal 
gentleman  llenri  (iuatre,  in  his  negotiations  with  our  Idizabeth, 
and  with  Ehelijipe.  At  first,  I'erez  was  received  with  oiien 
arms  by  the  Ilearnais,  and  was  sent  with  a  special  letter  ol 
intrcKliU'timi  to  the  English  court.  There  he  naturally’  coii- 
iiiH'ted  himself  with  the  Earl  of  Elssex,  and  the  party  who  wore 
dis|)osed,  in  opposition  to  lUirleigh’s  advice,  to  act  energetically 
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airuiiist  the  Spanish  monarch;  and  the  discarded  secretary  (if 
we  inav  judge  by  his  eorrospondeuee,  both  Latin  and  Spanish, 
and  hy  the  letters  of  the  spies  of  the  Spanish  court,  recently 
brought  to  light,)  no  doubt  exercised  great  intluence  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  favourite  of  the  vain  old  queen,  lie  published, 
about  this  time,  under  the  protection  of  his  foreign  patrons, 
several  full  accounts  of  the  events  connected  with  his  own  wild 
and  adventurous  life;  and  by  thus  holding  up  the  Spanish 
inonarcli  to  the  reprobation  of  honest  men  in  all  civilized  nations, 
ho  contributed  greatly  to  destroy  the  prestiye  ldielij)pe  had 
accpiired  as  the  chauqnon  of  the  Homan  C^atholic  church.  Lut 
Perez  liiinself  was  utterly  devoid  of  moral  worth ;  and  during 
the  singular  diplomatic  contest  which  took  place  between  the 
Catliolic  and  Protestant  interests  of  Western  Europe  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 


century,  he  endeavoured — per  fas  et  ne/a.s  —  to  make  himself 
necessary  to  botli  parties,  sometimes  doing  the  biddings  of  Henri 


IV.,  and  sonu'times  those  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  at  all  times 


striving  to  make  himself  neccssaiy,  although  he  did  not  scruple 
to  play  falsely  with  both  England  and  J^Vance.  The  natural 
eoiisecpicnct  s  of  this  duplicity  were,  that  both  governments  used 
Perez  so  long  as  they  required  his  services;  when  they  wanted 
him  no  longer,  lie  was  without  ceremony  cast  aside.  Henri  iV., 
after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  in  15P8,  did  so  without  scrujile — as, 
indeed,  was  his  wont  with  any  of  the  tools  for  whom  he  had  no 
furtlier  need.  Tlie  Englisli  government  had  jiassed,  by  this 
time,  from  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Essex,  to  those  of 


tlamcs  I.  and  of  Kobert  Cecil,  who  were  little  disposed  to  look 
with  favour  upon  the  man  whose  main  object  in  life,  since  his 
csca})e  from  Spain,  had  been  to  urge  on  the  allies,  England, 
France,  and  the  Seven  Ihovinces,  in  their  war  against  the 
Spanish  nioiiarch.  Phelippe  II.,  too,  had  died  in  1598,  and 
had  thus  removed  the  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a 
peace  between  Ihigland  and  Spain,  the  negotiations  for  which 


were  commenced  in  1()04;  and  Perez,  having  resigned  the 
pension  he  so  irregularly  received  from  the  unscrupulous 
Ilearnais,  in  order  that  he  might  voluntarily  place  himself  in  a 
position  to  Ik‘  able  to  serve  the  inter(‘sts  of  the  new  king, 
Phelippe  III.,  at  the  Fhiglish  court,  found  himself  the  dupe  of 
his  own  double-dealing.  His  heroic  wife,  Juana  Coiillo,  had 
Well  treated,  however,  in  her  native  land,  with  far  more  con- 
J^idoration,  by  the  kind  intervention  of  the  new  favourite,  the 
I  hike  de  Lernia ;  and  her  suit  for  the  revocation  of  her 
husbaiKPs  condemnation,  as  well  as  her  action  against  his  arch 
enemy  Rodrigo  Vasquez  de  Arce,  were  supported  by  the  wxdght 
and  influence  of  the  crown.  Put,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
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life,  Perez  seems,  like  a  deteeted  impostor,  to  liave  passed  liis 
time  ill  useless  attempts  to  obtain  the  renewal  of  liis  pension 
from  the  French  court,  or  liis  recall  to  his  native  land.  He 
linjrered  through  his  last  few  years  in  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
most  humiliating  deseription,  until  at  last,  on  November  d,  Kdl, 
he  eh»sed  his  agitated  career  under  very  painful  and  abject  con¬ 
ditions,  leaving  to  posterity  a  striking  illustration  of  the  moral 
law,  that  the  agents  of  the  crimes  of  kings  are  tolerably  certain 
to  l)(*  made  to  bear  the  ]mnishment  awarded  by  Providence  in 
this  life  to  their  own,  and  to  their  employers’  crimes ;  and  that 
even,  in  its  narrowest  and  most  worldly  sense,  the  maxim  is 
true  that  “  Honesty  is  the  Ix'st  policy.”  Perez  was,  in  fact,  an 
unsc’rupulous  agent  of  anybody,  who  w’ould  pay  for  his  services, 
or  gratify  his  jiassions.  He  had,  as  w'c  said  before,  no  moral 
worth,  and  only  enlists  our  sympathies  because  it  was  sought  to 
make  him  the  scapegoat  of  greater  and  more  pow’erful  villains, 
h'or  his  own  sake  he  w’ould  have  been  hardly  worthy  of  notice; 
and  he  w’as  temporarily  converted  into  an  object  of  universal 
interest,  lu'cause  his  cause,  in  the  main,  had  become  identified 
with  that  of  the  liberties  of  an  ancient  and  noble  race.  Tbifor- 
tiinatelv,  these  fell  with  him  ;  and  it  must  ever  bo  a  cjiiise  of 
regret  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  so  able  to  emperil  and 
shipwreck  the  lilu'rties  and  the  happiness  of  countless  genera¬ 
tions — for  w’o  hold  that  the  prevalence  of  the  sjurit  of 
centralization,  wdiich  was  the  real  result  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Arragoiu'se  has  been  the  greatest  source  of  evil  to 

Spain,  as  it  is  to  all  other  countries.  How’  inscrutable  are  the 
wavs  of  Providence  I  and  how’  ought  we  to  learn  revc'rentlv  to 
bow'  to  its  decrees  when  we  find  that  our  open  etlorts  cannot 
alter  the  course  of  events  I  What  a  mystery  it  is  that  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  shoidd  have  been  thus  sacrificed  in  tl.c 
cause  of  an  unprincipled  villain  I  How'  vain  w  ere  all  his  and 
his  Iriends’  attempts  to  stem  the  course  of  events  by  their  ])etty 
intrigues  in  foreign  courts!  And,  lastly,  we  cannot  reiraiii 
Ironi  asking  what  is  to  be  the  sequel  of  all  these  strange 
evc'iitful  histories  of  Spain’s  annals,  of  which  the  lives  of  Juan 
^laniK'l,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  and  Antonio  Perez  are  but  casual 
illustrations  ? 

^\  e  have  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  our  notice  of  the 
adventures  of  Perez,  to  speak  highly  of  ^lignet’s  w’ork,  cited  at 
the  head  ol  this  article;  and  w’e  feel  that  it  w’ould  be  but  a 
useless  lal>our  to  attempt  a  detaih'd  investigation  of  its  merits. 
I  hat  author’s  w’ork  is,  indeed,  a  model  of  painstaking  attention 
and  conscientious  investigation  into  the  documents  which  his 
official  |K)sition  has  enabled  him  to  consult  ;  and,  as  a  specimen 
ot  scholarship  and  of  style,  it  may  challenge  comparison  with 
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the  productions  of  any  of  the  other  brilliant  historians  who 
liavc  lately  done  such  lionour  to  France.  Perez’s  own  literary 
eoinpositions  are,  naturally  enouj^h,  of  far  less  artistic  value  ;  for 
he  who  was  so  earnestly  and  so  bitterly  engaged  in  the  struggle 
tor  dear  life,  could  hardly  have  leisure  to  court  the  Pluses. 
Yet  his  Latin  and  Spanish  letters  have  very  considerable  merit. 
The  “  Meinoriales  ”  and  ‘‘  llelacioncs  ”  are  masterpieces  of 
jK)leniical  writing,  when  the  character  of  the  age  is  considered  ; 
and  in  the  Aphorismos,”  selected  by  Perez  himself  from  the 
main  body  of  his  writings,  will  be  found  the  germ  of  many  of 
the  inaxiins  embodied  by  subsequent  writers  into  their  more 
ambitious  essays  on  morals.  De  la  Ilochcfoucald,  especially, 
seems  to  have  used  the  Spaniard  without  scrui)le,  and  without 
acknowledgment,  as  his  own  countryman,  Amelot  de  la  Ilous- 
save,  very  clearly  ],)rove8.  No  doubt  the  Latin  of  I’erez’s  letters 
is  very  funny  stuff,  and  evidently  it  has  suffered  from  the 
influence  of  the  false  taste  introduced  by  Justus  Lipsius,  to 
whom,  indeed,  the  last  letter  of  the  collection  is  addressed.  In 


the  Spanish  letters,  too,  there  are  many  things  in  the  style  and 
wording  to  puzzle  a  modern  reader  who  has  not  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  Spanish  language ;  still 
more  are  there  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  an  Fnglishman  at 
the  present  day  in  the  abject  tone  in  which  even  the  crimes  of 
kings  are  spoken  of,  the  servility  of  the  victim,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  moral  dignity  in  the  highest  performers  on  the 
world’s  stage  at  the  close  of  the  transition  period  between 
mediievulism  and  modern  times.  There  is  a  wordy  diffuseness 
about  the  discussions  of  minor  points,  and  a  clear,  sharp  decision 
of  expression  upon  matters  of  greater  moment,  which  startle 
and  perplex  the  ordinary  reader,  who  can  at  the  present  day 
with  difficulty  form  any  distinct  conception  of  the  solemn 
trifling  which  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  ancestors  admitted  in 
their  gravest  disj)utcs.  Put,  after  all,  there  are  few  Spanish 
books,  of  the  pcu’iod  alluded  to,  so  calculated  to  lay  bare  the 
8ecr(‘t8  of  statecraft,  or  to  display  the  real  characters  of  many 
of  the  leaders  in  either  Spanish,  French,  or  Ihiglish  history. 
Perez,  indeed,  was  in  correspondence,  and  almost  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  with  Essex  and  Paeon  in  our  country  ;  with  Henri  IV. 
and  Sully  in  PVance,  though  the  two  latter  ajipear  to  have  soon 
seen  through  him ;  and,  of  course,  with  all  the  great  men  of 
the  Spanish  court  during  the  period  of  his  favour.  A  selection 
and  translation  of  his  letters  would,  we  believe,  afford  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  the  historical  student — unless,  indeed,  the 
superior  merits  of  M.  Mignet’s  charming  production  should 
determine  a  preference  in  its  favour — but,  alas !  we  fear  that  it 
Would  not  improve  our  opinions  of  human  nature,  or  our  respect 
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for  the  leaders  of  society.  Tlie  kind  and  affectionate  letters  to 
In’s  wife  and  eliildren  are  indeed  the  most  relieving  portions  of 
these  pictures  of  tlie  statesman's  heart  of  hearts,  as  it  had  been 
rendered  by  the  education  and  morals  of  the  Spanish  court  at 
tlie  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  few  of  Perez’s  aphorisms  are  subjoined  as  illustrations  of 
his  turn  of  mind,  and  of  the  character  of  his  age  : — 

“Tlie  only  jierfect  friendship  is  that  between  the  soul  and  the 
hodv,  which  are  indissolubly  partners  in  the  loss  or  gain  they  may 
achieve.” 

“  The  tongue  is  the  most  unfaithful  witness  of  the  heart.” 

“  Work  uses  up  the  mind  and  the  soul,  as  old  age  uses  up  the 
body.’\ 

“  It  is  a  fatal  sign  when  a  prince  refuses  advice.” 

“  Want  of  confidence  and  suspicion  are  like  the  poisons  of  meui- 
elne :  when  small  quantities  are  given  with  prudence,  they  purge ; 
when  too  much  is  given,  they  kill.” 

“  'fo  point  out  objections,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  tliem,  is 
the  part  of  great  minds;  not  to  suggest  the  remedy,  is  the  part  of 
irn'solute  oiu's.” 

“  Kings  speak  very  kindly  to  their  servants  when  they  require  any 
gri'at  service  of  them.” 

“  Vast  services  art'  like  old  debts,  which  are  seldom  paid.” 

“  'fhev  who  naturally  practise  virtue,  seek  no  reward.” 

“  Vossession  is  the  ]>eriod  of  the  destruction  of  illusions.” 

“  Fortune  is  most  to  be  feared  when  she  appears  most  certain.” 

“Successful  or  unsuccessrul  love  are  cciuallv  causes  of  melan¬ 
choly.” 

“  True  love  increases  with  absence.” 

“  lie  who  loses  will  soon  lose  his  judgment.” 

“  Familiar  letters  display  the  real  character  more  faithfully  tlinn 
the  features  of  the  counti‘nanc(‘.” 

“The  pen  is  a  sixth  sense  given  to  the  absent,  to  compensate  for 
their  not  being  able  to  nse  the  other  five.” 

“  Without  eonlidence  life  could  not  exist.” 

“  b  ranee  and  Spain,  the  balance  of  J'hirope  ;  Fhigland,  the  needle.” 

“  Memory*  is  a  true  mirror  to  enable  us  to  know  and  correct  our 
private  didects.” 

“  It  is  a  great  error  to  grieve  for  that  which  cannot  b(‘  remedied.” 

“  l  Aperience  points  the  rules  ofeverv  art.” 

“  .\n  innocent  man  is  a  standing  reproach  to  his  persecutor.” 

“  (hiriosity  is  more  often  inspired  by  hatred  than  bv  love.” 

“  Hope  is  the  viafirum  of  human  life,  and  the  feeliiig  which  is  tlie 
most  easily  played  upon.”  ^ 

“  C^irelessness  is  the  best  cosmetic  of  true  beauty.” 

“One  man  (‘muiot  deceive  all  the  world,  any  more  than  all  the 
world  will  eombine  to  deceive  one  man.” 

l.lcNateil  positions  honour  some  men,  arc  the  recompense  of 
others,  and  display  their  real  merits.” 
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“Tlio  Iviiowliulgo  of  courts  is  like  surgorv ;  \vliicli,  in  its  specula¬ 
tive  brnueh,  only  tenclics  the  wounds  of  others,  or  of  ourselves.” 

“  Piihlic  opinion  is  the  only  tribunal  before  which  kings  can  be 
cited.” 

These  maxims,  it  may  l)c  observed,  arc  devoid  of  the  ])oint 
and  elegance  of  De  la  lloelicfoucaubrs  more  laboured  ])roduc- 
tioiis,  and  they  have  as  little  true  religious  feeling  as  those  of 
the  old  Frondeur.  Their  style  and  language  is  often  cramped 
and  alfeeted,  and  they  are  strongly  marked  by  the  false  taste  of 
the  age ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are,  in  the  main,  correct 
expressions  of  the  o]nnions  and  principles  of  those  with  whom 
IVri'Z  was  principally  in  contact,  and  they  furnish  a  curious 
ilhistmtion  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  then  existed  amongst 
the  rulers  of  mankind.  The  singular  adventures  of  Perez  have 
iinjm  ssed  a  peculiar  eharaeter  of  melancholy  over  his  reflections, 
and  it  would  Ik*  difhcult  to  find  a  more  pointed  satire  upon 
courts  than  may  be  gathered  from  their  general  tenor.  ]\Ian- 
kind,  however,  seems  hut  little  dispost'd  to  profit  by  the  lessons 
conveyed  by  the  writings  of  disappointed  and  undeceived 
ganihh'is  in  the  great  lottery  of  life ;  and  it  is  more  than 
(piestionahle  whether  the  bitter  ex})erience  of  Perez  ever 
deterred  an  ambitious  student  from  attempting  to  scale  the 
dizzy  heights  of  fame  and  power,  or  from  exjmsing  himself  to 
royal  or  ])o})ular  ingratitude.  In  these  matters  wi.sdom  cries 
her  lessons  in  the  streets  in  vain,  and  ])erhaps  it  is  as  well  for 
the  henefit  of  our  race  that  it  should  still  be  so.  Put  certainly 
the  recent  events  of  Spanish  history  prove  that  the  nation  has 
derived  little  benefit  from  the  experic'ncc  of  the  ])ast,  and  that 
the  various  episodes  of  her  former  distinguished  characters  may 
still  he  re-enacted.  Unfortunately,  the  present  race  of  adv(‘n- 
tnrers  who  dispute  the  possession  of  power  and  favour,  only 
re.seinble  their  predecessors  in  their  absence  of  moral  principle; 
th(*ir  liv(*s  have  not  been  so  dramatic,  nor  have  their 
literary  ])roduetions  been  as  interesting  as  those  of  Juan 
-Manuel  de  Luna,  or  iVrcz :  and  so  we  are  more  and  more 
compelled,  if  we  would  think  well  of  S  pain,  to  turn  from  her 
ovorekmded  present  to  her  brilliant  and  chivalrous  past. 
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lliatoire  Fhihsophuiuc  de  V Acadthnie  de  Frutisc  dcpuis  Lrihnif: 
jusqua  SchtUimp  particuVierenient  sous  Frtdcric  le  Grand.  Par 
Christian  Barthojuiess.  2  Vols.,  8vo.  Paris  :  ^Meyrueis. 

It  is  with  loelliij^s  of  sadness  that  we  sit  dow'ii  to  a  task  wliicL 
otherwise  w^ouhl  have  been  for  us  such  a  source  of  uinnixed 
^ratitieation.  Worn  out  by  intense  apidication  to  liis  duties 
as  a  lecturer,*  M.  Bartholniess  liad  been  compelled  in  the 
course  of  last  summer  to  repair  to  Carlsbad  for  the  benetit 
of  the  mineral  waters  ; — but  wdiat  is  relaxation  for  a  iiiuii 
whose  every  moment  is  spent  in  the  comp:iny  of  books  and 
the  abstraction  of  metaphysical  research?  Tiie  evil  was  done, 
— the  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  tree.  ( )n  bis  return  lioine 
M.  Bartholniess  died  almost  suddenly  at  Nuremberg,  at  tlie  early 
u^e  of  forty-one,  leaving,  as  a  scholar,  a  w'riter,  and  a  Christian, 
a  name  which  is  treasuiH'd  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  wdth  him. 

Amongst  the  various  works  composed  by  our  friend,  the  one  we 
now  purpose  reviewing  is  not  the  least  interesting.  The  annals 
of  the  Academy  of  Ih’ussia  deserve  notice  for  more  than  one 
reason.  Besides  containing  the  record  of  labours  wdiich  have  added 
largely  to  our  store  of  scientific  knowledge,  developed  leslhetic 
taste,  and  elucidated  many  points  in  the  often  intricate  })atlis  of 
moral  philosophy,  they  are  elosely  connected  with  the  history  of 
Continental  Protestantism.  The  list  of  the  savants  whose  debates 
oeeupied  tin'  leisure  time  of  PTederick  the  (ireat,  and  enliventHl 
the  after-dinner  rrauions  at  Potsdam,  includes  the  names  of 
many  of  those  confessors  of  the  faith,  whom  the  persecutions  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  P'ather  La  Chaise  drove  away  from  Phance, 
at  the  time  when,  intoxicated  by  flattery  and  power,  a  misguided 
monarch  was  induced  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  his 
intiTesting  “  History  of  the  PYench  Protestant  Refugees,”  M. 
Weiss  remarks  that  “  the  PTench  officers  taken  Drisoners  at  the 


At  the  Protestant  college  of  Strasburg, 
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of  a  society  which  began  to  be  led  away  by  the  incredulous 
spirit  of  the  age,  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  their  ancestors.''* * * § 

The  above  (jiiotation  may  helj)  to  refute  a  statement  which 
lias  often  hcen  put  forth  under  the  sanction  of  writers  wliose 
dicfa  iwo  tliought,  and  in  most  eases  justly  so,  to  be  without 
appeal.  The  Berlin  Academy,  some  say,  was  the  accomplice  of 
Frederick  the  Great  in  his  work  of  destruction:  it  was  a  pale 
c()j)v  of  the  intidel  Paris  drawing-rooms.  The  unchristian 
doctrines  preached  by  Voltaire,  the  materialism  ex])Ounded  at 
Baron  d’llolbueh's /jc/Z/n  noupcrs^  or  in  the  salon  of  Madame  du 
Detfand,  had  found  in  the  members  of  an  audacious  Prussian 
clique,  advocates  and  ])rosclytcs.  Such  is  the  assertion  of 
.M.de  Lamartine  ;t  ^L  de  (diateaubriandj  utters  the  sanicconi- 


])iaiiit,  and  Gharles  de  Villers  himself,^  without  the  slightest 
ground  for  doing  so,  applies  to  the  whole  Academy  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  the  contem])tuous  e])ithct — ni'ntions  of  Frederick  ! 

It  is  rather  curious,  however,  that  if  these  statements  are 


true,  the  modern  German  philosophers  should  have  been  jus¬ 
tified  in  finding  fault  with  the  Berlin  .Vcadcmy  for  ])reeisely 
op[)osite  reasons.  “  The  Berlin  Academy  I  "  our  transcendental 
friends  exclaim  :  “  The  Berlin  Academy  I  they  were  only  clumsy 
courtiers,  for  their  opinions  W(‘re  diametrically  contrary  to  those 
of  tile  king  and  of  his  friends ;  they  were  honest  spiritualists, 
scnqiulous  and  reasonable  observers,  faithliil  and  wise  analysts 
ol  human  nature;  but  did  they  ever  ])ossess  (note  the  Hegelian 
jargon)  a  sovereign  synthesis,  an  infallib.e  method,  a  universal 
loriiiiilay  Ao;  in  their  discussions,  in  their  writings,  you  find 
iiolliing  transcendent,  nothing  speculative,  nothing  absolute  !" 

»Such  are  the  two  com})laints  uttered  against  the  Acuih'niie  de 
Prussr — complaints  so  utterly  incompatible  with  one  another, 
that  they  must  have  sprung  from  either  ignorance  or  prejudice. 
In  tact,  the  name  of  Frederick  the  Great  actinir  as  a  sort  of 


scarecrow  upon  some,  they  swe(‘p  away  under  one  common 
censure  all  the  unfortunate  })ersons  who  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  PJiilobojdie  de  Suns  Sonci ;  wliilst  the  others  are  not 
less  ready  to  hurl  their  metaphysical  thunderbolts  at  the  much- 
lo-hc-pitied  wights,  who  either  do  not  know  Hegel’s  doctrines, 
or  knowing,  refuse  to  endorse  them. 

Here,  as  in  in(»st  cases,  tlu'  tiuth  li(‘s  midway;  and  in  his 
^ork,  ^L  Barfholiness  has  ])rov('(l  that  the  influence  of  tlie 


*  M.  Weiss,— llardinaifs  Translation,  p.  lo-t. 

t  llistoire  des  Oirondins,  I.  jtp.  :>!  t,  :M7. 

Z  Meinoires  d’()utre  Toiida*,  I.,  vii. 

§  Philosunhie  de  Kant,  nref.  e.  xvii. 
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JVussian  Academy,  far  from  on  the  side  of  atheism  and 

materialism,  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  characterizcnl  the 
school  of  Scottish  philosoplicrs  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 


If,”  savs  our  author,  “  Hutcheson,  Smith,  Iteid,  Dugahl  Stewart, 
struLjj^lo  a^'aiust  the  disastrous  consequences  of  Locke's  systiin, 
ai^ainst  the  invsticism  of  llishoj)  Berkeley,  the  pyrrhonisin  of  iluiue. 
tiie  fatalism  advocated  hy  IFartlcy  or  Priestley  ;  we  se'%  on  the  other 
hand,  men  such  as  Be;;uelin,  Sulzer,  Lambert,  Merian,  Ancillon, 
attack in<;  the  matluunatical  formalism  ot  \\  olf,  the  id(‘alistic  seep, 
ticism  of  Kant,  hut,  above  all,  the  materialism  of  the  French  rnn/rlo^ 
phiistex^  and  tlnur  danj^jerous  apostolate.  The  method  followed  hv 
the  Prussian  Academicians,  their  views,  their  conclusions,  an*,  with 
a  tew  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  we  find  in  the  univt'rsilies  of 
Sc(»tland.  in  h(Uh  cases,  it  is  hy  the  help  of  experience  that  the 
philosopher  hope's  to  know  man  and  his  relations  with  (iod  and  with 
tlu'  world;  in  ht)th  cases  it  is  hy  the  practice  of  justice  and  of  virtue 
that  he  believes  he  may  attain  to  human  wisdom  and  to  human  liap- 
j)iness.  'flu*  noble  and  solid  })iety,  the  strong  and  wholesome 
morality,  which  Leibnitz,  the  founder  of  the  Prussian  Acadi'iny,  had 
recommemhal,  and  which  the  Scotch  metaphysicians  considered  lile* 
wist'  as  till'  last  and  bt'st  result  of  their  works — these  wei'O  the  safe¬ 
guards  which  kept  both  schools  of  thinkers  equally  distant  from  the 
licentious  jiaradoxt's  then  fashionable,  and  from  old  prejudices  long 
since  discarded  by  all  well-balanced  minds.” — Pref.  iv.,  v. 


The  work  of  Bartholmess  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts,  each  of  which  we  shall  briefly  notice.  Jfow^  did  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  originated  tv  ho  was  its  founder  d  thiough 
what  stages  of  development  did  it  pass  d  what  were  its  relations 
with  the  various  nionarchs  who  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  Prussia? 


Such  are  the  first  ipiestions  which  we  must  endeavour  to  answer. 
It  may  he  said,  then,  that  the  Prussian  institute  s])rung  with 
the  Prussian  monarcliy  itself.  In  tlie  year  1701,  Soiihia- 
Charlotte,  Flectress  of  Brandeid)urg,  aided  by  no  less  a  man 
than  the  celi'hrated  Leibnitz,  founded  at  Berlin  the  Acudmle 
ties  Sclnicex  rf  des  Let t res ;  one  year  after,  the  Elector  F'ri'dcrick 
111.  asct'iidi'd  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  1.  Such 
coincidences  are  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  literary  societies, 
and  it  is  a  good  omen  when  founders  of  states  and  rulers  of 
empires  show  that  they  consider  the  graces  of  literature  as  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  their  crown,  lloxv  few  gyninasia  or 
other  ass«>ciations  fur  the  improvement  of  learning,  have  had 
the  l)enefit  of  being  organized  by  men  of  the  reputation  which 
Uubnitz  then  enjoyed  d  Richelieu,  we  know,  founded  the 
Acadtmie  Fruiu^aise,  and  Napoleon  remodelled  the  Listitute 
^ut tonal  I  but  the  object  ot  both  these  great  men  was  clearly  to 
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lirin"  the  ]K)\vors  of  tlio  iiiiiid  itsolf  uiulcr  tlio  authoi  ity  of  thoir 
unooinproHiisiiip:  (los])otisin,  and  the  interests  of  iiitelleetual 
projrress  were  only  with  tliem  of  soeoiidai  y  inoinent. 

Tlie  Aeadeiny  of  Ilerlin  finally  constituted  and  ])rovided  with 
a  (letinite  code  of  laws  under  the  rei<;n  of  the  tirst  Prussian 
inoiiarcli,  was,  nevertheless,  tlie  offspring  of  tlie  fatlier  of  Frede¬ 
rick  T.,  the  (irand- Fleet  or  Frederick- William.  Py  the  ‘generous 
lihiTality  with  whicdi  he  opened  his  states  to  the  Ilu^uonot 
lefinrees,  whom  the  blind  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.  had  driven 
awav  from  their  native  land — by  the  ('ncoura<;ement  which  he 
constaiitlv  j^ave  to  all  the  arts  of  civilization — that  illustrious 
prince  is  in  some  sense  entithal  to  the  honour  of  haviiii^  laid  tlie 
first  foundations  (d‘  the  corps  so  rant  wliose  history  we  are  now 
examining.  Before  the  tide  of  immigration  had  set  in,  and  the 
]>crsecution  on  the  Frencli  side  of  tlie  lihine  had  become  exces¬ 
sive,  the  Flector  Fredmiek -William  was  already  busy  about  a 
scheme  for  establishino*  in  his  dominions  a  literary  society  some- 
what  similar  to  those  which  existi‘d  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in 
Eimland.  But,  led  awav  bv  his  enthusiasm,  he  had  intended 
orpmizinp^  that  socic'ty  accordino;  to  a  jdan  which  M.  Barthol- 
u.ess  is  ])erfectly  justitied  in  callino^  tm  pea  cJt’nnvriiptc,  Instead 
tl  a  mere  company,  the  Flector  wished  to  establish  a  whole  city 
cf  saraafs ;  he  would  outdo  the  “  Xi‘W  Atlantis,’^  improve  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Flore’s  “  Utopia,”  and  bring  to  jierfection  Tycho 
brahe’s  modid  town  of  “  I^raniburg.”  Ji(‘t  onr  readers  only  just 
fancy  what  that  imprriam  in  imperio  wainld  have  l)(‘en  :  a  colony 
(»f  literati  governed  by  distinct  laws,  speaking  nothing  but 
batin,  and  including  in  ha])])y  harmony  (Inistians,  Jews,  Turks, 
infidtds,  and  anyth  in  provich'd  they  would  only 

“sc  conduire  en  homine  de  bien,  en  citoyen  honneti',  en  sincere 
partisan  de  la  tolerance  I  ”  The  course  of  political  events  for¬ 
tunately  put  an  end  to  all  those  fanciful  devices;  and  if  the 
electorate  of  Prussia  was  doomed  to  exist  w  ithout  its  learnid 
eity,  it  received  as  a  substitute  an  academy  (‘stablish(‘d  on  a  hum- 
hler  footing,  but  wdiose  services  to  the  cause  literature  can¬ 
not  lie  too  highly  aj)[)reciated. 

Ihe  plan  of  the  luwv  society  was  drawn  u]),  as  we  have  aln^ady 
said,  hy  lA'ibnitz  himself;  it  w^as  charactiuized,  in  the  tirst  place, 
hy  its  esscntiallv  practical  features.  The  great  ])hilosoph('r  die! 
not  wish  that  the  attention  of  the  academicians  should  be 
<'Xclusivoly  or  even  chiefly  confined  to  abstract  studies  or 
metaphysical  Kp(*culations :  epiite  the*  I’e'vense.  What  he  aimed 
at  creating  was  a  learned  corporation  whose  office  w’ould  he  to 
^pr(‘ad  abroad  and  disseminate  amongst  the  p(*ople  at  huge  the 
useful  appliances  of  science  and  industry  ;  to  examine  the  merit 

new’  discoveries  and  of  curious  inventions — to  vulgarize  them  ; 
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in  short,  as  Ihirt holiness  says,  ‘‘  so  to  act  that  the  public 
would  more  and  more  respect  learned  men,  whilst  learned  nieii 
devott  d  themselves  more  and  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  ]nib- 
lic.’*  (Vol.  I.,p.  ‘2‘h)  Hut  if  licibnitz  wished  to  make  the  Acadanie 
(b‘  l^ntsse  Vi  really  useful  institution,  he  was  no  less  anxious  to 
stamp  it  with  the  mark  of  true  patriotism.  “  l.et  the  Aca- 
demv,”  exclaimed  he,  “  be  penetrated  with  German  sentiments; 
let  it  be  zealous  for  the  priory  of  Ciermaiiy.’’  *  J  ii  order  to  feel  the 
weight  of  this  (‘xpression,  we  must  remember  that  it  had  btroiiie 
the  fashion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khine  to  imitate  French 
manners,  Fnmch  institutions,  and  French  literature;  French 
was  sj)oken  at  all  the  (jerman  courts;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  positive 
Gallo-mania.  Tlie  importation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
divy  under  the  reiprii  of  Frederick  the  Grt'at,  gRve  a  new’  evi¬ 
dence  that  thi‘  adviee  of  Leibnitz  was  not  a  superfluous  one; 
and  w’e  arc  inclined  to  add,  with  M.  Harl holiness,  that  the 
nu'asure  he  n'eoinnnMided  had  a  jiolitical,  (piite  as  much  as  a 
litenirv  imjiortanee : — 

“  Leibnitz  must  have  felt  how  useful  would  he  tlie  inlluence  of  an 
aeadmuy,  constituting  itself  tlie  guardian  of  the  (lerniau  language 
and  the  inter[)rel(‘r  of  its  history;  the  works  of  lexicology  and  of 
ermlition  undertalo'u  by  the  members  would  helj)  on  the  political  and 
religious  views  of  IVussia ;  and  this  species  of  literary  centralization 
would  accusti.mi  the  Germans  to  k(‘e})  their  eyes  fixed  rather  on 
Herlin  than  on  Vienna.” — Vol.  L,  pp.  21,  25. 

The  religious  character  of  the  statutes  diuwui  up  by  Leibnitz 
for  the  new’  institute,  is  a  third  peculiarity  which  w’c  cannot 
tunit  noticing.  In  the  decree  issued  at  the  time  of  the  forma¬ 
tion,  we  find  the  follow  ing  remarkable  words ; — 

“  FAperience  proves  that  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel  and  Christian 
virtues  are  esjiecially  fostertal,  both  in  Christendom  and  amongst 
nations  still  unconverted,  by  persons  who,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
combine  with  a  blameless  lile  an  experienced  judgment  and  sound 
learning,  'fhat  is  why  we  feel  anxious  that  our  t^ocietc  dcs  Sciences 
should  be  foremost  in  dilVusing,  under  our  [)rotection,  the  true  faith 
ami  the  true  virtues  to  w  Inch  we  are  exhortial  in  the  Gospel.  Never- 
tludess  the  society  remains  at  liberty  to  employ  and  associate  to  iu 
labours  persons  of  other  religions  as  w  ell  as  other  nations.” 

This  is  tlu'  point  which  has  called  forth  the  sarcastic  remarks  of 
those  self-styled  philo.sophers,  for  whom  transcendentalism  is  the 
ur  jdu'i  ultra  of  common  sense  and  of  sound  belief.  “  Why,” 
they  .say,  “  why  change  the  academy  into  a  missionarv  institute*:' 

hy  bring  together  a  board  of  theologians  instead  of  a  scicu* 

•  Kine  tcutschgesinate  Socictat.— Eiue  teutsch-liebende  gesellschuU. 
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tific  society  For  our  own  part,  we  confess  fliat  wc  do  not 
feel  (juitc  disposed  to  class  the  work  of  evangelization  on  the 
list  of  the  subjects  wliich  should  (Urveth/  and  ihuavdidtely  engage 
the  attention  of  a  learned  body  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  we  need  not 
repeat  the  hackneyed  remark,  that  “  real  science  and  pure  re¬ 
ligion  always  walk  hand-in-hand.’'  A  glance  at  the  (quotation 
wc  have  given  above  will  show,  besides,  wlnit  most  of  our 
Headers  already  know,  that  on  all  subjects  connected  with  theo¬ 
logy,  Leibnitz  would  never  have  acted  except  in  accordance 
with  principles  of  the  most  comprehensive  toleration.  The  man 
who,  though  a  rrotestant,  corresponded  with  Ilossuet,  and  who 
numbered  some  of  his  dearest  friends  in  the  ranks  of  lioman 
Catholicism,  was  the  last  to  sanction  the  sm.allest  step  towards 
uiicharit ableness  or  party  spirit. 

After  all  that  the  illustrious  author  of  the  “Theodicce  "  did  for 
the  Academy  of  Ikudin,  we  regret  to  have  to  record  in  his  case 
another  exam})le  of  that  ingratitude  which  is  too  frequently  the 
only  result  obtained  by  those  who  have  spent  their  life  in  the 
service  of  the  public,  llis  superiority  in  every  way  was  so 
evident,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  have  a  great  many  enemies. 
Gradually  de])rivcd  of  all  his  power  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few 
ambitious  place-hunters,  who  did  not  scruple  to  calumniate  a 
man  with  whom  they  could  find  no  real  fault,  he  withdrew  from 
Prussia  altogether,  and  died  almost  suddenly  at  Hanover,  the 
14th  of  November,  17  U). 

The  reign  of  Frederick  William  T.  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  works  of  the  Academy.  What  protection,  what  support 
could  literati  expt'ct  from  a  king  whose  only  and)ition  was  to  be 
a  g(K)d  drill-serjeant,  and  who  governed  Prussia  as  he  did  a 
regiment  of  grenadiers ^  The  relations  between  the  inonarcli  and 
tho  fioi'fnitfi  were  almost  null,  and  were  conlincd  to  ii  few  incidents 
so  burlesque  in  their  character,  that  some  of  them  seemed  devoid 
of  all  authenticity.  M.  llartholmass  cpiotcs  the  hdlowing : — 


A  transitory  curiosity  for  the  phenomena  and  properties  of  n.' 
manifested  itself  in  the  kina  at  a  dinner  offered  to  him  bv  Gei 


f  nature 
General 


(irumbkow,  one  of  the  two  ministers  who  had  obtained  an  absolute 
sway  over  his  eccentric  and  abrupt  temper.  Champagne  had  been 
served  round — a  wine  which  Frederick- William  drank  fr(*ely  of, 
especially  when  sitting  at  the  table  of  his  favourites.  ‘  Why,’  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  ‘  does  this  wine  effervesce  ?  ’  ‘  Your  majesty,’  answered 

f  »runibkow,  ‘has  an  academy  which  could  no  doubt  solve  the  problem.’ 

To  be  sure,  you  remind  me  of  it,’  said  the  king  ;  ‘  it  is  the  least  that 
those  fellows  can  do  to  be  of  some  use  to  me.’  A  letter  is  inime- 
niately  dispatched  to  the  learned  society  ;  the  members  assemble,  and 
f'end  an  answer  to  the  minister  stating,  that,  in  order  to  comply 
conscientiously  with  his  majesty’s  wishes,  a  long  series  of  experiments 
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is  necessary.  To  perform  these  experiments,  tliey  require  a  hamper 
of  sixty  bottles,  and  as  soon  as/Z/rr/  is  forwarded  they  will  sot  to  work. 
‘  Let  them  Ro  han".’  exelaimed  the  kin",  when  he  heard  the  answer; 
‘  1  can  drink  my  w  ine  without  their  help,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  me 
w  hether  1  know  w  hy  it  etlervesces  or  not.”’ — \  ol.  1.,  pp.  81,  85. 

This  little  aneedote,  whieli  has  at  least  the  merit  of  hoin^ 
unqiiestiunahly  authentic,  will  serve  to  put  in  its  true  li^ht  the 
connexion  between  the  kinjr  and  the  institute.  It  is  almost  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  after  such  an  exchange  of  smart  inos- 
sag(‘s,  the  monarch  did  not  order  at  once  the  dissolution  of  the 
whoh'  conc(‘rn.  Fortunately,  some  friend  of  the  Academicians 
eonvinc(‘d  his  majesty  tliat  the  education  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Frussian  army  might  he  iin})rov(‘d  by  the  discoveries  made 
ill  the  societv ;  and  on  this  consideration  it  was  allowed  to 
subsist. 

I’he  reign  of  Frederick-AVilliam  I.,  wdiich,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  was  fraught  with  the  greatest  results  for  the  future 
destinies  of  Prussia,  is  so  completelv  a  bhuik  in  the  history  of 
lit  erature,  that  we  shall  say  nothing  further  n'specting  it,  and 
proc('(‘d  at  onc('  to  notice  the  differc'nt  influence  exercised  bv 
Fredt'riek  the  (Jn'at  as  a  liimself,  and  as  a  ])atron  ol 

literatim',  lie  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  seasonable  appointments  he  ])roved  his  firm  intenti(*n 
of  .s('(*uring  for  his  reign  the  glory  which  arises  from  intellectual, 
as  well  as  from  military  pre-eminence. 

‘‘  In  the  very  first  days  of  .rune  [1710],”  savs  INI.  Ilartholnirss. 
‘‘  I'ri'derick  II.  n'calleil  to  Berlin,  Du  llan,  who  had  sliari'd  his  exile, 
and  who  had  become  a  strict  C^alvinist :  la*  rewardi'd  him  with  a  seat 
in  the  Academy,  and  a  situation  in  the  Foreign  Ollice.  Baron  von 
Keyserlingk,  equally  in  disgrace  under  Frederick- William  1.,  was 
nresentid  with  a  coloiud’s  brevet  and  other  distinctions.  Two 
leariu'd  oflict'rs,  the  Normand  Chazot  and  the  pious  Stille,  were  like- 

w is('  ])rovided  with  (‘inployment  suitable  to  their  tastes . The 

pt'rsuu  by  whom  all  tlu'se  measures  received  their  aecomplishincnt, 
.Ionian,  w  as  nami'il  a  privy-councillor.  Trusted,  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
.liiiu',  with  the  mission  of  recognizing  the  Itoyal  Scientific  Society, 
Jord.'in  communicated  to  a  great  number  of  illustrious  personages  the 
wishes  ot  the  king,  and,  thanks  to  his  active  politeness,  these  wishes 
were  so  quickly  and  so  tavourahly  ri'sponded  to,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  inonth,  Frederick  ci'uld  write  to  Voltaire  :  ‘  1  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  new  Academy;  I  have  secunal  Wolf,  AIau|)ertuis,  and 
Ak^irotti;  1  am  ex[)ecting  answers  from  Vaucanson,  S’(irav(‘sande, 
and  Luler  ;  iny  new  college  tor  commerce  and  manufactures  is  esta¬ 
blished  ;  1  am  making  bargains  with  printers  and  sculptors.’” — 
Vol.  1.  pp.  1 1 ‘2,  1 1:^. 

Ihe  two  most  useful  innovations  with  which  the  name  of 
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FiT(lorick  tlio  Great  is  connected  in  his  capac'ityas  patron  of  the 
rrussian  Academy,  arc  the  creation  of  a  section  of  metaphysics, 
and  tlie  substitution  of  the  French  to  the  Latin  in  the  discussions, 
tlio  sjH'eches,  and  the  publications  of  tlie  members.  The  Acmlenne 
do  Pr/tsso  had  scarcely  been  remodelled,  with  privile<^es,  immu¬ 
nities,  revenues,  and  o;rants  of  every  description,  wliich  were  to 
make  it  the  most  influential  of  all  the  corps  savdHts  in  Europe, 
tlian  the  disastrous  Seven  Years’  War  came  to  turn  the  kind’s 
attention  from  the  arts  of  peace  to  strategical  ])roblems  and  all 
tlie  eircunistaiiee  of  martial  enter})rise.  During  this  trying 
pi'i  iod,  the  part  played  by  the  Academy  was  most  honourable  :  it 
made  itself  the  organ  of  ])ublic  opinion  in  cautioning  on  several 
oecasions  the  king  against  ambition  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
remark,  that  whilst  Frc'derick  would  not  allow,  even  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family,  any  reflections  on  his  system  of 
government,  the  Academicians  were  always,  on  the  contrary, 
encouraged  to  express  their  opinions  freely,  and  they  seldom 
faih'd  to  do  so  with  a  firmness  which  precluded  neither  loyalty 
nor  aflect  ion. 


“On  tills  suhjc'ot,”  we  (piote  ^f.  Hartholmess,  “no  historian  has 
(lone  completi'  justice  to  the  Academy.  JiCssing,  who  was  then 
settled  at  Jlerlin,  has  been  praised  for  devoting  the  earliest  efforts  of 
Ills  pen  to  a  narrative  of  the  first  events  ot  tin*  war — a  narrative 
\\liicli  was  published  as  a  jiolitieal  gazette;  hut  we  should  not  forget 
that  it  was  the  Academy  which  rewarded  hessing  by  bestowing  upon 
him,  as  early  as  IJtiO,  the  title  of  honorary  memb(‘r.  A  just  tribute 
ot  admiration  has  been  paid  to  those  warlike  lyrics  with  which  the 
same  war  inspired  another  inhabitant  of  B(*rlin — to  that  disciple  of 
Anacreon  and  Horace,  who,  without  being  a  soldier  bin. self,  took  the 
naim‘  ot  the  Prussifui  Greuadior ;  (jlleiin  ])iously  considered  the 
compieror  vif  proud  Vienna,  the  liberator  of  (lerniany,  as  a  wonderful 
nistrumeut  in  the  hands  of  God — an  instrunieiit  working  mii’acles, 
whilst  denying  that  miracles  could  he  worked;*  but  we  should  not 
forget  that  (ileini  received  the  surname  of  the  Prussian  Tyrtams  from 
the  Aeadimiy  of  Jlerlin.  Jn  a  hundred  different  ways  writers  have 
Jiraised  the  hajijiy  influence  of  that  polar  stai\  as  Goethe  calls 


rederick,  and  celebrated  the  glorious  iinjiulse  which  the  energetic 
hehaviour  of  the  king,  of  his  army,  and  of  his  peojile,  gave  to 
literature  and  to  public  s[)irit  in  (jcrmany,  supplying  the  one  with  a 
fruittul  principle  of  enthusiasm  and  of  reflections,  whilst  it  gave  to 
tae  Ollier  the  idea  of  national  independence  and  of  patriotic  energy. 


*  Friedrich,  oder  Gott  diircli  ilm 
l)as  grosse  Werk  vollbracht, 
Gehilndigt  hat  das  stolze  V  ieii 
Und  Teutschland  frey  gemacht. 
Friedrich  tilglich  W under  thut, 
Uml  keiiie  \V under  glaubt. 
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But  we  should  not  forget  that  it  was  the  Academy  which  first  spoke 
of  rrederick  as  the  champion  of  tlie  smaller  states  of  (Jermany 
against  the  ^^n‘at  European  powers— as  the  dreaded  defender  of 
the  common  fatherland  on  the  banks  ot  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  ou 
those  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube.” — A  ol.  I.,  pj).  — 101. 

ITow'  (lifrercnt  b'rcderick  tlie  Great’s  bcdiavioiir  was  towards 
the  Academy  from  that  of  another  monarch  with  wliom  lie  has 
ofti’ii  lu'cn  compared — Napoleon  I.,  who  seenu'd  to  consider  the 
Institute  of  France  as  a  coterie  of  thinkers  whose  only  business 
was  to  teach  science  and  literature  the  art  of  flattery  ! 

Ihit  the  hero  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  did  not  Ion"*  remain 
satisfied  with  the  part  he  had  assumed,  viz.,  that  of  patron  and 
protector  of  the  Prussian  institute.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
restored,  he  resolved  uj)on  identifying  himself  more  and  more 
with  the  Si  ciety  he  had  revived,  and  become  its  administrator, 
its  curator,  it'’  factotum.  This  new  step  was  rather  a  dangerous 
ofK'  for  the  .Vcademicians,  as  it  placed  them  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  king,  and,  therefore,  imposed  some  restraints 
on  their  discussions;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  change  proved  most 
beneficial,  and  Frederick  had  the  good  sense  not  to  abuse  the 
privilege  which  he  had  thus  appropriat('d  to  himself.  He 
improved  considerably  the  financial  affairs  of  his  sarantft; 
(Midowi'd  very  hlxuallv  their  library,  their  collections,  their 
museums  ;  and  lU'yer  departe<l  in  the  appointments  he  was  called 
ujKUi  to  make,  fnmi  the  path  of  justice  and  of  moderation. 
Ahoye  all,  h<'  uniformly  allowi'd  the  greatc'st  freedom  of  opinion ; 
and,  as  M.  Dartholmcss  very  well  nunarks,  the  oidy  rule  he 
gave  to  his  Academicians  was  that  they  .should  preyent  abuses 
from  going  too  far. 

“  He  did  not  command  them  to  follow  his  example,  nor  to  mount 
his  colours;  he  only  rcipiircd  that  they  should  love  work,  and 
tolenitc  his  incredulity.  At  the  death  of  La  Alcttrit*  he  did  not 
direct  them  to  compose  the  panegyric  of  the  Jin'ton  materialist,  nor 
to  approve  the  which  he  himself  honoured  La  Alettrie  with: 
on  many  points  he  knew  full  well  the  Academv’s  opinion  was  quite 
at  variance  with  his  own,  and  he  respected  that  proof  of  iiuk'peu- 
dence.  Tlnm  he  praised  Premontval  for  declaiming  against  tyrants, 
‘  against  those  men  deprived  of  knowledge,  of  reason,  and  of  under¬ 
standing,  wliose  want  of  power  is  the  cause  of  their  despotism.’*  He 
praised  Rra*dcrn  for  setting  before  the  king  the  example  of  the 
elector,  and  fi>r  directing  the  attention  of  Prussia  to  Holland,  ‘where 
the  late  elector  had  been  brought  uj)  amongst  free  men,  far  from  the 
flattery  of  courts,  and  learnt  that  glory  only  resides  in  the  practice 
of  wisdom  wliicli  employs  pow  er  and  strength  to  secure  the  happiness 


*  1705,  1707,  17(>l,^xw6a'm. 
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of  !n:in.*  Ho  allowcil  Fonncy  to  repeat,  with  impunity, t  tliat  tlie 
onlv  true  plnlosophers  are  those  who  are  relij^ious,  that  is  to  say, 

who  siihinit  to  tlu*  (h'erecs  of  Providence . Frederick  supporttal 

the  attacks  direcU'd  against  his  metaphysical  theories  with  the 
greatest  <jjoo(l-humour ;  it  was  his  style  of  writiiujj  alone  which  he 
could  not  h(‘ar  to  see  criticized.  During  the  carnival  season,  which 
he  generally  spent  at  Perlin,J;  whenever  he  conversed  with  any  of 
the  Academicians  on  various  topics  which  at  all  interested  liini, 
because  he  understood  them  all,  he  showed  himsedf  not  only  witty 
and  animated,  hut  full  of  kindness  and  consideration  towards  his 
advtM’sarit's.  WhetluM*  we  consider  him  in  the  familiarity  of  social 
iuttMTourse,  or  on  oflieial  occasions,  we  still  find  him  the  same, 
alwavs  knowing  how  to  respect  freedom  and  sincere  convictions.” — 
Vol.'J.,  pp.  2d:i,  2:M-. 

With  such  a  ])rinee  for  its  eliainnan,  wo  do  not  wonder  that 
flic  reign  of  P^rederiek  the  Great  should  have  proved  the  gcddeii 
ag('  of  the  Prussian  institute. 

The  organization  of  that  society,  its  rise,  its  progn'ss,  its 
external  history  in  short,  forms  the  first  ]iart  of  the  work  wc 
are  mnv  reviewing;  the  second  division,  hy  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  is  a  brilliant  gallery  of  portraits,  in  which  we  find 
sketched  hy  a  masterly  hand  the  various  notabilities  admitted 
into  fellowship  with  it.  Amongst  the  metaphysicians,  Deguelin, 
Merian,  Alaupc'rtuis,  and  Formey  were  the  most  conspicuous; 
luiler  and  Hernouilli  stand  prominent  on  the  list  of  mathema¬ 
ticians;  Sulzer  was  more  of  a  Jiffcrafcitry  whilst.  D’Argc'iis  is  the 
abh'st  representative  of  the  infidel  doctrines  to  which  Voltaire  and 
La  Mott  rie  had  unfortunatelv  succeeded  in  conviuting  the  king. 
The  various  chajiters  jdlotted  to  these  writers  an' full  of  carefully 
collected  ])articulars  on  the  history  of  literature  during  the 
cightec'iith  century;  the  critical  appreciations  they  contain, 
though  necessarily  .^hort,  are  complete,  and  illustrated  by  a 
variyty  of  quotations  which  add  much  to  their  value.  The  f(d- 
lowing  view  of  Frederick  the  Great  liimself  as  a  philosopher, 
deserves  quoting: — 

“The  king  formed,  with  Voltaire  and  D’Alemhert,  a  kind  of 
triunivirati',  but  a  triumvirate  in  which  ccjuality  did  not  pn'vad. 
The  two  I'rench  writers  are  the  masters  and  the  patterns  of  the 
Prussian ;  he  follows  and  imitates  them,  whilst  they  praise  him  and 
eiioourago  him  ;  happy,  because  thev  have  for  their  aifmirer  the  hero 
ut  the  age,  and  proud  at  s<'eing  him  always,  according  to  their  own 
expri'ssions,  ‘desperately  in  love  with  their  genius.’  An  inquisitive 
nod  penetrating  mind,  restless  and  fickle  as  A'oltaire,  whilst,  like 


^  ^  .  t  For  instance,  on  January  27,  1780. 

4.  Of.  two  reinarkahlo  letters  from  Frederick  to  D’Alembert,  January, 
uud  January,  17b2. 
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!>’ Alotnbert,  he  is  fond  of  order,  loi^ic,  clearness,  and  sohiT-ininded- 
n(‘ss,  Frederick  shares  in  the  faults  of  both,  and  eonnnits  the  blunder? 
they  eonnnitted,  without  having  all  the  qualities  which  they  possessed 
He  is  neither  a  more  profound  nor  a  better  metaphysician  ;  he  doe? 
not  attack  so  skilfully  as  they  did  despotism  and  hypocrisy;  when 
he  stands  forward  to  defend  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  of  society, 
h(»  is  hy  far  inferior  to  his  models.  Their  favourite  weapon,  raillery, 
becomes  too  often  in  his  hands  a  mockery  full  of  bitterness,  con- 
tiunpt,  or  (‘ven  cynicism.  His  fun  is  sad,  and  disposes  us  to 
melancholy  rather  than  gaiety.  Voltain'  and  D’Alembert  had  a 
S(*rious  aim  ;  the  ndgn  of  justice  and  of  common  right  was  the  object 
they  aspin‘d  after :  with  the  Kingof  Prussia  this  disposition  does  not 
assume  the  form  of  a  sympathy  both  constant  and  alVectionately  re¬ 
spectful  for  the  dignity  of  men,  for  moral  equality  between  man  and 
man;  it  too  ofteu  degenerates  into  a  pseudo-philanthropy  either 
utt)pian  or  sarcastic.  J'lederick,  like  his  teachers,  was  not  an  archi¬ 
tect,  but  a  solditT,  a  piouetu’;  we  should  distinguish  Ix'tweeu  the 
good  w  hich  he  did,  pej-luq)s  unconsciously,  and  the  evil  w  hich  he  com¬ 
mitted,  otten  .against  his  own  will. 

“  Fredi*rick,  ni‘V(*rtlu'h‘ss,  togidher  with  A  oltaire  and  D’ Alembert, 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  fought  for  rtaisou  and 
civilization,  and  who  eompiered  for  ever  liberty  of  eonscienee 
and  ot  speech.  He  may  accordingly  be  considered  as  the  apostle 
ot  toleration,  the  advtu-sary  of  fanaticism,  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  sage. 
It  he  d(*servt‘s  our  esteem  by  his  entlu:siasm  for  e(piity  and  humanity, 
we  c.annot,  on  the  other  hand,  ludj)  saying  th.at  his  philosophical 
oj)inions  were  di  lieii  nt,  both  in  soundness  and  in  originality.  But 
it  was,  perluq)s,  dilllcult  for  any  man  to  combine  in  himself  two 
characters  so  ojipositt' ;  a  spirited  pamphleteer,  a  vehement  ti  ibuiie, 
e:in  hardly  be  at  tin*  same  time  a  calm  ol)servt‘r  or  an  imjiartial  judge, 
h  redcrick’s  .•<yst(‘m  of  n  etaphysics  could  not  but  be  the  rellectioii  of 
his  theory  ot  politics;  it  could  not  but  be  sharp  and  licentious, 
ratluT  negativt‘  and  dt'structive  than  tit  to  form  and  to  ])reserve;  it 
wa.s  more  calculated  to  unsettle  the  opinions  of  courts  and  salons 
whilst  amusing  them,  than  to  enlighten  academies  and  schools,  and 
ihiough  them  generations  to  come.” — Vol.  1.,  pp.  BOl— BOB. 

Sueli,  wo  believe,  is  an  impartial  vic\v  of  the  man  whose 
extraordinary'  eart'or  is  one  oi  the  most  interesting  leatuics  in 
the  history  of  the  last  century. 

e  wish  time  would  allow*  us  to  multiidy*  our  extracts  troni 
this  valuable  work.  On  Fhder’s  philosophical  inconsistencies, 
M.  Hart  holiness  thus  expresses  himself: — 

“  Aloderu  scieuco  has  slu)wii  how  the  pious  IhilcT  was  at  tlic  same 
time  II  materialist  (mccanisfc)  in  natural  philosophy,  and  a  spiritu¬ 
alist  in  metaphysics,  detiuiug  bodies  by  impenetrability  and  inertia, 
and  the  soul  hy  activity  and  liberty*  ;  arguing  against  tlie  dvnaiiiism 
ot  Leibnitz,  according  to  wbieh  tbe  essence  of  inatter  as  well  as  of 
mind,  consists  in  tcree — in  a  vital,  substantial,  imperceptible  unity; 
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tlnis  opposing  to  pre-estahllshrd  haniionj/,  tlie  old  doctrine  of  pJii/stcal 
infhtvnce,  without  endeavouring  to  explain  how  the  soul  etVeetually 
brings  about  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  how  our  organs  really 
atleet  tliat  portion  of  ourselves  which  is  not  physical — our  soul  ; 
knowingly  inistiiking  the  sense  of  the  word  monad ;  understanding 
it,  not  as  a  prineij)le  absolutely  sim[)le,  endowed  with  life,  with  per¬ 
ception,  with  intelligent^ ;  but  sometimes  as  a  material  atom,  some¬ 
times  as  a  geometrical  point,  or  a  mathematical  abstraction.  We 
admire  Euler  when,  tH)lK‘cting  together  tlu*  n'sults  of  his  rt'llections 
on  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  he  exhausts  with  vigorous  clearness,  and 
as  a  true  mathematician,  the  forms  which  can  be  assumed  by  the 
four  figures  of  the  syllogism  ....  but  we  feel  painfully  affected  when 
we  see  him  mixing  so  strong  obji'ctions  against  idealism,  so  many 
sartaisms  either  bilti'r  or  futih*,  so  many  accusations  as  prt'judiced  as 
they  are  common-place.” — Vol.  JJ.,  p.  U»7,  lOS. 


From  the  title  of  the  book,  the  reader  will  discover  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  saninls  whose  labours  are  noticed  by  M. 
Jlarthohness  belong  to  tlie  reign  of  Fredei  ick  the  Great.  Tliat 
was  really  the  time  when  the  Prussian  Academy  assumed  its 
most  imj)ortant  position  amidst  associations  of  that  class;  and 
yet,  in  glancing  at  the  index  of  proper  names  annexed  to  the 
volumes  before  us,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  tliat  most  of  tlie 
industrious  writers  who  were  considered  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  as  the  leading  intellectual  authorities  in  Jlerlin,  are 
now  almost  forgotten.  Which  of  our  friends,  we  should  like 
to  know’,  has  (‘ver  heard  of  Forniev  ?  Forniev,  to  w  lioni  no  less 
a  man  than  Alontc  scpiieu  stdd  in  a  IcttiT  :  ‘‘Les  grands  homines 
commevous  sont  rcclierches,  on  se  j(‘tfe  a  leur  fete!”  And  this 
is  only  OIK'  instance  out  of  many  others.  Gh  I  the  vanity  of 
human  glory  ! 

A  jn'opos  of  the  corresponding  members,  our  author  supjdies  in 
his  second  volume,  on  Kant  and  Kantianism,  a  masterly  yc.s/D//c, 
which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  accurate  ])icc(vsof  criticism 
we  have  sc'en  of  that  system.  The  “  Critique  of  Pure  U(*ason,” 
and  thevioh'iit  discussions  it  gave  rise  to — discussions  in  which 
Louis  Ancillon,  at  Perlin,  took  the  chief  jiart — are  the  only 
facts  of  imiiortance  I'ecordcd  during  the  short  ri'ign  of  h'rederick- 

illiam  T I. 

I  nd('r  that  jirince  the  Acadt'iny  seems  to  have'  lost  much  of 
ifs  power;  for  he  was  not  only  jealous  of  his  authority,  but 
also  too  liable  to  Ix'  misled  by  intrigue's  and  favouritism.  A 
Weak-minded  sensualist,  he  allowed  unprincipled  women  to 
rule  in  his  name  :  the  notorious  Countess  Lichtenau  and  the 
no  less  notorious  Wdllner  were  the  real  sovereigns  of  Prussia. 

1  his  state  of  things,  how'cver,  did  not  last.  With  Frederick- Wil- 
ham  Ill.,  a  fresh  career  of  progress  and  of  efficiency  opened 
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for  the  Academy — a  career  in  wln’eli  it  is  now  steadily  advanoiiip. 
MemoraMo  as  wen'  the  days  wlien  that  learned  society  num. 
hcred  amount  its  fellows  a  Mcrian,  a  Euler,  a  Lcihnitz,  the 
lustre  conferred  on  it  hy  such  nn'ii  as  Savi<;ny,  Niehulir,  and 
the  HuinlK>ldts,  has  rendered  its  history,  during  our  own  times, 
|H'rhaps  still  more  notowortliy. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  the  “  Histoire  Ehilosojdnque 
de  I’Academie  dc  Prusse,”  is  a  work  which,  by  itsedf,  would 
have  sufficed  to  establish  the  n'putation  of  M.  Ihirtholmess  as  a 
critic  and  a  philosopher.  Not  only  are  we  indebted  to  it  for 
much  vahiable  information  concerning  a  society  whose  annals 
had  never  befon*  found  a  chronicler,  but  it  iilso  contains  on  the 
history  of  literature  in  general,  a  mass  of  details ‘which  will 
render  it  inttu-esting  even  to  persons  the  least  anxious  to  read 
aiivtliinir  on  Prussia. 


Art.  111.  — CPITTCAL  STUDY  OF  THE  HOLY 

StnaPTUPES. 

-/a  futnuhiction  to  the  Critical  Studi/  aud  Knon'lcdi/e  of  the  Ifoli/ 
tScripfurca.  lly  the  Uev.  T.  11.  Home,  B.l).,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cainhridi^e  ;  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Prehiaulary  of  St.  Paul’s.  10th  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
hrou^ht  down  to  the  present  time.  Edited  by  Kev.  T.  11. 
Horne,  H.D.,  Hev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. ,  LL.D.,  and  Samuel 
Prideaux  Trej^elles,  liL.l).  I  vols.  Svo.,  pp.  621, 1100,716,708. 
lionj^mans;  hSoti. 

T  r  is  a  frequent  remark  of  Oerman  scholars  that  English  theo¬ 
logians  having  once  published  their  opinions,  seldom  change 
thi'in.  Such  a  history  as  Ilengstenberg’s,  whose  first  Coin- 
nu'ntary  on  the  P.salms  is  so  <lifr(Tent  in  sentiment  from  the 
secemd  that  they  might  be  the  productions  of  different  men,  is 
without  a  parallel,  it  is  .said,  in  this  country.  In  Germany, 
similar  changes  are  common  enough ;  in  England,  they  would 
create  uneasiness  and  surprise.  It  may  be  that  our  Englij^h 
charact(T  is  in  such  matters  too  persistent.  Systems  and 
opinions  that  are  immutable  are  fit  only,  it  may  be  said,  for 
a  pi‘rfect  state.  As  things  are,  immutability  is  a  synonyinc  for 
imperfei'tion  ;  mutability,  for  progress.  We  do  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  to  discuss  this  question.  \Ye  introduce  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  one  striking  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  (ierman  mind. 

late  years,  the  disadvantages  connected  with  this  pocu- 
liai-ity  of  Englishmen  have  been  met  in  book-making  by  com¬ 
bination,  or  by  editorships.  If  the  same  man  is  not  to  express 
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(lilierciit  views  in  the  same  book,  or  iii  successive  editions  of  the 
same  book,  ditieront  men  may.  Tlie  many-sidodiiess  of  tlie 
German  mind  may  l)e  grained,  it  seems,  by  the  employment  of 
many  En<;lish  minds.  Idle  develojnnent  and  <j;roNving  maturity 
ot*  sentiment  which  our  Knp;lish  notions  forbid  to  any  one  writer 
can  be  semired  for  Ids  work,  at  least,  by  notes  and  additions ; 
till  at  lem^th  we  ^et  a  “  Horne’s  Introduction,”  (say)  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  orijj:inal  Horne,  as  it  mi^ht  have  been,  if  the 
venerable  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  bad  studied  all  bis  life  at 
lb*idelbcr^,  and  the  last  edition  of  his  manmnn  opus  had  been 
printed,  in  German  fashion,  to  show  how  completely  he  had 
missed  the  truth  in  the  Jirst.  At  all  events  we  have  here  a 
back  containin<2:  many  opinions  very  dilferent  from  tliose  <^iven 
in  the  earlier  editions  ; — and  these  avowedly  the  latest  opinions 
of  the  writer,  but  likely  enough,  as  we  believe,  to  undergo  still 
further  change. 

Wo  cannot  say  that  the  princi])lc  on  which  this  edition  is  got 
up  pleases  us.  Joint  authorship  has  its  advantages.  It  admits 
of  ])rogress  and  variety.  In  dictionaries,  cyclopiedias,  juid 
similar  works,  it  is  appropriate :  and  the  inconveniences  con¬ 
nected  with  it  are  small  compared  witli  the  fulness  and  accu¬ 
racy  which  division  of  labour  secures.  Put  in  systematic 
treatises  it  is  seldom  desirable.  Unity  and  harmony  are,  in 
such  cases,  of  tirst  importance ;  and  for  these  there  needs  to  be 
ove  mind.  Peaumont  and  Pletcher,  indeed,  are  said  to  have 
written  better  dramas  than  either  could  have  written  apart. 
The  insect  world,  too,  is  large  enough  to  recpiire  botli  Kirby 
and  Spence  to  marshal  its  entomologicid  hosts  and  to  describe 
them.  And  now  and  tlien  a  Conybeare  and  a  Howson  throw 
light  on  the  studies  of  each  other  and  on  some  one  grand  theme, 
but  in  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  joint  authors  are 
men  of  congenial  habits,  that  they  have  studied  together,  and 
have  thoroughly  harmonized  their  thoughts  and  modes  of  utter¬ 
ance.  Then,  the  reader  gets  liarmony  and  variety,  the  consistent 
unity  of  one  mind,  with  the  richness  of  many.  It  is  a  sad 
illustration  of  the  soundness  of  these  views,  that  already  the 
literary  and  religious  worlds  have  been  annoyed  by  the  scandal 
ot  one  author  of  these  volumes,  protesting  against  the  statements 
of  another ;  while  the  hope  of  unity  wliich  the  title  page  ('xcites 
IS  nipped  in  the  bud  by  tlie  various  prefaces.  AV^ho  is  to  blame 
for  these  scandals,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  impure;  we  are 
thanktul  to  be  able  to  ascribe  no  small  jiart  of  the  blame  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  book  is  computed.  If  wo  were  asked  to 
give  a  ri'cipc  for  creating  quarrels  among  authors,  it  would  be — 
“lake  three  or  more  men,  let  them  write  four  thick  volumes,  on 
topics  of  the  utmost  diihculty,  variety,  and  importance,  includiug 
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.|iu-sti<.n.s  of  oritlcis.ii,  aiifi(|uity,  clirouolofjv,  liistorv  tlio  ovV 
aii.l  j)(.M  uliantic.s  of  tlio  oldest  books  in  the  worid-  •,  n  o" 

"'"''"'-■vi  . . .  r'  '"pi™  ri'rj;;:,  I,;,, : ;  t 

extent  of  dq.rav.ty  the  plan  of  salvation,  the  everlasting  d  ' 
tinies  ot  men  ;  let  these  three  or  more  men  be  trained  in  difl'ereiit 
s.d.,K.ls,  have  all  tl.e  toree  of  thou^d.t  (not  to  say  perti,  aei Z 
noss)  wlneh  mature  a^e  or  independent  invest, >atio, I  hHnt 

mi.l  r  fl'”  "I'l"’'''"*''"'’'  «'■  <H,iifei-(>nce,  publ'isl,  their  wc^k 
und.i  then  joint  names,  and  the  i-esult  is  likely  to  be  tentM  I 
worsi.  than  anytiiin^  we  have  yet  witnessed.”  It  is  „o  t  e 
1,1-0  e.st  tliat  surpn.s,>s  us;  it  is  that  there  lias  been  o,,/,/  ,ne  Tf 
we  have  not  .s(>veial,  it  will  be  owino-  either  to  tlie  /.ill.  ^ 

ure  ‘'r'-'-s.  The  firs? 

mmrnmm 

livls  in,sfiih-tivi‘Iv  ilfit  liis  f  M  ^  1  ho  reader 

masioi  v  of  his  theme  Vd.lo;  J**  "“I  P<"',piler  has  eoniplele 
‘"><1  -"l-r  w  i,  s  ho,:l  ' 

di.^rriMKiiicv  iriwl  *1  i  is  occasioiiiil 

that  epitlmt  lias  hui'.>  ‘  thou-h 

insianees  statements  'rre  r  7'-  **t  i'I.T''’I*'''iite  ;  wliile  in  other 

r  . i*"* 

.,tive  the  rdimu's  mltw  tw-‘‘'i  ^ 

<-ontain  judieious  and  ■  f  'l  i*  C'„'<Iial  weleonie.  TIicv 

author.  It  is  hut  in<t  t/.  .11  ^  si)irit  of  tlicir 

on  tlit‘ A])o(*rvi)Ii  i  on  til  A  S  1  ’  ^^loro  are  dissertations 

1  u  J  ptu,  on  the  Symboheal  Lanp.age  of  .Scripture,  and 

I'V  Oiaitoiiiporiinoi’ii.'!  historv''i<*^in''.t  I  v^lr  tli.at  it  is  unsiipportiii 

•lat  is  c.!nten,p„ra,uo  :  vl  u  ?,  that  tliere  is  no  history 

,|!>IH-alinK  the'iaonumen’ts  of  k",- 't  «  "“‘‘h-d  of  reply,  ly 

(iiscussion  on  the  necessitv  of  Rev/aMf;  In  the  same  way,  the 

of  Thuluek  or  of  Wliatelv^ccrtainiv  an  "  "letilion  of  the  K-ssays 

•‘uiy.ccrt.unly  among  the  ablest  books  on  that  subject. 
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on  kiiulrod  topics  iniicli  more  full  tlian  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
earlier  editions  of  the  book.  On  the  other  hand  we  miss  from 
tlie  second  volume  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  which  most 
book-haying  rt'aders  were  in  the  habit  of  referring.  We  hav(s 
indeed  \in  the  1th  voh),  a  list  of  the  editions  of  the  lloUj 
Scrlptercs,  in  the  original  languages  and  in  the  aucient 
versions;  bat  all  else  has  b(‘en  struck  out.  We  have  no  liesi- 
tatkii  in  siiying  that  such  an  ai)pendix,  embracing  the  whole 
(Iq)arlnient  "of  biblical  literature,  and  comph'te  to  our  ow  n  day, 
with  l)ru‘f,  characteristic  comments  on  the  books  named,  would 
have  been  as  welcome  to  biblical  students  as  iiny  part  of  these 
volanies.  This  omission  is  a  mistake. 

The  novelties  of  the  work  are  in  the  second  and  fourth 


volumes.  The  lattm*  is  written  in  part  by  Dr.  d'regelh's,  who 
has  rewritten  the  chapters  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Ah'W 
Testaiiu'iit,  and  revised  the  introductions  to  the  several  books. 


“Here  1  am,  not  author,  hat  simply  editor.  I  felt  lliat  I  stood  ou 
vrrv  diHerent  groaad  from  that  which  I  had  occupied  with  rt'gard  to 
the  t(‘xtaal  portion  of  the  volume.  I  had  not  so  much  to  consider 
how  /  should  have  treated  the  suhjects,  as  what  additions  may  he 
needful,  in  consecpience  of  modern  research,  to  what  the  Kev.  T.  1!. 
Home  had  himself  stated.  It  was  not  for  me  to  pull  down  one 
edifice  in  order  to  erect  another  in  its  stead;  to  do  this  for  the  mme 
sfake  of  change,  would  he  like  removing  an  old  manor  house  to  make 
room  for  a  trim  Italian  villa.  Some  would  have  wished  that  the 
(juotations  of  earlier  writers  given  by  31r.  Horne  should  he  omitt(‘d  : 
to  do  this  in  gcni'ral  was,  however,  ecpially  opposml  to  my  juiltjmvnt 
and  inclination  :  for  tluTe  are  fewv  things  to  which  it  is  now  more 
needful  to  diri'ct  the  attrition  of  biblical  students  than  that  there 


were  hihlieal  scholars  before  those  who  have  lived  and  w  rittiMi  during 
the  last  thirty  y(*ars.  To  many  now  the  invest igations  of  sueli 
toreigners  as  Kichhorn  and  Michaelis  s('em  things  almost  unknown 
and  such  seem  unconscious  that  we  ( ver  had  biblical  scholars  in  oni 


own  country.  To  such  the  names  of  bardin'r  and  otliers  aie 
milainiliar,  and  their  works  are  almost  or  ipiite  unknown.  I  am, 
theretore,  glad  that  such  citations  remain  as  given  by  Mr.  Horne,  and 
1  hope  that  they  mav  he  the  means  of  din'cting  some  students  to  the 
works  ol  those  who  lived  before  the  present  generation.  JJad  there 
not  been  such  an  ignoring  of  what  others  have  done  long  ago,  and 
i'ueh  ohliviousness  as  to  their  works,  we  should  not  find  so  many 
new  <li.^rorcririi  made  as  to  points  long  ago  investlgatt‘d  and  known. 
It  istlu‘part  of  wisdom  for  scholars  now  to  combine  all  that  is  true  in 
recent  research  with  the  ascertained  facts  of  earlier  inipiiry.” 

dust  tints  ought  a  book  like  irornc\s  Introduction  to  be  i‘dited  ; 
^tnd  if  the  whole  had  been  executi*d  in  this  spirit  and  on  these 
principles,  our  notice  w  ould  have  been  more  brief  and  pleasant. 
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Hut  WO  must  not  aiiticiputo.  It  is  enougli  to  call  the  reader’s 
sjM'cial  attention  to  the  extract. 

The  |M)rtion  of  Dr.  Tregelles’s  labours  is  all  that  can  be 
wislu‘(i  Full,  clear,  scholarly,  and  devout,  it  deserves  to  become 
the  text-lxM»k  of  Xew  Testament  criticism.  In  his  favourite 
theory,  indeed,— that  the  text  of  Scripture  is  to  be  taken  from 
tin*  rarUest  authorities — we  are  not  prepiired  unreservedly  to 
accpiiesce.  It  is  oidy  a  theory,  not  self-evident,  nor  is  it  as  yet 
supported  by  facts  sutHciently  p:eneral  and  decisive  to  justify 
stnuitr  assertions  in  relation  to  it.  Hut  this  theorv  is  main- 
tained  with  such  fairness,  and  is  itself  so  far  true,  that,  we  have 
no  objection  to  ur<j;e  a;j;ainst  the  volume  on  tliat  «Tound.  There 
is,  moreover,  throuLrhout  so  much  justice  done  to  other  theories, 
and  so  much  valuable  information  ‘>iven  on  MSS.  and  versions 
pmerally,  that  even  if  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  docu¬ 
ments  had  been  asserted  with  p’eater  exclusiveness,  we  should 
still  have  deemed  the  volume  to  be  well  wortliy  of  careful  study. 
I’he  time  the  author  has  himscdf  devoted  to  these  iiupiirics,  and 
the  threat  enthusiasm  which  his  book  displays,  <^ive  to  his  dis- 
ciLssions  the  interest  and  the  accuracy  of  a  ])ersonal  narrative, 
and  assure  the  student  that  he  is  travelling  with  one  who  knows 
every  turn  of  the  road,  and  who  is  at  once  a  competent  and  a 
willinjj^  ^uide.  This  j)art  of  the  volume  is  an  ori^iiuil  treatise— 
not  a  compilation — and  though  original,  yet  complete. 

The  srcoii'/  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Davidson,  Professor 
of  Kxep'sis  in  the  I. ancashirc  College.  It  is  devotc'd  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  t  dd  Testament,  and  to  interpretations  «4;en(‘rally ; 
and  contains  somewhat  copious  introductions  to  the  several 
books  of  th('  Old  Testament  and  of  the  A})()cry])ha.  The  lirst 
portion  on  Hiblical  Criticism  is  brief,  because  the  author  lias 
written  at  length  upon  the  subject  in  his  treatise  on  Hiblical 
(’riticism.  The  portion  on  Interpretation  is  also  brief,  for  a 
similar  reason;  and  the  })urpose  of  the  writer  is  tliat  both  sets 
of  books  should  bi‘  connected,  and  that  the  reader  should  follow 
the  last  in  prtderence  to  the  first,  “except  where  the  older  occupies 
independent  ijround  if  its  own  ”  (Ih-ef.  iv.)  “  The  writer  jdoiie,” 
he  adds,  “  is  rt*sponsible  for  all  to  wliicli  his  name  is  prefixed. 
None  of  his  fcdlow-labourers  is  accountable  for  any  tiling  in  his 
portion.”  (Prt‘f.  vii.) 

Hefore  proceeding  to  notice  this  volume,  a  pndiniinary  remark 
or  two  may  beoflbri‘don  what  may  fairlv  be ex[)ected  in  such  au 
lutriKluction  as  the  one  now  under  review.  It  is  necessary  to 
define  our  nicdsutr,  before  aflirniing  how  far  any  work  Ijas 
departed  from  it.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  any  grave  objections 
to  our  views  of  this  part  of  the  case.  First  of  all,  it  will  be 
allowed  that  a  book  of  this  sort  ouurht  to  be  homogeneous 
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There  should  be liannony  of  stylo  and  thought  in  tlie 
(lillereiit  portions  of  it.  No  one  would  j>refer  a  treatise  of  Cud- 
worth’s  on  tlieKteriial  Oblipfations  of  Virtue,  with  notes  and 


additions  by  William  Paley  or  Jeremy  Pentham  ;  or  a  tractate 
of  Jones  Loyd's  on  the  Curreney,  edited  by  ]\lr.  Chintz  ;  or  the 
Political  Kconomy  of  Adam  Smith,  sui)plemented  by  Sir  Ph 
Lvttoii  Ihdwer.  Such  unions  have  only  one  defence,  the  defence 
ot  which  old  Fuller  was  so  fond — “no  objection  can  lie  against 
the  match,  for  the  parlies  are  nothlu(j  (dan,''  In  all  other 
respects  tliey  are  unsuitable.  ])y  themselves,  each  member  of 
the  union  may  be  well  enough  :  brin*^  them  together,  and  tliey 
become  intoh'rable.  Some  such  feeling  has  jiassed  throu<>h  our 
mind  reimatedly  in  examining  Dr.  Davidson’s  volume.”  11  is 
style,  and  tendencies,  and  conclusions,  all  ditfer  from  those  of 
his  autlior  ;  and  though^  he  warns  you  that  he  only  is  ics])on- 
^ihle  for  what  he  has  written,  the  reader’s  sense  of  propriety  is 
shocked,  and  he  feels  fretted  and  chagrined.  Dr.  David'son 
denies  that  the  1  entateuch  was  written  by  Close's,  though  willing 
to  allow  that  we  owe  tlie  germ  of  it  to  him  ;  Solomon  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Lcclesiastes  j  the  book  of  dob  was  not  writtiui 
tdl  tdte'i  the  Ass\  nan  ca])tiv'ity,*  and  the  believ(*rs  of  that  day 
had  only  a  ‘‘  taint  toreboding  ” — a  glimiiKTiiig  hope — of  a 
future  state.  The  beautiful  confession'  in  that  book,  “  1  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  refers  cliielly  to  didiverance  from 
temporal  distress,  and  contains  no  allusion  to  the  ^l(‘s>siidi.  Such 
are  soim*  of  his  conclusions.  .Vr.  Horne  would  certainly  ojijiose 
t  icm  all;  and  Dr.  Iregellcs  jirobably  would  oppose  most.  JMr. 
Horne’s  introduction  is  emiihatically  an  Fnglishman’s  book; 
Hr.  Hayidson’s  is  essentially  (lernian.  The  one  cpioles  largely 
lom  Liiglisli  authorities,  and  is  adapti'd  to  the  reading  of 
Lnglish  divines:  the  (piotations  of  the  other  are  nine-tenths  of 
them  from  books  of  which  many  widl-educatcd  clergymen  have 
lle^er  lu'ard.  ^Ir.  Horne’s  style  is  cautious,  respectful,  and 
conciliatory;  ])r.  J)avidson’s  is  loose,  soniewliat  fli})})ant  and 
irritating.  The  merits  of  the  two  writers  we  are  not  now  dis- 
cussLig ,  but  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  their  books  are  not 
jm  islied  apart.  The  only  excuse  for  the  union  is  as  before — 
tliat  they  are  mdhimj  akin.'' 

A  second  requisite  in  a  book  of  this  order,  is  that  it  should 
ina  vi  t  10  reader  fairly  familiar  with  the  standard  luiyli.sh  litera- 
of  the  subjects  it  discusses ;  and  that  its  statements 


lKX)k  ^hut  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  assinjns  a  similar  date  to  this 

to  w’  i  ]  *T  V  Hildad  is  a  J*ersian  name,  and  that  the  tribes 
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nlumUl  Ik‘  in  forms  wliicli  the  more  English  student  can  appro- 
ciatc.  AVe  do  not  under-valnc  (icnnan  scholarsliip ;  we  should 
hail  a  volume  tliat  tliorou;j:hly  investigated  the  views  of  (iernian 
authors.  AVe  have  given  all  the  heartier  wedeome  to  Dr. 
Davidson’s  previous  works,  heeause  they  generally  discuss  Con* 
tinenlal  authorities.  Even  in  such  an  Tntroduction  as  Horne’s, 
moret»ver,  we  expert  the  results  of  all  modern  iiupiiry,  (ierman 
iiKpiiry  not  excepted.  lUit  to  make  the  staple  ot  the  volume 
(i(*rman  theories,  and  practically  ignore  most  oi  our  own  Mnglisli 
literature,  is  a  mistake.  It  was  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
earlieT  editions  of  Mr.  Horne,  that  he  sought  to  guide  thestudom 
to  other  works,  at  once  enabling  him  to  satisfy  his  judgment  and 
('xtend  his  knowh'dge  of  English  theology.  In  this  volume, 
the  n'ferences  ari'  nearly  all  to  foreign  authors.  For  evorv 
Englishman  (pioted,  we  are  introduced  to  the  names  of,  at  least, 
six  (lermans,  and  an  ill-natured  critic  might  add,  in  the  earlier 
part  the  Ihiglishman  is  Dr.  Davidson  himself  as  often  as  not ;  nor 
are  these  nderenet's  iihvays,  or  even  generally,  made  so  as  tube 
available  for  the  common  reader.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
such  a  hy])othesis  is  maintainc'd  hy  Schuhlmann,  Von  Cdlln, 
Ahitke,  and  Stickel,  hut  the  reasons  they  allege  are  untenable. 
For  various  solutimis  of  stated  difliculties,  or  answers  to  ob¬ 
jections,  the  student  is  referred  to  Keil  and  AVetti',  and  to  the 
former,  not  because  his  hook  is  the  hest^  hut  because  it  is  the 
latest.  Our  readers  will  not  misunderstand  these  remarks.  For 
such  discussions  we  should  he  among  the  first  to  thank  Dr. 
Davidson.  W’e  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  his  labours.  Hut  hm 
th(‘y  an'  out  of  place.  “  The  ])iece  put  in  from  the  new  agreeth 
not  with  th(‘  old,”  and  the  rent  is  made  worst'. 

A  third  (juality  essential  to  an  acceptable  introduction,  is  a 
calm,  judicial  tone — a  style  of  utterance,  of  illustration,  and  ot 
thouglit,  that  shall  win  the  confidence  of  its  readers.  The 
smart lu'vss  that  may  be  becoming  enough  in  an  advocate,  ii' 
inappropriate  in  a  judge.  Uepetitions,  platitudes  of  expre.ssion, 
Ishimu'liti.sli  attackst)n  botdvsand  men,  are  ])ecidiarly  unwelcome. 
And  we  must  confess  to  having  noticed  more  of  these  than  we 
could  have  wished. 


Take  the  following — its  forms  of  utterance.  Amidst  a  .some¬ 
what  touching  allusion  to  his  labours,  he  expresses  the  hope 
that,  “  if  lu'  lias  cut  away  some  of  the  traditional  fat  of  here¬ 
ditary  sentiment,  the  dist'a.sed  alone  has  been  removed  yet  be 
“can  hardly  expect  to  escape  censure  from  parties  wedded  to 
antiquated  notions.”  AVhat  “  traditional  fat”  is  we  hardly  know, 
and  fear  it  is  not  worth  knowing;  nor,  with  much  to  try  the 
patience  of  some  readers,  is  it  wdse  to  stigmatize  them  by  sucb 
descriptions.  Again:  — 
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“  The  authorittf  which  should  rightfully  bo  attached  to  the  works 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  has  been  very  variously 
ostiinat(*d.  While  they  need  not  be  depreciated  unduly,  neither 
nml  thev  he  excessively  extolled.  A  just  medium  should  he  observed. 
Takiiu^  them  as  a  body  of  interpreters,  we  cannot  place  them  in  a 
hvA\  rank.  They  had  learning,  piety,  and  zeal.  They  did  much  to 
recommend  the  truth  to  the  acceptance  of  others.  But  their  learn¬ 
ing  was  bv  no  means  extensive,  accurate,  or  profound.  It  was  super- 
ticial  and  shallow.  They  did  not  understand  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  lanurntgea'^ 

And  so  on,  through  twT)  long  paragraphs,  in  wdiieli  we  are  told  that 
the  Greek  Fath(*rs  are  well  worth  studying,  because  of  their 
familiarity  with  the  (Ircvk  tongue,  the  original  language,  we 
had  always  thought,  of  the  New'  Testament — a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  Scri})tures. 

As  an  example  \x  judicial  tone  : — 


“Good  commentaries  are  rare;  inditferent  ones  are  plentiful. 
IVOvley  and  M ant's  is  a  compilation  ;  and  a  very  meagre  and  insulfi- 
cient  one.  A.  (darke’s  is  little  better  than  a  com|.'ilation  gathered 
out  of  many  heterogeneous  sources.  Dodd’s  is  still  more  so,  and 
inferior,  riiere  is  also  a  commentary  from  Henry  and  Scott,  t/ianu- 
fiirtured  hy  (icoryc  Stokcft^  and  published  by  the  Beligious  Tract 
Society.  .  .  .  We  recommend  the  student  carefully  to  eschew^  all 
Midi.” — Vol.  11.,  p.  883. 

Again : — 

“Those  who  road  the  Bible  mainly  for  edification  will  refrain  from 
critical  and  philological  expositions.  They  will  take  up  with  Matthew' 
Henry,  the  greater  part  of  whose  remarks  are  mere  preaching,  not 
jiroper  interpretation ;  or,  perhaps,  w  ith  Scott,  who  preaches  less, 
though  he  paraphrases  too  much,  and  really  expounds  but  little, 
hut  ministers  of  the  gospel  will  go  to  Hammond,  Whitby,  Mac- 
knight,  Campbell,  F^lsley,  and  81ade,”  Ac. —  Vol.  II.,  p.  881. 


As  a  specimen  of  lui  Ishmaelitish  spirit — the  ndc  which 
teaches  that  no  doctrine  can  be  proved  from  Seripture  that  is 
contrary  to  reason  or  the  analogy'  of  faith,  is  commended  by  an 
attack  on  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  as  taught  b\'  Calvin  and 
Kdwards,  and,  we  may’^  add,  by  liicdiard  Watson  and  the  Wes- 
loyans.  Another  rule  is  illustrated  by  a  criticism  on  the 
^Westminster  Divines.  (Vol.  11.,  p.  480.)  In  all  these  cases 
Dr.  Davidson  may'  be  right;  but  w'c  deem  it  very'  unl'ortunatc 
that  his  examples  are  such  as  w’ill  tempt  half  his  readers  to 
<piestion  the  rules  thev  are  meant  to  illustrate. 

lo  the  class  of  infelicitous  utterances  w'c  arc  disposed  to  assign 
passage  (p.  808),  which  has  excited  in  us  some  surprise  : — 

The  importance  of  studying  the  Fathers,”  says  Dr.  Davidson,  **  is 
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eiihancod  in  our  view  bv  the  fact  that  /Ae  ^crm  alone  of  certain  pri. 
inarv  truths  is  coiitaiiied  in  the  Bible,  to  be  developi'd  thereafter  by 
the  ’spiritual  intellii^enee  and  eoiweiousness  of  the  true  church.  'JV 
New  Testament  contains  Christian  doctrine  and  duty  in  essence,  but 
tiiey  are  not  fully  developed  there.  Believers,  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  wtTe  to  uiilbld  them  by  degrees,  in  proportion  to 
their  attainments  in  the  divine  life  and  knowledge.” 


What  tliis  may  bo  made  to  moan,  we  cannot  tell.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  pus.sages  in  Scripture  whose  full  meaning  is  not  yet 
disco vtnvd,  and  which  are  perhaps  reser\ed,  as  Boyle  exiiressed 
it,  “to  (jutdl  some  luture  heresy,  or  resolve  some  y’et  unformed 
doubt,  (H-  conhaind  some  error  that  hath  not  a  naine,”  or,  we 
may  add,  j)rove  by'  fresh  prophetic  evidence  that  tlie  Bible  came 
from  (lod.  Scri[>ture  is,  in  a  word,  like  “  the  deep  sea,  beauti¬ 
fully  clear,”  and  yet  “  inimeasurablv  profound  so  tliat  there  is 
no  detinable  limit  to  our  insight  into  its  meaning.  But  to  speak 
of  primary  truths  as  taught  only^  in  germ,  and  to  be  develuj)t(l 
bv  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  men,  or  of  bodies  of  men,  is 
either  to  speak  very  loosely’,  or  it  is  to  deny’  the  coni])leteness  of 
Scripture  revelation,  on  primary  truths  too,  and  to  hold  the  inspi- 
ration  of  tlie  Christian  church.  Ih-obablv  the  former  alternative 
is  the  true  solution  of  the  case;  but  either  alternative  weakens 
our  rtdiance  on  the  caution  and  judgment  of  our  teacher. 

Of  (dher  es.sential  (pialities  we  note  no  deficiency’.  There  is 
coin[)etent  scholarship,  devout  feeling,  reverence  for  all  that  is 
religious  and  moral  in  Scripture,  with  an  obvious  conviction  of 
the  imjKutance  of  i»ietv,  and  of  man’s  need  of  divine  teachiug 
to  comprehend  its  truths.  AVilhal,  however,  there  is,  as  we  have 
said,  t(K>  much  in  the  tone  we  cannot  commend. 

The  tault  ot  the  book  is  the  theory  of  the  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inspiration,  lie  maintams  that  part  of  the  Bible /.s  the 
word  ol  (lod,  and  ])art  not.  AVhen  the  writers  speak  of  religious 
and  moral  truth,  they’  were  under  a  peculiarly  divine  guidance; 
when  they’  speak  ot  matters  collateral  to  religion,  such  as  points 
of  history,  geography,  natural  science,  cV:c.,  tliey  are  left  iiiucli 
more  to  themselves.  He  is  disposed  to  allow  no  more  mistakes 
in  this  departnu'iit  t/uin  arc  proved ;  but  he  expects  them,  and 
b<‘lu‘ves  that  the  writms  are  neither  infallible  nor,  in  fact,  always 
accurate.  ^I'p.  503,  504.) 

Ihe  extent  to  which  Dr.  Davidson  carries  this  theory’ it  i^ 
not  ca.sy'  to  define.  He  quotes  with  approbation  the  views  ol 
Dr.  JVe  Smitli,  as  given  in  the  Comjrvpatiomd  Magazine  for 
ISdi,  p.  4v2,*  of  Dr.  Arnold,  as  appealed  to  by’  Mr.  Aowiiian 

If  were  not  anxious  to  avoid  by-questions,  we  should  foriually 
demur  to  Some  of  those  ipiotations.  Tlie  venerated  name  of  Ty^  tiiiiitb 
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(“  Pliasrs  of  Faith,”  pp.  07,  08,  4th  od.),  of  Badon  Powell,  and 
of  'fholiick ;  and  lie  says  j^encrally  tliat  the  mission  of  the 
writers  of  Scripture  was  a  ndigious  one  : — They  “  tcerc  religions 
and  moral  teachers,  but  they  were  not  teachers  of  geography 
or  history.  Their  commission  did  not  extend  so  far  ”  (p.  373). 

The  following  are  samples  of  the  apjilication  of  the  theory, 
and  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  he  carries  it.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  the  inspired  compiler  often  followed  different 
historical  doaimenfs ;  and  as  these  doeuments  were  sometimes 


discrepant  in  chronology  and  history,  there  are  naturally 
diacrepamdes  in  the  inspired  narrative.  Ifence  the  discrepancies 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  and  1  Sam.  xvi.  (pp.  511),  518,  51‘2,  511,  514). 
In  both  Testaments,  the  insjiired  writers  followed  in  their 
narratives  different These  traditions  did  not  agree; 
ncitlu'r,  of  course,  do  the  narratives  basi'd  upon  them.  Hence 
discrepancies  in  the  history  of  the  denitil  of  Ih'ter  (p.  540)  ;  in 
the  order  of  the  facta  of  the  llesurrection  (p.  545)  ;  and  in  lleh. 
ix.  4,  as  compared  with  I  Kings  viii.  1).  Sometimes  the  inspired 
writi'r  forgt'ts  or  confounds  the  facta,  as  does  the  author  of 
(dironicles  (]).  52()) ;  as  does  ^lark,  mistaking  Abiathar  for 
Ahimelech  (i).  551 ).  Even  an  eve-witness  mav  be  niisfalrn  ;  and 
hence  of  »John’s  statement — that  our  Lord  was  brought  forth  to 
the  people  at  the  sirfh  hour — it  is  said :  it  “  cannot  be  correct. 
It  must  either  ho  changed  into  thirds  or  bo  looked  upon  as  an 
original  mistake,  of  no  consequence  in  so  trivial  a  matter.” 

e  trust  that  we  do  Dr.  Davidson  no  wrong  in  these  extracts. 
Ills  meaning  is  frequently  obscured  by  repetition.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  too  must  be  made  for  his  tendency  to  startle  and  shock  his 
readers;  hut  still  it  seems  clear  that  ho  holds  that  the  true  solu¬ 


tion  of  many  difficulties  is — “  Here  the  inspired  writers  are 
mistaken;'^  “This  is  the  human  in  their  writings,  not  the 
divine;”  and  further,  that  in  matters  of  science,  (dironology, 
and  history,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  does  not  warrant  the 
correctness  of  its  teaching. 

Kow,  in  relation  to  these  statements,  we  may  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that  each  is  simply  a  hypothesis,  and  that  the  whole 
form,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  sentence,  a  theory;  a  theory, 
mori'over,  neither  justified  by  any  defined  principle,  nor  reipiin'd 
by  the  facts.  Theories  in  theology  are  of  course  allowable. 
I  hey  are  intended  to  explain  Scripture,  or  to  sot  forth  its 


ouf»ht  not  to  })e  rct.aincd  as  favouring  Dr.  Davidson’s  views.  The  statements 
quoted  from  his  papers  in  the  Congreg^itiomU  for  1H37,  are  very 

materially  modified  hy  other  statements  in  the  same  magazine  for  1838, 
pp.  This  fact  ought  to  have  been  noted,  especially  as  Dr.  Smith 

maintains  that  in  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  inspiration  is  a  “  guarantee  of 
their  authenticity  and  truth.” 
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toacliin^  in  a  brief’  form,  and  sometimes  to  meet  objections. 
They  are,  liowever,  to  be  held  only  as  theories.  Tliey  ari' 
thin^Tf^  not  ])roved  ;  nor  are  they  in  any  case  the  only  con¬ 
ceivable  .solution  or  summary  of  the  facts.  If  they  are  .so,  they 
become  compreiiensive  truths,  and  are  as  much  divine  as  the 
statements  or  facts  that  prove  them.  As  theories,  they  are 
j)urcly  htimtnty  and  have  no  claim  on  our  belief.  To  illustrate 
<mr  nK‘anin»r:  in  Mark  xiv.  25,  it  is  said  that  tlesus  was 
crucified  at  the  third  hour,  i.e.  in  Jewish  reckoninp;,  at  nine  in 
the  morning.  John  .says  that  Jesus  was  led  forth  to  the  ])eople 
ju.st  previous  t )  his  bearing  tlie  cross  about  the  nixth  hour,  ie. 
if  it  be  in  Jewish  reckoninji^,  about  noon.  1  lore  is  a  diserepaiicv ; 
and  upon  any  one  of  the  following  suppositions  it  is  explained 
1  .Transcribers  nhuj  have  written  in  Jolin  sixth  for  thinly  as  indeiHl 
.some  MSS.  read.  2.  About  the  sixth  hour  }nuy  be  a  ‘»vneral 
(h'seription  of  what  commiMictsl  about  the  third,  and  was  ooin- 
plet(Ml  by  the  sixth,  d.  John  may  have  reckoiU'd,  accordinj^  to 
a  lioman  reckoning,  from  midnight ;  the  more  ])robably,  as 
when  he  wrote,  the  »Iew.s  were  scattered,  and  the  lioman  power 
and  tongue  had  b(‘come  moi'e  widely  extended  throuj’houl  the 
Kast  ;  or,  4.  It  may  be  said  John  has  mistaken  the  hour,  and 
the  mutter  is  too  trivial  to  be  made  a  ji^round  of  objection  to  his 
narrative.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improbability  ot‘  a 
mistake,  in  a  case  where  if  it  is  allowed  it  has  the  elfect  of 
shortening  by  one  half  the  mortal  ayony  of  the  cross;  and  in  a 
narrative  which  the  writer  .solemnly  afHrnis  to  be  tnic  (xxi.  24); 
and  by  a  man  who  rtMiiembered  tin*  very  day  and  hour  when  ho 
first  visited  his  Lord  (John  i.  do — 40),  it  is  plain  that  the 
supposition  of  a  mistake  is  as  much  a  supposition  as  any  of  the 
other  su^^ested  solutions.  It  has  le.ss  evidence  in  its  favour 


than  any,  and  much  le.ss  than  some;  and  it  is  but  a  supposition 
after  all.  W  e  note  this  fact  b(‘eause  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  and  similar  theories  to  decrv  all  explaiiu* 
t ions  but  their  favourite  one  as  mere  hypotheses:  an  objection 
that  applies  at  least  as  strongly  to  their  own. 

1  urnin^  from  single  instance's  to  the  sweeping  theory — that 
in  hi.story,  ^:c.,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  does  not  wainiut 
its  accuracy — we  note  a^ain  that  it  is  purely  a  theory.  Ihe 
allet^iMl  facts,  as  Dr.  Davidson  states  them,  are,  that  inspircHl 
writers  .som«'tinies  copy  discri'pant  documents,  or  follow 
crepant  traditions,  without  eorrectin«^  them;  and  that  in  a  very 
fe*w  and  unimportant  and  ascertainable  instances  they  make 
mistakes.  Sundy  the  only  logical  conclusion  is  (we  are  not 
sjH'akin^  of  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  .state  of  facts,  supposing 
them  to  Ih*  tarts,  upon  the  minds  of  most  men),  tliat  in 
cases  there  is  in.u'curacy’ ;  but  in  all  other  cases  we  have  g'>od 
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ri'iisoii  to  trust  tlic  writers,  whose  character  and  pronoral  fidelity 
are  uniinpeaclied.  Here  a<i:ain  we  are  not  examining  the 
acruracv  ol*  the  ])reinises.  We  only  atlirin  that  the  general 
(aifn(stirort/ihie>iK  ot‘  the  inspired  wiiters  in  history  is,  as  a 
tlieon  tical  conclusion  based  on  alleged  facts,  as  scanty  and  as 
inconclusive  as  can  well  be  conceived.  So  that  if  it  be  thought 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  infidel,  who  objects  to  the  inaccuracy 
oi  j}(nii(fns  of  the  sacred  narrative,  to  say  that  the  ir/iole  is 
inaccurate,  more  or  less,  we  must  rob  tbe  iinswer  of  its  force  by 
aflinning  that  it  is  more  theoretical  and  less  true  than  the 
object  ion  itself.  If  it  were  true,  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
it.  As  the  case  really  is,  we  hold  it  to  be  as  false  as  it  is  futile. 
Again,  let  not  this  reasoning  be  misaj)i)rehended.  Tlie  popidar 
objection  to  the  universal  trustworthiness  of  the  inspired  writers 
is,  that  it  is  a  theorg  of  inspiration,  .\dmit  it  to  be  so,  it  is  a 
theory  sustained  by  ten  thousand  facts,  and  involved  in  the 
nature  (►f  insj)iration  itself ;  while  the  o})j)osite  view — that  the 
histori(\s  of  Scripture  are  not  trust  wort  liy — is  also  a  theory, 
without  more  than  the  scantiest  evidence  at  most  on  its  side. 

but  ])crhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  fallibility  of  the  writers 
of  the  bible  on  matt  ms  of  history  or  scienc(i  follows  from  the 
admitted  piincij)le  of  a  divine  revelation.  That  revelation  is  a 
revelation  of  redij^ious  truth,  not  of  science  or  of  history.  To 
s(‘ek  the  latter,  therefore,  in  the  Hible,  is  to  seek  the  dead 
among  the  living,  and  to  mistake  tlie  very  nature  of  a  divine 
eomnmnicatioii. — Tliis  is  one  form  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  argument. 
Tlu‘  inspired  writers,  says  he  in  substance,  were  not  commis¬ 
sioned  to  teach  either  history  or  scimice,  and,  therefore,  when 
tliey  t('ach  (dther,  we  are  not  implicitly  to  follow  tlunn.  ^’ow, 
in  this  reasoning,  as  it  seems  to  us,  both  the  j)remis(*s  and  the 
conclusion  are  wrong.  From  tlie  reverence  of  the  insi)ir(‘d 
wnttTs  for  Scri])ture;  their  denunciations  against  sindi  as  speak 
m  (lod’s  name  when  He  has  not  sent  them,  or  add  to  God’s 
word,  we  should  have  suppost'd  the  true  conclusion  from  such 
premises  to  be  :  “  They  were  not  commissiom'd  to  teach  history, 
ami,  therefore,  they  do  not  teach  it.”  “  Tliey  were  moral  and 
religious  teachers  only,  and  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
proper  functions  of  their  office.”  The  premises,  mon'over,  are 
unsound.  What  the  inspired  writers  were  commissioned  to 
teach  is  to  be  gathered  from  what  they  have  taught  ;  and  to 
affirm  that  liistory  was  not  includ(*d  in  their  commission  is  to 
deny  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the 
f  hristian  n'velation.  It  is  emphatically  truth  taught  in 
examples — tin*  facts  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  set 
forth  liistorically  in  their  connexion  with  God  as  (h*t‘ator,  Ruler, 
ami  Ki'deemer.  It  may  be  true  that  to  tcac^h  liistoi’V  is  not  a 
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cliii'f  business  of  the  Ibbic :  it  may  be  true  also  that  history  is 
tauj^hf  only  in  eonnoxion  with  the  ehureli,  or  Th'ovidencc,  or 
human  salvation.  Ibit  this  is  only  saying  that  the  history  of 
the  lliblo  is  moral  and  religions  ;  so  that  if  our  faith  in  that 
history  is  shaken,  we  ean  rely  neither  on  its  morality^  nor  on  its 
ndi^ion. 

"riie  same  ]irineiple  is  put  by  Dr.  Davidson  in  another  form. 
The  inspired  writers,  he  says,  had  elearly  not  ii  fall  knowh'dgr 
of  all  the  faets,  some  of  which  they  deseribe ;  and,  tlicn'foro, 
mav  we  not  Ixdieve  that  tlu'V  had  ?tot  an  nccarafc  knowh'dge. 
Luke,  for  example,  records  events  in  an  order  ditlering  in  some 
eases  from  the  order  of  Matthew  ;  and  if  he  knew  not  the  time 
to  which  (‘aeli  event  belongs,  may  he  not  have  becui  mistaken  in 
respect  to  otluT  eircumstances  ^  Ibit  l\ere  again  the  ])rennse 
is  a  mere  supposition  (tliough,  no  doubt,  highly  probable  in  some 
eases),  and  tin'  conclusion  lias  no  connexion  with  it.  Luke  imuj 
hav('  known  the  time,  and  have  deenn'd  it  best  to  (dassifv  liis 


facts  on  sonn*  otlier  principle,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  tcinjitatioii 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  death  of  John  the  Daptist ;  and  if  it 
be  true  that  he  had  not  full  knowledge  of  time  or  other  things, 
all  thes(‘  otlier  things  are  unn'corded ;  and  why  should  ive 
therefore  eonelinle  that  he  had  not  accurate  knowledge  of  wliat 
he  <!ocx  record  ?  Admit  this  reasoning,  and  all  revchition 


lx*eomes  uncmlain.  The  inspired  writers  had  wot  fall  knowledge 
of  evt'ii  the  moral  and  ridigious  truths  which  they  taught.  Hue 
of  tin'  most  enlightiuK'd  of  them  aflirms  that  he  knew  “  in  part  ” 


and  ])r(»phesi('d  “in  part.”  Are  we,  therefore,  to  reject  liis 
teaching  ^ 


M  e  ghnlly  avow  (»nr  conviction  that  the  logical  eonelnsioiis, 
whii'h  follow  from  Dr.  Davidson’s  statements,  he  himself  would 
in  a  large'  measure'  elisaveiw.  lie  maintains  stre'nuenislv  that 
in  matters  of  nmrals  and  re'ligious  truth,  Scripture  is  enir  guide, 
anel  enir  emly  guieh'.  Tie  is  elisposed  tei  maintain  also,  that  the 
errors  eef  the  inspire*el  writeTs  in  histeiry  and  seuenee  are,  in  fact, 
trivial  anel  ininiportant.  They  bedong  not  to  the  essentials  ed 
the  iaith.  Dnt  then  he  has  fallen  into  the  snare  of  many 


]>hilosophie  minels.  lie  has  generalize'd  too  soon  anel  too 
large'ly.  He  has  given  utteraiu'e  to  jireipositions  of  wide  swee'p 
and  ot  very  extensive  application — propositienis  which,  if  true, 
will  ne>t  be  eonfiiu'el  to  unimportant  matters,  nor  ean  be  : — not 
to  insist  upeui  the  eebjee'tion,  that  no  two  men  are  likely  to  agre'C 
on  what  is  unimpe>rtant  in  statements  which  inveilve  religious 
truth,  and  the  character  of  inspireel  men. 

M  e  imte,  se'cemdly,  of  this  tlieeuy  that  it  is  based  upon  a  dis- 
tinctieui  unsanetieineel  by  anything  in  SeTiptnre ;  and  invedves, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  a  praetieail  denial  of  its  claims  as  an  inspir'd 
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l.n<>k  Tlie  theory  (listin!>inshes,  it  will  be  marked,  between  the 
roli.douA  and  the  liistorical-.daims  divine  authority  for  the 
fir-r  and  denies  it  to  the  seeond.  The  dislinetion  is  of  vital 
imnortaiice.  If  true,  it  solves  all  ditllciilties,  though  at  the 
cxm'iise  of  a  large  portion  of  Seripturi'.  And  yet,  not  one  word 
is  Lid  in  Seripture  of  the  distinction  itselt.  On  the  contrary, 
the  historical  and  the  ethical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  arc 
nuoted  with  equal  reverence.  The  facts  named  in  llebrenvs 
xi.  seem  as  mueh  parts  of  the  word  of  God  as  the  ethical 
descriptions  of  Romans  iii.  'flic  hhtorn  of  _1  aid  s  eon- 
vorsioii  he  himself  gives  as  an  evidence  ot  his  divine  authority 
(Gal.  i.  20) ;  aiul  it’  the  evidence  itself  is  not  necessarily 
accurate,  what  bocoines  of  the  conclusion?  Above  all,  how  is  it 
that  a  hook  which  professes  to  be  a  succession  of  revelations 
from  God,  reaches  us  with  a  larrro  admixture  ot  human 
adtlitions;  and  yet  without  a  single  intimation  what  these 
additions  are,  or  even  a  hint  that  such  additions  have  been  made? 

To  th('  further  remark,  that  this  theory  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a 
practical  denial  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  hoolty 
\vc  anticipate  no  (dijection.  hatever  be  included  in  inspi¬ 
ration,  and  whatever  notions  be  entertained  on  tlie  sub’p'ct  of 
inspiration,  or  modes — suggestion,  supi'i’intendence,  illumination, 
the  vorhal  dictation  of  certain  truths,  and  what  not,-  the  least 
that  can  be  claimed  for  an  inspired  book  is  that  it  be  trust- 
icortJiij — that  men  may  Indieve  its  teachings^  and  ridy  u])on 
them.  “In  the  compilation  of  a  narrat  iv(*,’ ^  says  Dr.  lye 
Smith  in  substance,  “the  ollicc  of  inspiration  is  to  guaiantec 
its  authenticity  and  truth.’’  .  .  .  “  \  eracity  aiid  accuracy  are 

all  we  want.”*  Hut  these  assuredly  we  dn  want.  ^  And  these 
this  theory  withholds  from  all  in  Sciiptun'  tliat  is  histoii(*al, 
that  is,  from  a  large  portion  of  the  sacred  books.  AN  (*  gladly 
allow  that  Dr.  Davidson  himself  maintains  th(‘  accuracy  ot  the 
history  of  Scripture  in  essential  matters  j  only  wc'  must  hold 
that  his  principle  denies  its  inspired  accuracy,  and  tends  to 
destroy  all  reliance  upon  it  as  the  word  of  God.  ^ 

Having  criticized  the  theory  ot  Dr.  Davidson  at  such 
length,  we  feel  bound  to  sav  a  few  words  on  tluMlifliciiltii's  which 
his  theory  is  intended  to  solv('.  That  there  are  ditliculties,  sa^ 
apparent  contradictions,  we  allovc.  But  let  the  r(‘ader  maik 
tliat  many  of  them  are  textnuly  and  arc  removed  by  asc<'i  t. lining 
the  true  reading  of  the  contradictory  statements.  Dr.  Da\  idsoii 
has  done  good  service  by  carefully  enumerating  man\  ot  this 
class.  They  are,  of  course,  not  mistakes  ot  the  inspired  texty  uit 
^»f  the  human  copy.  Alany  again  are  owing  to  a  misconception 
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of  what  insniratioii  moans  and  does.  Dr.  Davidson,  for  c.xim 
jdo,  qiiofos  Job  x.\i.\.  18,  to  prove  fliat  Job  ladieved  in  j 
••  pli.vni.\,”  a  fabulous  bird,  and  had,  therefore,  crude  notions  of 
natural  history :  and  Dr.  Trcgelles  answers  him  bv  showin<>-  that  in 
all  probability  the  original  is  rightly  translatc'd  as  in  our  ''Hiodbli 
version,  “  sand ;  ’  and  thus  Job’s  eliaraeter  as  a  natural''liN 
torian  is  re-wtablished.  I!ut  what  has  the  ipiestion  to  do  with 
the  insjiiration  ol  this  book  I*  No  one  atiirins  that  Job’s 
siM-eehes  were  m.-'p/m/,  that  is,  that  Job  teaches  in  (bid’s  name 
Mis  follies  and  mistakes,  and  the  follies  and  mistakes  of  a  thorn 
sand  others  are  recorded  ;  nay,  even  the  follies  and  mistakes  of 
the  inspired  writ.-rs  themselves.  And  yet,  the  insjiirc'd  we/mio/ 
e/  Me  recon!  remains  iinimiieaeh.-d.  The  on!,,  diilieulti,.s  witi, 
winch  we  are  eoneerned,  are  diflieiilties  tliat  arise  from  the 
apparent  di.sere]uint  teaching,  (;„d,  of  insiiired  men.  To 

these  .‘xebisively  our  impiiries  should  be  confined.  Still  moro 
of  our  SiTiptureddhenlties  are  owing,  as  w(>  believe,  to  a  vieiou- 
system  ol  inlerprelation.  Men  confound  with  Scripture  tea, •him- 
hen  own  inli'renees,  and  then  they  ascribe  to  that  teachim-llie 
inaeenraiaes  that  originate  rially  with  themselves.  In  ,"th,r 
woids,  what  (lod  nt  Seriiitnre  does  teach  in  clear  and  e.xiilkit 
t.i  ns  on  histo,;,  and  on  ,rdnrc,  we  Imlieve  ;  but  we  must  not 
aige  upon  linn  meanings  winch  a  sound  exegesis  disowns. 

It  must  be  plan,  that  the  alleged  doctrine  b  Ilis  teaching.  I’or 
lie!  r  hold,  and  Dr.  Davidson  among  them,  tiiat  tlic 

fliio  r  f  "i  *  '*^**''e  the  earth  (Gen.  i.)  means  .some- 

firm  and  solid;  so  that  when  ft  is  said  that  (iod  nniil.' 

the  Hebrews  had  imst 
(iiii's'iioi'I’J  l'!"  .'**”''(•***1  Now,  to  .say  nothing  of  the 

on/)  wb  '  I*  *i'*'  jhii'  the  root  inetins  /o  h'lil  I 

We' 111  **  ^  osie  that  the' eonelnsion  is  altogether  irrelevant !' 

i.moi- m?  “■''l  Addison  will,  wor.se  than  harhiiriV 

wirh  -  •^l'V='l<«  of  the  “firmameiit,”  a  t.riu 

from  I’on?  "-"W.'*  7)  i  **  •spirit  it  is  eotiehi,li',l 

lifei^'^i  .  '  toiirhes  that  the  death  of  f///aiiiinal 

ill  nr  k  (■*  *'•*'  i''"'..’  t^'O  facts  of  gi'ologv  are  (luatctl 

renee  •m  l'  “  "•'’'tuI'C.  Jhit  this  eonelnsion  is'a  mere  inf(s  | 

the  ,,V;  ’‘''?7i  '’‘l'r  ilifereiiee.  T’lielifoof  I 

L  isi  '"’o  in  (ienesis  earefnllv  distiV  I 

hist.  rV  "*■  i-^  to  fti'-'-  tl«'  I 

ne  iJeil'  n'T*  I"”  "•  I*'  n'orcover.  briiles ar,'  I 

r.‘ltor  ...  '  V"*’  n>o  ineln.le.l  no  less  intho  I 

^.•rii.tnr..  1  iiore  again  the  mistake  is  not  ni  I 

the.. •,«!  '”  ,  '/•  '"v'T*  ""‘‘'■in’otalion.  The  “ /niinrs  vi  I 

•  rl  he  .,//,„;,  of  tlm  .sun,”  and  manv  otli.-r  e-x^ression-  I 
'"'ong  to  the  same  class.  .Such  expresswim  are  not  meant  tr  I 
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aflirin  fluit  the  eartl.  has  pillar,,  or  11, a(  H.e  sun  Wv  Tl 

utterances  conimoii  to  all  laii«>'U'i«-es  ..,.,1  ^""'7  are 

Bihlo  ineant  to  teach  wliat  sonic  hare  /n/c/'m/ 

Its  teachin^ss  would  have  been  imt  in  ■,  /  .  r  1  ‘ 

These  exidanations.  howeler  li  unf  -y.;  • 

cuItiVs  ofScriptuiv.  To  inopf  ^  <xIi*iiKst  nil  f]io  difli- 

sufr^n>stio„s.  l.'i,.s}’,  uearlv'all  nan-  dT^ror 

in  common  life  by  (lifferent  \vUuo^  ^  r  ^  ^‘veiits 

tlHn..d.  an  advo.^.te  n.av  tr 

autliority  of  the  witnesycy  1  V  •*?,  uV'^’  the 

arc  otherwise  credible  and  011  an,  <I>at  if  the  men 

iTcpancies  can  be  lia.’nionized,  thiarS-t^ir'''^'''''''^ 

attest  their  fidelitv  tlian  tlie  reverse  .  ' ‘  '.‘'I«"'<'H's  rather 

t"  lie  honest  and  coninetent  untrufliV  1^  Hit' witness  is  known 
ioast  admissible  solutiou  Ml^l 1  'T". Hie 


li'ast  admissible  solut'hin the 3 

«// the  discrepancies  vanish  .  .1  •  '**  •Viipture;  nearlv 

'vhich  is  allowable,  and  (he  leaa  n"'l*  any  one  df 

iitnoiance  or  dishoiiestv  of  iltl  ■  lail'posDion  of  the 

for  example,  diHl-rs  Iron,  .’\lalthewV,' bur^if  f;'"^‘='>o^.y, 

ackiiowh'dijed  imblie  vn,.,...,i. .  .-/•  ■’  .  ,  ?■“*'  'i*  taken  Iron, 


-k-iowled-md  pul,bV  r;;:,rds  ,  7;  ?  r 

oar  bord  (hrou-di  .Alarv  the  dL-r  >  <>»' 

ail  ara:iiment  atjainst  the  ie'-"il  ‘'''ase  to  bi' 


ll,„riK„|,  ar,/;r‘  ,,  ,T”'  .-'I'-- S'*-"™.,,,', 

ai  nuprobable  as  it  is  irreverent 

J^r.  J  rc^(*lb\s; ; _  *  ^'^iliivly  concur  with 

MW-  '^«S,.lMrM  iC  M  aolMli.,1.  Mnn  b,. 

y  .I.-  L  b^V“ " .'I”  1;, 


II  lu-  .  ijiit  n*  **  o()(‘s  not  hapnen  to 

>>'  filets  of  the  case,  it  proves  that  h" 

'-••*>  the  notion  of  nsu -riunl  hi  ii  ^  71’"  H-at,  there 

-i-ntal  iKart  •  ^  ,.*1  -‘I  Hien  it  reeoih 


■.fai'-t  the  inentd  ~  ^  -'‘1  Ha'.i  it ’ree^iis 

^biriieiv.,  pref.  *  maintain  it.”— 


L  1 1.  r  r‘‘"  our  ,s.ccm./  sng- 

’".“•iok'ous  to  „ lanv  i,  1  iuMo;  a  ease  vefy 

"'""“•ybefoin,;  y  ‘7’""'”*  ’^ofbw 

ill  the  mind  of  the  !’'of  Hiey  will  create  no 

^‘IV  inan  who  takes  . .  .V,"'  o"<ln«li I -hearted  stmlent. 


-lio  fak;"  "bis  :  --^-bHi.H^airted  sVndYal 

a  little  more,  and  he'  will  eblf  '  7/  ^ *"  take 

'•oase  to  disturb  his  reimse  ^  "f  they  will 

torhaps  it  moo  Iw.  ....M  >.  .  .... 


I'erl  •  ,  •  '  t'lmse.  J 

>^  /or<vo,l  cw,!Ynsbm  '""th  ’’o^o'i'iiff  in  in  snjiportof 

''■^o'^'oryoftheJt;  '"'b?'  "ttli  liohliiif.  the  tiaith  of 


'^'b:st,n.vY7,V.rS^^^^^  t  . . 

and  we  plead  .miltv  t,’.  ‘  K  *  !l'!‘  out  aronnimits  to  d.-fend  it ; 

ntudy  of  the  Itihi,.  bY evm  *  ■'  *7^7  n  "  commenced  the 

'e  have  found  in  tho\v  '*1”"?’  1  ’  "  liat  it  claiai,  to  lie. 

“t  in  the  words  of  our  I.ord  and  of  Paul  the  most. 


cunicAi.  sTrm-  or  the  holy  scuim  uEs. 

.locMvc  a^^sertions  of  a  divine  (■ommission ;  of  the  guidance  of 
he  lloh-  Spirit  in  their  teaei.ing.  AN  c  have  marked  how  they 
iahn  1  0  sa.ne  authority  for  the  Old  Testament,  or  , nearly  mk 
Ik.  and  for  the  collected  books.  We  have  been  lorccd  « 

K«  elude  that  cither  wo  must  ad.nit  this  claim,  or  deny  that  the 
wriJirs  were  even  examined  tlu-  cci*«re 

of  their  claims,  tested  their  character,  listened  to  the  tale  ot 
•heir  sufferings,  investigated  the  testimony  of  their  adversaries 
alkeil  the  ten  thousau.l  incidental  proofs  of  truthfulness  which 
Wir  own  narratives  and  all  aiiti.pnty  supply.  '^N.e  have  seen, 
luoi'eover,  in  the  history  of  the  church,  how  obiection  attor 
object  ion  has  iindted  away,  or  furnished  fresh  evidence  of  the 
literal  a.rura.  vof  their  story,  till  the  conclusion  has  he, ome 
irresistible,  that  tlnw  are  honest,  truthful  inspired  ineii  N\ 
then  turn  to  the  diiliculties  of  the  inspired  record,  wh  ih  ban, 
shrunk  within  our  memory  from  scores  to  ^ 

pared  to  admit  whatever  is  prom/,  we  confess  ^ 

Ibis  sta-e,  either  tlu'  dishonesty  ortho  igiioram-  of  the  writers  on 
topics  they  profess  to  teach,  seems  to  us  an  admission  as  im on 
silteiit  with  the  common  principles  of  evideiim  as  it  is  .h.ro.!|a 
tm-y  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Anything 
inoVe  likely  than  that  these  men  penned  as  true  what  ci 
not  know;  or  had  no  suflicioiit  reason  to  believe,  and  tlu 
arram'cd  to  place  their  documents  in  an  inspired  volume.  - 
the  student  begin  by  treating  the  word  of  (iod  as  men  trea  11 
works,  lie  sure,  tlist  of  all,  that  it  II.s  word :  then  hold  fa 
the  principle  that  what  (iod  teaches  as  true  ^  ^iie;  M 
“Scriptura  Mrudu.r"  is  a  thi'ory  as  improbable  as  th.c  dd  i  r 
responding  theorv  “  Xutura  Mrndax ;  ”  and  we  venture  to  afh..n 
that  he  will  find  fewer  difliculties  in 

that  the  diiliculties  ot  both  will  gradually  vield  o_  ...  . 

impiiry  and  further  light,  till  at  last  all  becomes  plain  ;  d Jio 

in  our' (lav,  or  on  earth,  then  in  the  days  ot  our  children,  on 
% 

'*'wV  trust  our  v.>aders  will  not  suppose  from  these  remark^ 
that  we  are  unmindful  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  services  to  D'o  ciuu 
of  Diblical  Science.  There  is  much  in  his 
value  ;  there  is  much  in  this  volume  deserving  of  caretiil  sni  • 
AVe  are  not  sure  that  wo  have  always  caught  his  meaning,  i 
shall  rejoice  to  be  told  that  we  have  misapprelu'iided  it. 
on  the  ‘supposition  that  he  holds  the  sweeping  'I'*’?'’-'' p 
attemuted  to  define,  we  cannot  but  denounce  it.  It  is  ill-t"  ; 
it  is,  ill  Horne,  out  of  place  ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be,  as  a  t  li^ 
untrue.  If  this  supi>osition  is  wrong,  we  can  only  ^  „ 

a  verv  natural  mistake,  and  implore  our  author  to  vvii  i 
piianlodly.  With  groat  satisfaction  shall  wc,  in  that 
draw  this  censure,  though  in  so  doing  we  condoiun  ourso  \cs* 
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AuT.  IV.— SIR  JOHN  .MALCOL^r. 

Th(‘  TJf(‘  Covrrspoiulcncr  of  Sir  John  ^lalcolm,  G.CIh  From 

.lournala.  l^y  John  William  Kaye. 


riipublisluHl  liotlers  ami  .lourna 
Two  Vols.  Smitli,  Filler,  A  Co. 


Tin:  career  of  Sir  John  ^laleolin  wixs  in  all  res])'^ets  remarkable. 
It  is  (lisliiictlv  idenliiied  wifli  tbc  history  of  our  Indian  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  of  our  Persian  diplomacy.  In  iVrsiti,  indeed, 
3lalcolm  was  less  unmistakahly  successful  than  in  India;  yet, 
even  there,  some  j)osilive  results,  of  no  inconsiderable  import¬ 
ance,  ensued  from  the  missions  wliich  ho  eondueted  witli  such 
signal  spirit  and  discretion.  In  India,  how’ever,  liis  memory 
claims  eompanionsliip  with  tliat  of  Lord  llastiiif^s,  one  of  the 
best  and  <;rcatest  of  those  statesmen  who  built  upon  tlie  broad 
foundations  laid  by  Clive.  His  services  in  tlie  civil  and  military 
de|)artincnts  displayed  the  resources  of  a  versatile  mind  in  whicli 
nothinj;  was  superlicial.  A  brave  and  cautious  soldier,  a 
judicious  coinmander,  a  ready  tactician,  a  diplomatist  armed  at 
all  point and  an  admirable  administrator,  he  chietly  excelled, 
as  Mr.  Kaye  remarks,  in  the  art  of  ‘^overnin^  men  in  a  rude 
state  of  society.  Prolicient  as  an  historian,  highly  (jualified  tis 
a  ingotiator,  eipially  distinguished  in  a  battle  or  a  tiger-hunt,  his 
inlluciice  over  the  natives  of  India  W'as  absolutely  overpowering. 
When  L:ad  Amherst  resigned,  there  was  not  a  man  living  wdio 
deserved  more  than  Malcidm  the  appointment  of  governor- 
g'Mieral ;  of  course  he  did  not*  obtain  it.  That  great  lieutenancy 
is  an  a})panage  of  the  House  of  Peers;  no  ^lalcolm  will  he 
Promoted  to  its  imj)erial  honours,  wdiile  there  is  an  earl  w’ith  an 
exhausted  rent-roll,  or  a  viscount  whose  necessiti(‘S  are  claims 
upon  the  public  excheipier.  The  real  statc'sman  is  the  subordi¬ 
nate  ;  till'  puppet  is  liis  su})erior.  The  lact,  tluTclbre,  that  Sir 
John  Malcolm  could  hjive  assumed  the  <i-ov(*rnm(  nt  of  India  at 
a  days  notice,  at  any  time  after  the  setthinent  of  the  Central 
provinces,  had  no  more  intiuence  upon  the  Ministry'  at  home 
than  the  application  of  a  half-pay  captain  for  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  would  have  had  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Still, 
ho  rose  to  a  position  of  considerable  dignity  and  authority  : 
lie  was  a  major-gimeral  in  the  army,  the  gov(*rnor  of  an 
Indian  presidency,  tw  ice  an  env’oy  at  the  Cdurt  of  Persia,  and 
once  a  member  of  Ihirliament.  The  oidy  discomfiture  of  his  life, 
It  may  be  said,  was  in  the  House  of  (vommons.  He  was  by  no 
nieaiis  an  orator;  his  views  of  English  politics  w’ore  of  the  most 
limited  kind  ;  he  participated  in  the  eccentric  Toiyi^m  of  the 
iHiko  of  Wellington,  and  sympathized  with  his  ludicrous  fears. 
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•«  I  abnost  sna'v  the  flesh  off  iny  hones,  wrote  el  ington 
,«  Muleohn,  an.l  Malcolm  was  seareely  less  appalled  hv  ,he 
m.ceess  of  the  Reform  Rill.  Lilx-ral  ami  fui-si-hted  m  India, 
i.is  ndml  was  tille.l  in  Kngla.ul  with  the  most  meluneholv 
.reimliees  and  morhi.l  alarms,  ronscspientlv,  he  drilled  with 
tho  Torios  tor  ii  session  or  two,  and  disappoaiid  tioin  1  ailiaimnt 
witlioat  ad, lino  a  lint  to  his  already  brilliant  rqn'tatum.  hut 
a  failure  of  this  kind  hv  no  means  diseredited  John  Maleolm, 
wearino.  as  he  did,  the  (loul.le  erown  f  Senius  and  virtue,  tlio 
love  of  his  friends,  the  a.lmiration  ot  Rutland  and  ot  India 
In  both  eountriesCdiantivy’s  obisel  pri'iuuvd  his  ;  in  both 

cunt  l  ies  h,‘  reeeive,!  rewards  and  praises  whieh  would  have 
rous...!  the  pri.leof  a  less  happily  eoiistituted  nature.  M  itlumt 
aiiv  iireteiisions  to  stoicism— without  any  disdain  o  advimce- 
numt— imhvd,  with  ambition  prominent  aiiiono  Ins  iiuiral 
ipialiti.'s— his  aspirath.ns,  ardent  as  they  were,  eonfaiiied  no 

iiii.xt lire  of  mean  or  extravagant  vaiiitv.  /n  * 

We  have  alluded  to  the  statues  ot  >Iale, dm  by  Lliaiitrcy. 
Not  a  less  enihirinj'  meinorial  will  be  this  life  by  Njr.  Kaye.  Ah. 
have  aiiiuinsl  a  eonsiiieiious  reputation  by  his  History  ot  the 
\fVhan  War,  and  that  reputation  will  be  more  than  sustiiiiicl 
inMlie  work  b,  l'ore  us.  To  write  :Malcohii’s  biography  was  not 
ail  ordinary  task.  It  was  a  prodigh.us  labour  ot  seleetuui, 
arraiigenient,  and  eompression,  of  analysis  and  narrative,  the 
mass  ot*  matoriiils  hoing  of  omharrassin^  magnitude.  1  hoy  ooii- 
sistod  of  o()rrosp<»ndoiu*o,  family  papers,  and  ])nhlic  dociimonts  ol 
various  kinds,  with  glimpses  of  personal  iveidleetioii,  and  anec¬ 
dotes  savitl  from  the  meminiseeiit  table-talk  ot  Indian  eireles. 
Some  verv  ivmarkable  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appi'ar 
in  these  Volumes  for  the  first  time,  with  others  by  Male, dm 
himsidf,  whieh,  in  their  wav.  are  m.t  le.ss  interesting  and  clw- 
raeteristie.  In  ,-oniiexion  with  the  IVrsian  episo,les  we  had 
exiH'eted  to  tiiul  some  aeeount  of  the  corresp,>n,lenee  b,dwMii 
Mahadm  and  t'aptain  Slu>e,  who  ahled  in  ,lrilling  the  Mialt* 
armv  in  IN'rsia — a  eorr,'spoii,lenee  of  consi,lerable  value,  tall  »t 
agnVable  and  iiistruetive  matter  ;  but  Mr.  Kaye  ,loes  not  appi'ar 
t,7  have  ,d)s,-rved  it.  However,  he  was  coniiielle,!  to  ti-x  boun¬ 
daries  to  his  narration,  ample  as  it  is,  and  we  can  testily  that 
there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  the  vohinies.  They  illustrate 
wry  elliTtively  the  inijniitaiii'e  ,>f  that  section  ot  literature  win, 
is  the  link  In'tween  the  historical  ami  the  biographical.  dn« 
life  of  Maleolm  oeeuiii,  s  a  broad  and  hi.strous  jiage,  not  only  m 
the  annals  of  Imlia,  but  in  the  biographies  of  other  men,  wham 
his  eneoiiragi'ment  ami  control,  partly,  eonducte,!  to  distinctii'n. 
Noble  himsidf,  he  elicited  the  nobility  ot  others.  M  e  caiino^ 
bring  to  miiul  any  Imlian  iliplomatist  who  wouhl  have  been 
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rival  iliirinjj:  the  lust  nep^otiations  with  tlio  IVlshwa,  the  Mahnitta 
priiu‘0,  whose  anihition  and  bad  faith  had,  during  a  lon^  series 
of  years,  disturbed  and  endangered  India.  Tliat  powerful  and 
martial  dynasty,  which  little  more  than  half  a  century  before, 
liad  arrayed  two  Imndred  thousand  men  on  tlu'  ])lains  of  Parsi- 
juit,  surrendered  at  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.  liOid  Hastings 
secured  his  own  fame  by  ratifying  the  policy  of  his  representa¬ 
tives,  and  Malcolm,  in  the  (Vntral  States,  proved  how  much 
may  he  done  for  the  natives  of  Asia  by  an  administrator  at 
once  resolute  and  cautious,  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  science  of  government.  What  has  reeently  been 
etfected  in  the  Punjab  was  effected  by  him  in  Midwa.  The 
jX'asaiit  no  longer  carri('d  arms  when  he  went  to  his  ])longh. 
Those'  wlio  know  India  will  know  wliat  this  implies.  Years  aftc'r, 
when  Malcolm  was  the  guest  of  the  f]ast  India  (Vnnpany,  at  a 
l)an([uct  in  hononrof  hisappointment  to  tliegovernorship  of  Bom¬ 
bay, — when  Wellington,  Canning,  and  Mackintosh,  assembled 
to  pronounce  his  eulogy, — when  Wellington  said,  “the  history 
of  his  life  during  tliirty  years,  would  be  the  history  of  the  glory 
of  his  country  in  India,”  his  proudest  recollections,  his  firmest 
hope  of  fame,  were  in  connexion  with  the  blessings  of  his  rule  in 
Malwa.  The  author  of  “The  British  (\m(]uests  in  India,” 
(Icscrihcs  these  results:  “The  country  came  into  our  hands  a 
desert  —  its  towns  in  ruins,  its  villages  destroyed,  its  soil 
\incultivated,  its  roads  cut  up,  and  myriads  of  its  population 
swept  otf  by  famines,  jdagucs,  and  battles.  It  is  now  rising  to 
})rosp(‘rity  :  it  is  hecoming  more  thickly  inhabited  ;  its  numerous 
stn'aius  are  now  fertilizing  the  ])lains;  and,  while  its  fortresses 
deeay,  cities  and  hamlets  Houiish,  for  the  vital  spring  of  a 
peopl(‘’s  ha])piness  has  been  renewt'd.”  (II.  7Jh)  It  rests  with 
the  ])uhlic  in  Kngland  to  exert  a  ])ressure  on  the  government 
suflieiently  ])owerful  and  sufliciently  eidighti'iied  to  render  these 
Words,  wliich  are  applicable  to  some  Britisli  Indian  juovinces, 
a])plicahle  to  the  whole  of  flic  British  Indian  empire,  with  its 
pojudation  of  a  hundred  millions  of  souls. 

file  whole  career  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  ])roves  that  the  Kuro- 
{Han  mind,  when  rightly  educated,  is  fitted  to  meet  the  Pastern 
nnnd,  in  its  pt'culiar  moods,  and  to  influence  it  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  an  unlimited  degree. 

dhc  immediate  ancestry  of  John  Malcolm  were  the  Kskdalo 
Malcolms,  a  younger  branch  of  tlie  Malcolms  of  Lacliore,  in 
Hb'shirc  ;  they  setth'd  in  Dumfrieshire,  in  1717,  on  the  estate 
of  Burn  foot,  a  spot  distinguished  as  picturesque  amidst  the  pic- 
tures(pie  landscapes  in  which  Kskdale  abounds.  I  fisaster  gloomed 
over  the  hitherto  prosj)erous  career  of  the  Malcolm  family  in  the 
fortunes  of  Cieorgc  Malcolm,  who,  having  largely  speculated. 
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saw,  as  the  result,  liis  estate  eneunibered  with  debt,  and  found 
liiinself  c(uniK‘ll(‘d  to  sell  tlio  whole  of  his  little  property. 
Ilapinlv  he  had  friends  who  proved  themselves  such  in  the 
hour  of'  m‘ed.  Of  the  st)n8  of  (leorge  and  ^largaret,  all  more 
nr  le.'»s  distinguished  hereafter  in  the  public  service,  John  was 
the  fourth,  lie  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  May,  17()!),  and  in 
ehildliood,  it  is  said,  evinced  tlie  mental  and  bodily  activity 
which  proved  his  predominating  characteristic  throughout  life, 
th(‘  voutldul  phase  of  which  was,  a  remarkable  aptitude*  for  mis¬ 
chief.  Alri‘adv,  at  the  tender  age  of  eleven,  cireumstaiices 
opened  a  path,  which  was  for  him  the  path  of  promise.  A 
nomination  to  the  militaiy  service  of  the  Hast  India  (\)nipany 
for  his  son  was  oifered  to  Air.  Alulcolm,  through  the  intlucnee 
of  (lovernor  Johnstone.  Ihit  the  more  direct  means  of  his 
departure  from  home  was  the  visit — to  John  a  momentous  one 
— of  his  nnel(‘,  Air.  John  Pasley.  This  good  man  at  once  rc- 
solv(‘d  on  a  practical  pre])aration  of  his  lu'phew  for  his  suhse(jiu'nt 
dutv  in  tlu*  world.  An  anecdote  related  of  the  bov  shows  that, 
from  the  fearlessness  and  resolution  of  his  spirit,  he  was  not  ill- 
tit  tt‘d  to  make  his  way'  in  it.  When  on  the  morning  of  depar- 
turi*,  his  (dd  nurse  combing  his  hair,  exclaimed;  “  A\)W,  Jock, 
my'  mon,  lx*  sure  when  ye  are  awa  ye  kame  vour  hair  and  keep 
your  face  clean ;  if  y'c  dinna,  ye’ll  just  be  sent  hamc  again.”— 
“Ihit,  woman,”  was  the  rc'plv,  “  ye’re  aye  se  feared  ;  y'c’ll  see 
if  1  wcTc  awa  amang  strangers,  I’ll  just  do  weed  aneugh.” 

Aeeompanying  his  uncle  to  London,  John  was  entrusted  after 
a  wet'k  of  observation  and  marvel  in  the  great  nu'tropolis,  to 
scdiolastic  discijdine  under  the  roof  of  Air.  Alhm.  His  experi¬ 
ence  of  it  was  brii‘f;  for,  at  twedve  y'ears  of  age,  we  follow  him 
to  the  India  House,  as  a  candidate  before  the  comniittec  of 
directors!  And  now  the  undaunted  bearintr  of  the  school-bov 
stood  him  in  good  stead;  for,  aj)parontly'  on  the  eve  of  failure,  a 
smart  njoimler  ensui\‘d  him  the  triumph  he  coidd  he  little 
expect(‘d,  of  course,  to  gain  on  account  of  any'  enlarged  inlbnua- 
tiou  or  varii'd  acxpiisitions  at  that  early  age.  "it  proved,  however, 
what  was  suilieient  tor  the  iiupiirer  to  know,  and  the  candidate  to 
posses.s — th('  capijcitv  for  acejuisition  and  achievement  hereafter. 
”  AN  hv,  my'  little  man,”  said  one  of  the  directors  to  him,  “what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  to  meet  llyder  Ali  ?  ”  “Ho,  sir,” 
replied  Alaleolm,  j)romptly,  “  T  would  out  with  mv  sword  anil  cut 
off  his  head  !  ”  “A  on  will  do,”  was  the  rejoinder,  “  let  him  pass. 

Alaleolm  s  first  commission  was  grantc'd  October,  17S1.  Tkc 
interval  of  some  months  which  elapsed  before  embarkation  wa? 
spent  in  a  studious  industry',  not  without  its  l)en(‘tit. 

At  the  time  of  Alalcolm’s  arrival  in  the  Ala  Iras  Pivsidencv, 
the  Knglish  were  engaged  in  a  twofold  hoslilitv  with  Tipi^x^j 
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the  successor  of  Ilycler  Ali,  and  the  French,  wliom  they  were 
iK'sicpuj;  in  their  ])osition  at  Ciid(hiloi*e.  The  then  disordered 
coiulitioii  of  our  diplomatic  and  military  force  rendered  welcome 
the  iK'ace  which  ensued  with  the  French,  and  the  pacitie  treaty 
withTippoo,  1784.  It  contained  an  a<>reement  for  the  release 
of  the  English  prisoners.  The  escort  of  them  into  the  security 
of  British  territory  was  allotted  to  Major  Dallas,  while  a  detach¬ 
ment  was  sent  from  the  ^lysorean  frontier  to  meet  it,  the  com- 
imind  of  which  was  ‘j^iveii  to  ^lalcolni  as  ensijvn.  He  was  now 
fairly  entered  into  the  serv  ice  he  was  destined  so  eminently  to 
adorn.  As  the  detachment  met  the  escort,  a  bright-faced 
Enj^lish  boy  riding  on  a  rou<4:h  pony  towards  them,  was  seen 
with  sur[)rise  by  Dallas.  The  inquiry  naturally  made  by  him 
was  alter  the  eommandinjj^  olli(*er ;  and  his  astonishment  was  a 
little  increased,  when  Malcolm,  with  the  supreme  consciousness 
of  lu'wly-acquired  dignity,  rejdied,  “  1  am  the  commanding 
ollicer.” 

Little  material  exists  for  the  biograj)hy  of  ^laleolm  during 
the  next  few  years,  says  ^Ir.  Kaye  ; — sufficient,  however,  to  afford 
us  a  gra})hic  ])icture  of  the  occupations,  aspirations,  and  interests 
of  a  frei‘-spiritcd,  energetic,  and  ambitious  young  soldier.  The 
vivacity  of  his  disposition,  the  activity  of  his  tenij)eranient,  his 
Ifaiik  and  noble  bearing,  and  the  geniality  of  his  manners, 
would  not  iiiil  to  make  him  beloyed  by  his  companions,  while 
his  accoinplisliments  as  a  horseman,  and  in  all  manly  exercises, 
awakened  their  admiration.  l>ut  these  very  endowments  and 
attractions,  united  with  the  ardour  of  his  nature,  ex|)osed  him 
the  more  sorely  to  the  temptations  besetting  indepemhuit  action 
at  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  his  biographer,  therefore,  very 
judiciously  refrains  from  claiming  a  pedestal  on  which  to  elevate 
his  hero  as  a  model  of  virtue.  The  result  of  his  unrest raiiu'd 
actions  was  an  immersion  before  long  in  debt.  However,  he 
avoidi'd  the  worst  result  of  such  a  position.  'His  embarrass- 
lucnts  never  betrayed  him  into  apathy  or  want  of  self-respect; 
hut,  through  self-denial  and  diligence,  he  nobly  resolved  to 
MU(K)the  the  way  again  before  him.  This  determination  often 
cost  him  the  want  of  a  meal,  which  was  the  accidental  cause  of 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  sending  for  him  one  day.  “  1  don’t 
>^ce  any  smokt'  come  out  of  the  chimney  of  your  cook-room, 
Malcolm,”  said  he ;  “  come  and  breakfast  with  me.”  But  the 
unwarrantabh'  interlbrence,  as  Malcxdui  tlujuglit  it,  aroused  the 
ulea  of  a  challenge,  which  was  penned,  if  not  sent.  Aever- 
tlicloss,  he  was  one  of  the  most  grateful  of*  men  ;  for  a  ])oor 
native  Woman  in  the  bazaar,  who  biUK'Volently  supplied  him 
"'itli  jirovisions,  awaiting  his  coiiv'cnience  to  l>ay,  as  slie  vv'as 
N.s. — VOL.  1.  o 
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aware  of  l.is  position,  he  never  after  for-ot,  hut  in  more  pros- 
™  times  ,x-nsionea  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  lite. 

^Se  end  of  the  year  1780  found  him  honoural.ly  re  easrf 
fro.,  all  liahilitv  thVo..f,d.  his  own  unaided  exertioiis.  A  h  e  « 
luditity  was  open  to  his  unfettered  energy  and  h.s  constant 

'^’twx,' years  later  fou.ul  the  Knglish,  thougd.  but  Ul-prepar^ 
for  the  cmiergenev.  antieipating  war,  nec^s.tated  or  the  seian,  v 
n  le  Iteeean  against  the  reekless  amb.tu.n  ot  lippoo.  ^^,t 
tL  Nizam  as  o,7r  ally,  the  corps  of  >  ale<dm,  now  lieutenant, 
foniusl  ..art  of  the  auxiliary  Ibree.  Malcolm  s  iirst  ea.npa.^ 
was  well\-aleulati-d  to  test  his  sohlierly  .lualiheations.  A  j.ainlul 
mureh  from  lillore  brought  them,  about  the  uiid.lle  ot  .  uly.  ,.a« 
the  Nizam’s  dominions.  It  is  thus  recorded  by  Malcolm  to  his 

friends : — 

“  AVe  marched  here  alunit  ten  ilays  ago.  (bir  road  was  ternhh- 
,11  rocks  and  dcscrts-in  the  hottest  season  that  was  perhaps  over 
known.  The  th.-rmometcr  at  115  degrees  tor  luairU  a 
walked  nearly  the  whole  wav,  as  my  hor.se  was  su-k  ;  and  vye  tre.pe  ntl 
.m.rche.1  at  t’w.dve  o'clock  At  night,  and  did  not  arrive  at  onr  grouid 
till  two  CM.  next  dav.  M'e  were  sometimes  greatly  distressed  tor 
provisions— often  fortv  or  fifty  without  any— hut  that  was  little  lom- 
pared  with  the  want  <d'  water  on  the  road.  Ollieers  in  general  suipl 

themselves,  and  have  a  servant  for  the  purpose ;  but  ““ 

tong  man-lies,  1  have  seen  men  ravijig  inad,  go  into  high  tevtr.an 

dielii  a  few  liours.” — Vol.  1.  pp.  15,  Id. 

At  llhoortporo,  Malcolm’s  dctaclimcnt  joined  the  ^ 

Nizam,  which  presented  a  eiirious  motley  ot  bar  lane  ''1“’  , 
and  squalid  iueapaeity.  “  With  few  exeei.tioiis,  says  Ma  o.i  . 

“  a  more  complete  set  of  ragamurtius  was  never  ‘; 

The  absence  of  moral  diseipliiic  was  in  proportion  to 
rougliiiess  of  thi-ir  external  appearaiiec,  and  tbeir  "'P''''' ^ 
coiiduet  towards  the  iiiliabitaiits  of  tbeir  own  provinces,  and  in 
eoiintries  wliieh  tliey  passed,  made  a  deep 

!klaleolm.  Kvei  y  possible  kind  of  torture,  atrocity,  aiul  exu  • 

tioii  was  i)raetisi‘d  bv  them.  •  i  i  Viv 

Six  mouths  were  passed  in  besiej^iiio:  (/opoiilee,  eousidenx 

Malcolm  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  India.  At  lengt 

surrendered.  .  ,  ,  ^  the 

At  this  period  it  was  that  he  conceived  the  desire  tor 

diplomatic  occupation  which  tormed  so  iinportant  a  | 

after  in  his  career,  lie  Ix'eamc  acquainted  ^Mt  i 
Kennuwav,  the  president,  and  other  represent  at  nos  o 
rule  at  the  Court  of  Hyderabad,  which  formt'd  * 

study  of  statecraft.  To  facilitate  his  ambition,  Malco  u 
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acquired  proticiency  in  tlie  IVrsijiu  tongue,  and  turned  his 
observation  also  more  niinutely  to  the  people  ot‘  the  East,  and 
their  relations  with  British  power. 

Having  joined  I^ord  (\)rnwallis  before  Si'ringapatain,  Mal- 
e(»liii’s  (pialitieations  were  speedily  diseerned  by  that  nohleinan, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Persian  tongue  caused  him  to  be 
st'leeted  as  interjueter.  But  failing  health  nceessitat(‘d  relaxa¬ 
tion  for  a  time,  and  at  the  close  of  twelve  arduous  years, 
invaluable  to  Malcolm  for  the  experience  they  had  brought  him, 
ho  returned  to  England.  The  joy  of  a  family  gathering,  where 
all  are  united  by  the  warmest  attachment,  can  readily  be 
iiuaguuHl ;  but  not  the  least  interesting  e]>is()des  in  the  eveiitfid 
career  of  Malcolm  are  the  rare  and  brief  periods  dedicated  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  hallowed  atfeetions  of  home.  These 
atleotioiis  were  rt‘t aim'd  by  him  in  all  their  nobility  and  fervour 
to  the  close  of  life,  of  which  ample  proof  was  given  in  his 
corn'spondence — expressing  sometimes  the  reverential  gratitude 
ot‘  a  son,  at  others  the  pleasant  endearing  tenderness  of  a 
brother. 

(hi  his  rc'turn  to  the  East,  his  next  engagement  was  as  a 
witness  of  the  capture  of  the  (\ipe.  Still  mure  ardently  as  time 
advanced  was  he  abscu’bed  in  desire  for  the  excitoment  of  dijdo- 
iiiatic  action,  and  great  was  his  satisfaction  on  receiving  from 
liord  Welh'sley  an  appointment  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
l*ersi;i.  Since  the  reign  of  (iueen  Elizabeth  no  ('iivoy  had 
]>r(K*e(‘ded  thither,  and  the  importance  of  the  mission  was  now 
adcijuate  to  tlie  value  of  the  objects  to  be  obtained.  These 
were  the  security  of  India  from  the  evils  of  Afghan  invasion, 
and  the  desolation  with  which  the  descent  of  a  horde  of 
barbarians  is  connected.  Tlu'se  were  the  more  to  be  feared 
Iroin  the  sup])ort  tlu'v  would  most  probably  receive  from  the 
Mohainnu'dan  j)rinces  of  India,  who  anticipated,  through 
^*nch  an  alliance,  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  ^labrattas 
and  F(‘ringbee.  To  aid  in  this  alliance,  and  by  union  with 
the  native  powers  to  urge  resistance  to  the  British  rule, 
"Us  supposed  to  be  the  policy  pursued  by  France,  and 
this  conviction  })robably  was  more  ])owerful  than  any  in 
]>rompting  the  course  of  English  diplomacy  under  Lord 

cllesley. 

In  November,  then,  Malcolm  quitted  Hyderabad,  impressed 
'''ith  a  y)ro found  contempt  for  the  Court  of  the  Nizam.  A 
march  oi  eighteen  days  brought  him  to  Poonah,  the  Peishwa’s 
capital.  From  thence  his  journey  lay  across  a  country  reinark- 
ablv  beautiful  in  its  scenery.  But  enamelled  meadows  and  rich 
toliuge  had  no  charm  for  Malcolm,  who  confesses  a  total  want 

lumreciation  for  the  loyeliness  of  nature.  But  this  was  com- 
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pcnsiited  by  his  ready  sympathy  with  mankind,  and  the  inter- 
course'  into  which  he  so  naturally  entered  through  the  possession 
of  this  (piality,  with  the  natives  of  India,  was  of  use  to  him  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  lie  found  often  information  as  well  as 
amusement. 

The  first  step  towards  the  fultilment  of  Maleolm’s  mission  on  his 
arrival  at  ^luscat,  was  an  interview  with  the  governor  of  that 
place,  favourably  disposed  towards  the  English  policy.  This  frame 
of  mind  ^lalcolm  took  all  j)Ossible  j)ains  to  foster  by  an  eloquent 
demonstration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  allianeeof 
the  Persian  and  Pritish  powers  ;  and,  as  a  further  incentive,  rei'a- 
pitulat('d  the  triumphs  and  possessions  of  the  English  in  India, 
and  the  biaiefits  derived  by  the  people  from  their  rule.  “  From 
Surat  to  (\ilcutta  not  a  vessel  could  anchor  without  the  consent 
of  tlie  ruling  j)ow(‘r.  AVhat,  then,’^  he  ask(‘d,  “  would  become 
of  the  famed  (‘ommerce  of  Muscat  if  the  harbours  of  tlie  wliole 
Indian  jieninsula  were  closed  against  it.’^  lie  was  next  received 
by  the  Imauni  himself,  “a  man  of  a  mild  and  prepossessing 
countenanee,  and  of  ])olite  but  simple  manners.’’  After  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  his  })roposals,  Malcolm  paused,  and  was  asked  by  the 
Imaum,  what  else*  he  had  to  state.  On  replying,  nothing,  the 
monarch,  in  Arabian  fashion,  placing  his  hand  on  his  head,  and 
then  on  his  heart,  declared  that  he  entirely  consented  to  the 
treaty. 

Having  oHected  so  far  his  enterprise,  ^lalcolm  retired  to 
Hushire,  carrying  with  him,  as  usual,  an  ample  supply  of  ])rc- 
sents  in  tlie  sluipe  of  jewelled  watches,  guns,  telescopes,  ])istols, 
and  enamelled  ornaments.  This  system  of  presen  tat  ion-ofterings 
he  found  no  less  indispi'iisable  to  the  support  of  diplomacy  than 
a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  intricacies  of  Eastern  etiquette;  and 
while  he  found  the  latter  insupportably  tedious,  the  distribution 
of  gifts  was,  doubtless,  felt  as  a  pleasure;  ])rompting  him. 
perhaps,  in  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  to  a  degree  of  ])rodi* 
gality.  Moreover,  he  bad  the  most  honourable  incentives  to 
liberality  in  the  conviction  that,  finally,  it  would  best  secure  the 
interests  of  his  country  ;  and,  as  its  representative,  he  desired  as 
much  as  possible  to  realize  the  idea  of  its  splendour  and 
importance.  Ihit,  while  he  wisely  conceded  much  to  the  jxh.*u- 
liar  tenacity  of  habitude  in  the  East  which  renders  innovation 
80  difhcult,  he  exacted  unflinehingly  the  respect  and  considera¬ 
tion  due  to  him  jis  the  agt*nt  of  a  great  Fhiropean  power,  and 
on  no  account  would  brook  the  slightest  deviation  from  tht 
demand.  ^  ( hi  one  occasion  having  suffered,  as  be  thought,  a 
broach  ot  courtesy  from  the  Persian  prince,  he  demanded  aiuph 
atonement,  or  declared  his  intention  at  once  to  depart  fro® 
Shiraz,  and  rejKut  the  outrage  to  the  king.  Hut,  bofoR' 
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Rioafsnros  could  bo  taken  to  that  ofFoct,  a  most  Inimblo  apology 
was  tcTidorod.  Tn  no  rcspoot  was  the  policy  of  ^lalcolm  so 
admirable  as  in  the  rare  combination  it  displayed  of  moderation 
with  firmness  of  purpose,  which  extended  peacefully  and  more 
surely  the  llritish  sway  by  desisting  from  the  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  of  cherished  rights,  and  the  violation  of  a  ])eople’s  privilege. 

From  Shiraz  the  mission  proceeded  to  Ispahan,  and  thence  to 
Teheran,  where  the  F]nvoy  was  presented  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
who  received  him  in  a  lofty  chamber,  jirofusely  ornamented,  in 
one  corner  of  which  sat  the  monarcli,  magnificently  attired,  and 
who,  seated  on  his  cushioned  throne,  appean'd  a  dazzling  mass 
of  jewelled  brilliance.  A  gracious  welcome  wiis  accorded  him, — 
the  atfahility  of  the  monareh  somewhat  inereasc'd  by  the  splendid 
array  of  presents  laid  at  his  fi'et.  Wat(‘hes  glittering  Muth 
jewtds,  caskets  of  gold  beautifully  enamelled,  lustres  of  variegated 
glass, — the  ingenious  marvels  of  Kuropean  science  and  skill, — 
precious  stones,  a  diamond  of  great  worth,  and  mirrors  of  colos¬ 
sal  proportions,  awaited  his  acceptation  I  His  Majesty  expressed 
hims(*ll  curious  as  to  the  customsof  the  Fnglish  court,  — iiujuiring 
how  nianv  wives  had  Kiiiyf  Georg('.  With  the  aid  of  such 
courtesies,  diplomacy  proceeded  ajiace  ;  and  the  treaties  a])peared 
on  the  point  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Put  the  ambassador’s 
endurance  had  still  to  be  tried,  for  after  an  interminable  amount 
of  negotiation,  discussion,  modification  and  surrender,  the 


two  treaties  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  ministcu’s,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Malcolm,  but  so  “altered  and  mutilatc'd  as  to  have 
lost  their  original  form  I  ”  This  necessitat(‘d  amendment  and 
delay.  Delighted,  he  at  length  took  his  leave  of  the  Persian 
capital,  and  emerged  for  awliile  from  the  eiitanglemeiits  of  a 
diplomatic  embassy  to  Ihu’sia.  It  had  been  an  anxious  and 
arduous  task  ;  but  his  success  was  all  that  could  Ih‘  hoped,  and 
far  more  than  might  n'asonably  be  exjiected  in  dealing  with 
the  craftiness  and  unscrupulous  duplicity  of  an  Fiastern  court. 

The  next  capacity  in  which  we  see  Malcolm  is  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Manpiis  Wellesley,  who  in  every  difficulty 
sought  his  aid  and  appreciated  it;  and  during  one  of  his  many 
cxp(‘ditions,  Malcolm  was  detained  as  prisoner  in  the  vill  age  of 
Keroli.  Put,  so  far  from  being  discomforted  by  the  incident,  he 
regtirded  it  rather  as  a  pleasurable  adventure,  as  he  contrived, 
through  some  means,  to  acquaint  the  Resident  of  J\)onah  with 
his  situation.  The  incident  is  pleasantly  recordc'd  by  him  : — 

“  I  found  myself ’’  he  says,  “in  a  small  village  whose  inhabitants 
^cre  of  the  ilahratta  tribe.  They  were  buried  among  the  undu¬ 
lations  of  wooded  eminence  at  the  top  of  the  ghaiits,  and  seemed, 
though  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  great  road  between  Poonah 
Bombay,  in  a  great  degree  out  of  the  busy  world,  and  exempt 
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from  those  cares  to  wliicli  their  neighbours  were  exposed.  Before 
two  hours  of  the  morning  liad  passed,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  j 

whole  village.  They  had,  none  of  them,  except  one  man,  who  had  ^ 

been  a  tappal-peon,  or  post-oflTice  runner,  to  the  post-oflice  at  Bomhay,  I 
ever  seen  a  European  before.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet 
hardly  knew  the  names  of  the  chiefs  w  ho  w  ere  wasting  the  plains  in 
their  vicinity  with  tire  and  sword.  They  paid,  they  said,  a  trifle  of 
rent  to  the  lord  of  the  country.  They  had,  they  told  me,  and  they 
thanked  God  for  it,  no  fields  to  be  trampled.  Their  sole  wealth  was 
in  their  cattle  and  sheep,  w  hich,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  were  driven 
into  the  recesses  of  the  hills.  Their  huts  otlered  no  temptation  to 
plunderers,  and,  therefore,  they  were  never  plundered.  The  diet  on 
which  they  principally  lived  was  milk.  AVhat  rice  they  had  was 
bought  by  the  sale  of  sheep  or  butter.  They  had,  besides,  a  quantity  ! 
of  poultry,  whose  eggs  were  sold  at  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
passing  travellers.  1  never  saw  a  more  marked  diiference  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  habits  than  tluu’e  appeared  between  the  inmates  of  thb 
retired  village  and  those  upon  the  high  road  and  in  the  ojien  coiintrv. 
And  though  nothing  could  luqipen  more  disagreeable  than  my  deten¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  novelty  and  simplicitv  of  manners  in  my  new  friends 
which  quite  pleased  me,  and  the  two  days  1  ])assed  with  them  1  have 
ever  since  remembered  with  satisfaction.  1  had  made  such  advanee:^ 
in  the  good  opinion  of  all  ranks  by  talking  to  them,  laughing  with 
them,  distributing  a  few  rupees  among  the  men,  giving  a  silk  hand-  ’ 
kerchief  to  the  potaiPs  (head  man)  wife,  and  a  few  ])ioees  of  sugar- 
candy  to  the  children,  that  1  found  on  the  second  day  all  wen* 
prepanul  to  express  their  gratitude  by  giving  me  an  entertainment. 
Tin*  place  of  assembly  was  an  open  paiu/nl,  or  rude  canopy,  in  front  of 
the  potail’s  hut,  which  was  made  with  a  slight,  neat  roof,  and  lour 
bamboo  posts.  L  nder  the  shade  of  the  pandal,  some  men  began  the 
ball  with  a  shepherd’s  dance;  next  the  little  children,  male  and 
fem.ale,  gave  us  two  dances — the  sheep  dance  and  the  fowl  danct. 

In  the  torim'r,  they  ran  and  skipped  about  on  all  fours,  and  bleated 
like  the  animals  they  imitated.  In  the  second,  they  sat  upon  their 
thighs,  and  putting  their  right  hand  over  their  head  to  imitate  the 
beak  ot  a  fowl,  they  hopped  about  and  pecked  at  one  another  in  a 
very  Imlicrous  and  amusing  manner. 

But  the  important  part  ot  the  entertainment  was  now  announced. 

A  small  crowd  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  .showed  the  tapjW- 
peon  attirid  as  an  English  lady.  If  the  dress  of  this  post-ofliet' 
runner,  which  ctmsisteil  of  a  piece  of  old  muslin  made  into  a  cap  or 
bonnet,  a  common  white  cloth  which  was  tied  at  the  sleeves  and 
waist  to  look  like  a  gown,  and  bulged  out  at  each  side  with  sonu' 
sticks  t-o  make  a  hooped  petticoat,  was  ludicrous,  his  dancing 
still  mon*  so.  lie  began  by  walking  slowlv  up  and  down,  whioh  1 
concluded  was  nic'ant  as  a  miiuu't.  13uring  thc‘  ceremony,  for  ^noh 
1  tanc>  the  spectators  thought  it,  all  wc'rc*  grave' ;  and  I  felt  com* 
pelled  to  ^'t'ln  the  same'.  But  the'  period  of  sutfe  ranees  was  not  lontI» 
tor  in  .an  instant  the  imitator  of  English  manners  began  to  sing? 

**'  lol,  lol  de  rol ;  and  danced,  and  jumped,  and  whisked  about 
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in  everv  direction.  At  the  country  dance,  for  ancli  it  was  intended, 
all  lau'^hcd,  and  exprcaaed  their  admiration  by  loud  plaudits.  1 
joined  the  general  voice.  The  old  tappal-inan,  when  it  was  over, 
came  to  me  and  said,  ‘  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  1  looked  in 
nt  the  door  and  saw  these  fine  dances ;  1  wanted  to  teach  them  to 
the  people  here,  hut  they  have  no  sense  and  eannot  learn.’  ” 

The  most  giatifying  testiiuoiiy  to  ^lalcolm’s  exertions  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  alforcled  from  those  whose  position  enabled  them 
best  to  understand  and  ajipreeiate  his  services,  and,  consequently, 
rendered  their  aiiprohation  the  source  of  a  peculiar  satisfaction. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  thus  addresses  him  in  1824  : — 

“  1  can  answer  no  great  transaction  has  taken  ])lace  in  the  East,  in 
which  you  have  not  played  a  principal,  most  useful,  conspicuous,  and 
honourable  part ;  and  you  have,  in  many  services,  diplomatic  as  well 
as  iniliiarv,  biam  distinguished  by  successes,  any  one  of  which,  in 
ordinarv  circumstances,  would  have  been  deemed  suliicient  for  the 
lilc  of  a  man,  and  would  have  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
siijieriors.” 

The  rejmlsion  of  the  ^lahratta  power  was  the  next  important 
object  for  which  we  had  to  contend,  and  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  troops  of  Ilolkar  over  the  Dcishwa,  by  driving  him  to 
seek  a  closer  alliance'  with  the  English,  was  propitious  to  that 
end.  The  treaty,  therefore,  with  the  Ik'ishwa,  known  as  tlie 
Treaty  of  Dassein,  was  concluded  in  1802.  Shortly  after, 
Malcolm  was  appointed  to  the  Residency  of  ^lysore,  a  post  of 
a  peculiarly  important  character  at  that  juncture. 

A  force  was  already  assembh'd  on  the  jlysore  frontier,  and 
allot lu'r  division  under  General  Wellesh'y  was  about  to  take  the 
Held  for  the  restoration  of  I’eishwa  to  his  capital.  While 
Malcolm  recruited  his  health  at  Bombay,  tidings  reached  him  of 
the  victory  of  Wellesley  at  Assaye;  a  victory  in  which,  Malcolm 
declared,  lie  should  regret  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  not 
been  enabled  to  share.  A  repetition  of  trium]>hs  ])roved  a  favour¬ 
able  period  in  which  to  treat  with  the  defeated  Mahrattas,  and 
8irJohn  Malcolm’s  next  ex])edition  was  to  the  Court  of  Seindia. 

“  W  c  were  W(‘ll  n'ceived,”  he  writes  to  Geiu'ral  Wellesley,  “by  the 
Maharajah,  who  is  a  good-looking  young  man.  lie  jireservt'd  great 
gravity  when  we  Hrst  came  in,  and  [irobably  we  might  have  lelt  liim 
N\ithout  seeing  that  his  gravity  was  airected,  had  not  a  ridiculous 
incident  moved  his  muscles.  A  severe  shower  took  ])lace  while  we 
''ere  in  the  tent,  under  which  jMr.  iVjipt'r  was  seated,  when  all  at 
once  it  burst  in  a  torrent  upon  his  hcjid.  I'’i’om  the  midst  ot  the 
torrent  we  heard  a  voice  exclaim  “Jesus!”  anti  soon  attiT  poor 
T(*pper  emerged.  The  ^Maharajah  laughed  loudly,  and  we  all  joined 
in  chorus.” 

Contentions  and  iutriirues  abounded  in  the  Mahrattu  court, 
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and  tho  anxirtios  and  pcrploxitios  of  Rtatosniansliip  wore  felt 
in  all  their  force  by  Malcolm.  It  was  ditiiciilt  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Maharajah  to  negotiation,  ecpially  difficult  to 
make  him  comply  with  the  necessary  terms,  and  still  more  so  to 
rely  upon  his  promises  when  made.  ^lalcolm  was  imbued  with 
the  deqx'st  sense  of  tho  resp»)nsihility  imposed  upon  him,  and 
the  errors  imputed  to  him  could  not,  even  by  his  enemies,  l)o 
attribut(Ml  to  negligence  or  apathy.  Nevertheless,  his  course  of 
policy  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  General  \N  ellosley. 
'fhe  displeasure,  however,  was  but  temporary,  and  was  entirely 
effaced  by  the  explanations  of  Malcolm. 

It  was  during  a  residence  at  Lucknow  that  the  intelligence 
of  an  ev(*nt,  to  Malcolm  of  momentous  interest,  reached  him— 
the  a])]>ointment  of  Lord  Cornwallis  as  the  successor  of  (ieneral 
Wellesley.  II  is  regret  at  the  occurrence  was  awakened  by  the 
j)ersonal  attachment  to  Wellesley  which  he  unit('d  to  the 
admiration  lu'  (uitertained  for  his  policy  ;  and  this  regn  t  was 
heightened  by  the  reasonable  anticipation,  knowing  the  feelings 
of  tlie  (lovernment,  that  the  stime  policy  would  scarcely  be 
pursiu'd  b>’  his  successor,  and  the  idea  of  a  retrograde  movement 
was  ahhornuit  to  a  mind  so  energetic.  Ly  Lord  Cornwallis  ('qiial 
apprelu'iision  was  experienced  lest  he  should  not  meet  with  his 
cordial  eo-op('ration.  The  situation  of  Malcolm  at  this  period  was 
sufficiently  embarrassing,  as  he  discovered  that  not  only  vigorous 
measures  would  be  dis]>ensed  with,  but  that  the  absolute  aban¬ 
donment  of  our  alliances  and  our  territory  w’as  the  cours(' 
to  l)i‘  adopt(Hl  by  the  new  governor-general.  To  assist  such  a 
])idic  y  was  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience  and  his  princijdos, 
and  to  labour  to  undo  all  that  ho  had  sought  to  acquire  through 
the  diligence  of  former  years. 

The  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis  relieved  him  from  the  distrac¬ 


tion  of  doubt  into  which  he  had  been  plunged ;  and  he  at  once 
proffered  his  services  to  Sir  (ieorge  Harlow.  The  lapse  of 


years  saw  him  still  occupied  assiduously  and  lionourablv  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  (muse  to  which  he  had  dedicated  the  energies 
ot  his  existt'iice.  An  enlightened  stati'sman,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  an  able  administrator,  ho  proved  liimself  ad('quatc  to 
every  emergency.  Lrompt  in  action,  fertile  in  ('xpedient,  and 
ftmrh'ss  in  autiu^rity,  though  mindful  of  responsibility,  the 
rt'sults  ol  his  beni'fieimt  influence  were  as  remarkable  as  they 
were  lumourabh'.  ( ft  this,  the  most  suffieieiit  as  w(dl  as  gratify* 
ing  testimony  was  atfonh'd  in  the  enthusiastic  affection  and 
re^Kvt  maniVesti'd  by  all  classes  when,  in  later  times,  crowned 
with  honours,  he  comjdetiHl  the  circuit  of  the  Hesidencies. 

^  It  was  now  tliat  Malcolm  had  achieved  the  crowning  work  of 
his  life  — tile  political  organization  of  Central  India.  We  have 
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alrt'ndv  alhulod  to  the  offects  of  this  romarkablo  sottloinoiit. 
Hut  ho  said  tliat  Ireland  was  oonquon'd  loss  hy  English  arms 
than  hv  Iinp:lish  law.  A  similar  nunark  mij^ht  bo  applied  to 
India.  It  is  a  region  whore,  more  than  in  any  other,  conoilia- 
tion  is  an  ovcrpoworiii*!^  induonoo.  Malcolm  understood  this 
maxim,  and  a])pliod  it.  The  rosnlt  was  hononrahlo  to  his  fore¬ 
sight,  to  his  enerjxy,  and  to  his  disorotion.  lie  left  in  (Vntral 
India  a  reputation  which  will  not  soon  die  away.  If  we  refrain 
from  diseussinjT^  in  detail  the  policy  he  adopted  with  so  much 
success,  it  is  because  justice  could  not  be  done  to  his  skill  and 
perseverance  witliout  a  minute  enumeration  of  facts,  which 
would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits.  After  all,  the  events  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm’s  yonth  are  those  which  chiefly  fascinate  an 
Knglish  reader.  AVe  see  the  seed  sown  and  the  harvest  ripen- 
imj.  In  later  years  we  aceo]n])any  Alaleolm  to  England  ;  we 
notice  his  corr('s])ondenee  with  the  vai’ious  memlxTs  of  liord 
Liverpool’s  np(n’ernment,  his  receipts  of  rewards  and  honours, 
his  Homhay  administration — distin^uislu'd  by  acts  of  <ifreat 
moral  courage,  as  well  as  by  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
Indian  necessities.  Then,  once  more,  we  return  with  him  to 


Kngland,  where,  in  the  fulness  of  years,  with  the  energies  of  a 
young  man,  and  the  prejudice's  of  a  superannuate'd  agriculturist, 
he  re-enters  Parliament,  tights  on  hedialf  of  the  failing  Tory  fac¬ 
tion,  is  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  House  hy  the  Keform  Hill ;  and, 
retiring  into  private  life,  dies  the  calm  death  of  a  (’hristian. 
Ilis  amhition  had  heen  fulfilled,  so  far  as  could  moderate'lv  have 
heen  ('xpectc'd  ;  and  if  some  projects  had  faih'd,  and  some 
honours  had  heen  denied  to  his  aspiring  ho])es,  he  felt,  upon  his 
(leath-hed,  that  he  had  received,  in  this  world,  all  that  he  could 


reasonahly  desire.  The  nation  felt  its  loss  wlu'ii  John  Malcolm 
died.  There  was  a  universal  testimony  to  his  greatness  and 
virtue.  Hut,  we  repeat,  until  Mr.  Kaye’s  volumes  appeared, 
not  even  Chantrey’s  sculpture  had  constituted  a  fitting  memo¬ 
rial  of  such  a  man. 


Akt.  V.— the  hermetic  PHILOSOPTrY. 


i: 


Alchimte  et  JjCR  Alchimiates  : 
J*liil()sojAnr  JIrnnetiqur 
Ldition,  revue  et  augmentee. 


Easaie  ITistorique  vt  Critique  ftur 
Par  Jiouis  Piguier.  Deuzithne 
Paris  :  ISotJ. 


Ai.TiioTToii  it  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  was  a  vain  and  pernicious 
delusion,  the  offspring  of  inipi'rfect  knowledge,  false  concejJions, 
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and  excited  fancies— that  the  j^olden  vision  which,  a<>e  after 
a^*,  gleamed  Ixjfore  the  eyes  of  tlic  philosophers  of  Kurope, 
w:ifl  unreal  as  the  mirage  that  mocks  the  thirsty  pilgrim,  and 
bright  and  deceitful  as  those  wandering  tires  that  sometime!? 
mislead  the  traveller — still  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  ackiiow- 
lodged  that  the  belief  in  man’s  ability  to  discover  for  himself  a 
substance,  which  sliould  at  once  be  capable  of  converting  the 
viler  metals  into  silver  and  gold,  of  supplying  an  infallible 
nmiedy  for  all  diseases,  and  of  ])rolonging  life  far  beyond  its 
natural  limits,  thougli  but  a  dream,  was  the  most  magniticeut 
tliat  has  ever  dazzled  the  human  imagination.  During  a  period 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years  it  fascinated  some  of  the  wisest 
of  mankind,  and,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  its  allurements 
have  not  entirely  dej)arted.  Alchyniy,  indeed,  unfolds  to  us  a 
most  interesting  chapter  in  tlie  history  of  human  error  and 
credulity;  wliile  the  lives  and  o])inions  of  its  votaries  j)reseiitu 
strang(‘  combination  of  strength  and  weakness,  wisdom  and 
folly,  illusion  and  reality,  truth  and  falsehood.  They  sought 
what  could  not  be  found,  and  found  what  they  did  not  sivk. 
Many  a  valuable  drug  and  chemicak  many  a  substance  useful  in 
the  arts,  was  discoviued  by  these  old  and  earnest  searchers,  in 
the  course  of  their  long  and  laborious  pursuit  of  the  golden 
phantom  that  ever  lured  them  onwards,  yet  always  eluded  their 
grasp.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  modern  science,  the  imeon* 
scions  founders  of  the  splendid  edifice  of  modern  chemistrv; 
and  the  opinion  which  would  condemn  all  their  labours  as  vain 
and  ridiculous,  upon  many  points  is  false,  upon  almost  all 
exaggerated.  On  this  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  its 
bi  ing  the  least  known  department  of  the  history  of  the  scicuois. 
although  it  occupied  so  jn’ominent  a  idace  in  the  ^liddleAgts 
and  during  the  revival  of  letters,  the  science  of  Alchymy  well 
de.serves  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  consideration  ;  and  this  it 
has  met  with  in  the  learned  and  entertaining  volume  of 
M.  I'iguu'r,  some  account  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
j)lace  before  our  readers. 

His  lM)ok  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  of  these  is 
devote  d  to  a  statement  of  the  opinions  and  doctrines  maintained 
by  the  Hermetic  philosophers,  including  a  sketch  of  the  lalK)urs 
undergone  by  them  in  their  search  after  the  philosoidier’s  stone, 
and  a  summary  of  the  principal  chemical  discoveries  which  are 
due  to  them.  In  the  second  ])art,  an  attempt  is  made  to  deter* 
mine  the  influence  which  Alchymy  has  exercis('d  ui)Oii  soc'ietv 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Henaissance,  the  two  epochs 
which  it  exerted  the  most  powerful  sway  over  the  human  mind- 
Ihc  third  part,  entitled  “  History  of  the  Ihincipal  Metallk 
1  lansinutations,  contains  a  detail  of  the  stranyfe  events  whid 
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have  contributed  to  keep  up,  for  so  lonjj:  a  time,  tliroup^lunit 
Kuropc  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Aleliymieal  science;  and  the 
lust  part,  “Alcliyiny  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,’’  has  for  its 
aim  to  demonstiute  that,  even  in  our  own  day,  Aleliymieal  beliefs 
have  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  to  state  distinctly  the 
arguments  whicli  some  persons  yet  rely  upon,  as  their  justifica¬ 
tion  for  still  adhering  to  them. 

The  following  are  the  general  conclusions  at  which  M.  Figuier 
arrives : — 

“  The  present  state  of  the  science  of  elieinistry  prevents  us  from 
considering  the  transmutation  of  metals  as  an  impossibility ;  it 
results  from  recently  discovered  scientilic  data,  and  from  the  actual 
spirit  and  tendency  of  chemistry,  that  the  transformation  of  one 
metal  into  another  might  be  accomplished.  Ihit  history  sliows  us 
that,  up  to  the  present  day,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  reali/iing  tlie 
fact  of  metallic  transmutation.” 

During  the  long  period  of  twelve  centuries,  the  great  object 
of  chemistry  was  the  changing  of  inferior  metals  into  gold  and 
silver;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  tliat  some 
enlightened  ])hiloso})hers  endeavoured  to  riair  up  a  barrier 
lu'twecn  Alehymy — the  pretended  art  of  the  gold-makers — and 
chemistiy,  considerc'd  as  a  sei>arute  science,  aj)art  •  from  and 
ind(‘pendcnt  of  any  special  or  private  aim.  Some  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  Alchvmy  to  Tubal  (^ain,  and 
others  to  the  Kgyjdian  Hermes  Trismegistus ;  but  these  are 
men*  fanciful  ainl  baseless  conjectures,  for  there  are  no  writUm 
documents  relating  to  Aleliymieal  seieiUH'  which  ascend  higher 
than  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  These  belong  to 
the  Utvrati  of  the  Dyzantine  emjiire,  among  whom  it  stK'ins 
extremely  probable  tliat  Alehymy  had  its  oiigin.  About  that 
pe  riod  it  was  common  to  regard  Kgyjit  as  having  be'en  the  cradle 
of  all  human  knowledge;  and,  in  order  to  lend  the  sanction  of 
a  gr(‘at  name  to  their  works,  some  of  the  Dyzantine  authors 
hud  the  audacity  to  attribute  them  to  the  great  Hermes  him- 
*^olf ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  style,  the  writing,  and  the 
im])er  of  many  of  these  MSS.,  which  still  exist  in  various 
hurojiean  libraries,  that  the  ])en  of  Hernus  has  lu’cn  in  reality 
guided  by  the  hands  of  a  Christian  monk,  ^i'hesc  Dyzantine 
]»liilosopliers  were  on  intimate  terms  with  those  of  Ah*xandria, 
luid  both  pursued  Aleliymieal  researches  with  e(jual  ardour.  In 
the  seventh  century,  however,  the  Arab  invasion  of  l^gypt  for  a 
time  suspcuided  the  studies  of  the  sages  of  Alexandria  ;  but  this 
I>rov(‘d  only  a  tempoiary  check,  for  the  coiupierors  soon  sur¬ 
passed  the  conquered  in  the  eageiness  with  which  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Alehymy.  Jn  the  eighth  century, 
they  carried  it,  along  with  their  victorious  arms,  into  Spain, 
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whieli  spooflilv  l)ocaino  the  chief  centre  of  the  TTennetical  philo- 
so])liv.  In  that  country  the  precious  jewel  of  the  sciences  was 
preserved,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries,  amidst 
surroundi’nj?  darkness  and  i<>norance  ;  and  the  few  learned  men 
who  wen‘  to  he  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  repaired  to  the 
scliools  of  rordova,  Seville,  or  Toledo,  to  imbibe  the^  lessons  of 
wisdom  from  the  lips  of  Mahommedaii  sages.  From  them 
Arnold  (T  A  illiinova,  Ihomas  A(juinas,  liii^mond  Eulb,  and 
l{()g(T  llacon,  accpiin'd  a  fondness  for  Alchyinieal  studies ;  dieir 
rt'iiown  and  writings  contrihuted  to  ditfuse  Hermetic  science 
throughout  lMiro])e  i  and  to  such  an  extent  did  its  do(  trines 
siiread,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Alehvmy  was  cultivated 
throughout  the  h*ngth  and  breadth  ot  Ohristendom.  Ihe  so\en- 
tei'Tith  (‘('ntury  was  its  cnlmimiting  point;  from  that  era  it  has 
rapidly  diTliimd,  its  di'cay  and  downfall  being  precipitated  hy 
the  ('xtravaganc(',  follit's,  and  frauds  ot  some  ot  its  niost  cole- 
brat('d  votaries,  hh-om  that  period,  also,  dates  the  schism  which 
gave  rise*  to  modc'rn  (‘hemistry.  Ihe  struggh’  b('t^^een  the  true 
and  the  pretended  seii'iiet'  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  \\as  not 
finally  decided  until  after  the  memorable  ndbrmation  brought 
about  in  chemical  science  by  the  genius  ot  Lavoisier. 

A  false  theory  with  regard  to  tlie  composition  of  metals  lay 
at  the  foundati<m  of  Alehvmy.  The  doctrine  ot  transmutation 
r('st('d  upon  two  ]>rin(*i])les,  eonstantly  dwelt  upon  in  the  \yritings 
of  the  Ahdiymists.  These  were  the  theories  of  metallic  com¬ 
position  and  ireneration.  According  to  the  ITermetical  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  metals  w('r('  composite  bodies,  and  their  composition 
was  uniform  ;  that  is  to  say,  thev  were  all  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  (dements  of  su/p/tur  and  mfrcurijy  and  the  ditic*rent 
pro]>erti('s  of  the  nu'tals  were  supposi'd  to  lie  the  result  ot  the 
various  pro]>ortions  of  these  two  essential  elements.  According 
to  tlii'in,  gold  was  forniiMl  of  a  great  deal  of  very  pure  mercury 
unitc'd  with  a  small  (piantity  of  very  pure  sulphur,  and  coppr 
of  a  nearly  eipial  ])roportion  of  these  two  ingredients.  It  must, 
however,  he  ri'nu'inbcred  that  the  sulphur  and  mercury,  tno 
eh'inental  ]varts  of  all  nu'tallic  substances,  were  in  no  respect 
identi(*al  with  the  sulphur  and  mercury  of  ordinary  sjx'ech. 
The  of  the  Alehymists  signitii'd  that  peculiar  metallic 

base  or  idmiumt  which  imparts  to  metals  their  brilliancy  an 
diu'tility ;  or,  in  a  word,  tluur  metalleity ;  while  sulphur  vas 
('onsidcri'd  as  their  combust ible  element.  Such,  then,  was  tne 
llerini'tical  theory  of  the  composition  of  metals,  one  ettcct  o 
which  was  to  ])roduce  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  transiuu^ 
ti(m  ;  for,  supposing  that  jirccisely  the  same  elcunents  entcreu 
into  the  composition  of  all  metals,  it  u'ould  naturally  tollow  tna^ 
if  by  ]>ro|X'r  means  the  proportions  of  these  elements  could 
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inudo  to  vary,  the  substunee  ol*  one  iiietul  uiio-lit  be  ehanj^ed 
into  tlie  substance  of  another.  ^lereury  ini<*lit  become  silver, 
or  lead,  jJ:old.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  aiitlior  of  tliis 
remarkable  theory,  generally  received  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixt(‘eiith  century.  The  tirst  writer  wlio  mentions  it  is  the 
Arabian  philosopher  (Jeber,  in  the  eighth  century;  but  he  does 
not  claim  it  as  his  own,  With  regard  to  the  generation  of 
metals,  it  was  considered  to  be,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
animals.  The  generation  of  tlie  vile  metals,  sucli  as  lead, 
copper,  and  tin,  was  viewed  as  an  accident  or  defect  of  nature. 
For  it  was  ludieved  that  as  she  uniformly  endeavours  to  give  to 
her  works  the  utmost  degree  of  per  lection,  so,  in  the  case  of 
metals,  she  must  be  constantly  tending  to  the  production  of 
gold;  the  generation  of  other  metals  being  only  the  result  of 
an  accidental  (lerangement.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle 
with  the  Alchymists,  that  the  metals,  and  in  general  all  inor¬ 
ganic  bodies,  were  endowed  with  a  sort  ot‘  vitality.  The 
nobility  or  vileness  of  a  metal  was  estiniat(‘d  by  its  mutability 
or  the  reverse.  Thus  gold  and  silver,  unalterable  in  the  tire 
and  by  the  majority  of  cliemical  agents,  were  deemed  the  noblest 
and  most  perfect  metals;  while  lead,  copper,  and  tin,  easily 
alterable  or  oxydizable,  were  considered  as  vile  and  imperfect. 
These  vile  metals  were,  however,  believed  lo  be  in  a  sort  of 
transition  state,  tending  to  ])ass  into  gold  or  silver,  and  to  be 
influenced  in  this  process  by  the  action  of  the  stars.  Some 
-Uchymists  asserted  that,  once  arrived  at  the  state  of  gold  or 
silver,  a  metal  remained  stationary,  while  others  insisted  that 
change  was  constantly  going  on,  and  that,  after  having  attained 
the  state  of  silver  or  gidd,  by  a  further  mutation  the  metal 
relapsecl  gradually  into  a  state  of  impcudection.  Such  were 
some  ot  the  strange  doctrines  of  the  Alchyniical  philosophers; 
one  eons(‘quence  of  which  was  to  establish,  in  principle,  the 
I)ossd)ility  of  metallic  transmutations.  It  remained,  however,  to 
establish  it  expcadmentally,  and  to  this  all  iheir  energii's  were 
nnceasiiigly  devoted.  They  believed  that  there  <Iid  exist  a 
^>uhstance  whose  discovery  would  enable  them  to  realize  their 
golden  dreams.  This  substance  was  the  philosopher’s  stone,  or 
jK)\\(U*r,  known  also  as  the  great  magiaterlainj  the  gn^at  elixir, 
nnd  the  (juintesscnce.  When  perfect,  it  changed  viler  metals 
jnto  gold  wluMi  placed  in  contact  with  them  in  a  state  of  fusion  ; 
d,  however,  it  had  not  obtaiiu'd  its  highest  degree  of  strength 
or  j>erfection,  it  only  transmuted  th(‘m  into  silver;  and,  in  this 
^tate,  was  termed  the  little  philosopher’s  stone,  the  little  elixir, 
or  the  little 

^he  philosopher’s  stone  is  met  with  for  the  lirst  time  in 
"iitnigs  ol  the  twelfth  century,  liefore  that  period  the  (ireek 
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and  Arabian  Alchymists,  with  the  exception  of  Geber,  had 
contented  themselves  with  endeavouring  to  establisli  theoreti¬ 
cally  the  d(K‘triiie  of  transmutation,  without  pointing  out  anv 
RjK'cial  agent  calculated  to  accoinplisb  that  object.  The  Her- 
metic  philoso]>bers  (lifter  greatly  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
app(‘arance  and  substance  ot  this  wonderful  stone.  V  an  llelniont 
says,  “  I  have  seen  and  made  the  philosopher’s  stone ;  it  had  the 
colour  of  saftron  in  |K)wder,  and  was  heavy,  and  sjiarkling  like 
glass.”  I’araccdsus  represents  it  as  a  solid  body  of  a  dark  rod 
colour,  transparent  and  flexible,  but  brittle  as  glass.  llerigurd 
of  Pisa  attributes  to  it  the  colour  of  a  wild  ])oppy,  and  the  smell 
of  calcined  sea  salt.  Raymond  lailly  sp(‘aks  of  it  under  the 
naim*  of  curhuunthis ;  Helvetius  asserts  that  it  has  the  colour 
of  sulphur,  while  many  other  Alcbymical  authors  describe  it  as 
a  red  powder.  Strange  inconsistencies  these,  but  easily  reeon- 
ciliMl  bv  an  adept.  Thus  the  well-known  Alcbyinist  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  Kalid,  says  of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  “it 
unitt's  in  its(df  all  colours,  it  is  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  azure.” 
Tlu*  little  philosopher’s  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  as  before 
mentioiu'd,  only  ])ossessed  the  power  of  changing  the  vile  metals 
into  silver,  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  substance  of  a  brilliant  white 
colour.  It  is,  bowt'ver,  but  seldom  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of 
tb('  adepts,  who  1ov(hI  not  to  do  things  by  halves. 

’I'he  Alchymists  attributc'd  to  the  philosopher’s  stone  three 
essential  properties;  the  changing  of  the  viler  metals  into 
silver  and  gold,  the  curing  of  all  diseases,  and  the  prolonging 
of  human  life  beyond  its  natural  limits.  Rut,  although  all  of 
tluun  are  agrt^c'd  as  to  its  power  of  changing  other  metals  into 
gold,  there  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  among  them  as  to  the 
proportions  luvessary  to  be  employed  to  ])roduce  this  trans¬ 
mutation.  The  Alchymists  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  com- 
])aratively  moderate  in  their  pretensions;  Kunckel,  the  most 
modest  among  them,  calculates  that  it  will  convert  into  gold 
but  twice  its  own  weight  of  baser  metal,  and  another  author  of 
the  same  pt'riod,  from  thirty  to  fifty  times.  Rut  iii  the  Middlo 
Age'S  the  pretensions  of  the  adepts  were  far  more  extravagant; 
thus,  Arnold  of  Villanova  and  Kupecissa,  attribute  to  the  grand 
inagistorium  the  power  of  changing  into  gold  100  times  its 
weight  of  impure  metal;  Roger  Racon,  100,000  times;  Isjwc 
the  Hollander,  l,(MMh00O;  while  Ravinoiul  Lully  fs^ 
beyond  the  highest  of  these  computations.  According  to  hiw» 
the  philosophers  stone  possc'sses  such  innate  virtue,  that  not 
only  will  it  change  mercury  into  gold,  but  also  impart  to  tho 
g>ld  thus  made  its  own  transmuting  power: — 

“Take”  (says  he,  in  his  “Xovum  Testamentum”)  “of  that  exquisite 
medicine  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean,  project  it  upon  1000  ounces  of 
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niemirv,  it  will  chancre  it  into  a  red  powder;  add  an  ounce  of  this 
ml  powder  to  another  100()  ounces  of  niercurv,  a  similar  trans- 
I'orinution  will  take  place.  lt(‘peat  twice  this  operation,  and  each 
ounce  of  the  product  will  change  1000  ounces  of  mercury  into 
pliilosophcr’s  stone.  An  ounce  of  the  product  of  the  fourth  operation 
will  bt‘  sulllcicnt  to  change  1000  ounces  of  mercury  into  gold  purer 
than  the  best  gold  of  the  mines.” 

It  would  seem  diflicult  to  surpass  the  extravao-ance  of  this 
but  Salmon,  another  of  the  adepts,  lias  succeeded  in  doing  so! 
He  asserts  that,  “at  each  contact  with  mercury,  the  powaler  of 
projection  increases  its  powvr  tenfold ;  and  so  on,  ahvays 
increasing,  even  to  inlinity,— a  tiling  wdiich  the  Jiunmn  spirit 
cannot  comprehend.’’ 

The  ])rop(‘rty  of  curing  all  maladies  and  prolonging  life,  w  as 
not  attributed  to  the  ])hilosopher’s  stone  until  the  Thirteenth 
century;  and  this  belief  in  its  vital  ])owTrs  probably  arose  from 
the  \\  estern  Alchymists  misinterpreting  the  im'taphorical  and 
intlat(‘d  language  of  their  Kastern  and  more  ancient  brethren. 
Thus,  when  Gelxu*  says,  “  Bring  me  the  six  lepers  that  I  may 
cleanse  them  ;  ”  he  means  to  say,  “  Bring  me  the  six  vile  metals 
that  I  may  change  them  into  gold.”  But,  how’ever  this  may 
lx‘,  the  later  llermetical  wa  iters  agree  in  holding  the  philosopher  s 
stone,  taken  internally,  to  be  the  most  precious  and  infallible  of 
all  im  diciiies,  by  whose  use  a  man  may  live  out  all  the  days  of 
his  appointed  term  in  perfect  health.  Basil  Valentine  ^says, 
“that  he  who  possesses  the  philosopher’s  stone  will  never  *hc 
attacked  hy  sickness  or  infirmities,  until  the  last  hour  wdiich  has 
he(‘n  assigned  to  him  by  the  King  of  Heaven.”  But  all  the 
adepts  w'ere  not  content  with  limiting  tlu'  powers  of  this  medi- 
nne  to  the  pndonging  of  life,  in  uiibroken  health  and  vi^^-our, 
h>  the  extreme  of  its  natural  limits.  Artephius  claime(l  for 
Imnselt  lOOO  years  of  age;  400  w^re  attributed  to  the  Venetian 
rnxlenc  Gualdo,  a  brother  of  the  Bosy  (Voss;  140  to  the 
1  crniit  Trautmansdorf,  and  more  than  100  to  Alain  de  Lisle, 
^  this  invaluable  nu'dicine.  Baymond 

^iillv,  at  an  advanced  age,  was  said  to  have  beiui  restored  to 
youth  and  vigour  by  the  same  means;  and  Solomon  Trismosiii, 
unot  ler  of  the  adepts,  boasted  that  he  possesscxl  the  pow’cr  of 
roRtoring  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth  to  w’omen  of  seventy 
T  ;  and  that  for  him  to  prolong  life  to  the 

!^“y  judgment  was  “  a  mere  bagatelle.”  Vincent  dc  Beauvais 
as  attempted  to  show'  that  Noah’s  having  childrcm  w  hen  500 
>ears  old,  was  owdng  to  the  posses.sion  of  the  philosopher’s  stone ; 
and  two  Lnglish  adepts  have  written  elaborate  trc'atises  to  prove 
\  ^  owing  to  the  use  of  the  same  means  that  the 
a  iiarchs  attained  their  prolonged  term  of  existence. 
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liut  besides  these  material  opinions  with  re«>:ard  to  the  plhlo- 
sopher’s  stone,  there  were  otliers  characterized  by  a  mystical  and 
theosupliieal  tendency;  and  the  works  of  the  Ilernietic  adepts, 
j^^enerally  considered,  will  be  found  to  arrange  themselves  into 
two  great  groups;  the  one  in  some  degree  practical,  recording 
the  results  of  observation,  and  the  experiments  and  toil  of  the 
laboratory,  while  the  other  is  princii)ally  abstract,  mystical,  and 
sjK'cuhitive.  The  works  included  under  this  last  grou}),  do  not 
date  farther  back  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  Arabs  and 


Moors  had  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  facts,  without 
troubling  themselves  with  metaphysical  abstractions;  but,  once 
established  in  Christendom,  Alchymy  was  not  long  in  accpiiring 
a  new  and  mori*  transcendental  character.  Religious  inspiration 
was  judged  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  great  work,  and 
the  metaphysical  and  religious  soon  claimed  for  itself  a  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  practical  })art  of  the  art, — a  result  brought  about 
by  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  ])hilosophers  of  the 
time.  The  philosopher’s  stt)ne  was  supposed  to  possess  a  mys¬ 
terious  and  occult  intluence  over  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  the  grand  operation  of  transmutation  was  frecpieiitly 
(  ompared  to  the  jx'culiar  ndations  of  the  soul  and  bodv,  and  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Up  to  the  tliirteeuth 
century,  Alehymists  had  been  content  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
])hilosopher’s  stone  to  the  three  dynamical  })roperties  previously 
mentioned,  but  after  that  era  a  moral  influence  was  also 
imputed  to  it.  It  was  supi)osed  to  confer  upon  its  fortunate 
possessor,  not  only’  wealth,  but  also  wisdom  and  virtue.  As  it 
ennobled  the  viler  metals,  so  it  purified  the  human  spirit,  and 
eradicated  from  the  soul  the  bitter  root  of  sin.  As  a  consecpieiict' 
of  these  opinions,  it  was  believed  that  the  ancient  sages  had 
pos.sessed  the  philosopher’s  stone;  that  Adam  had  received  it 
from  the  hands  of  (lod,  and  that  the  Hebrew  Ratriarehs  aud 
King  S(domon,  were  adepts  initiated  into  the  innermost  mys* 
t(‘ries  of  the  Ilernietic  art ;  while  some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
allirm  that  God  has  promised  the  ])hilos()pher’s  stone  to  all  good 
Christians,  quoting  in  support  of  their  opinion  that  verse  of  the 
Apocalypse,  “  To  him  that  overcometh,  I  will  yfive  a  white 
stone. 

Ihe  mediieval  Alehvmists  were  fond  of  assimilating  the 
ojK'ratiou  ot  transmutation  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
biKly ;  and,  in  some  of  the  Hermetic  authors  of  this  period,  the 
resurrection  is  spoken  of  as  an  Alchymical  oiieration— as  a  trails- 
tioii  1 1  a  hiy^he  r  order,  dhis  idea  pleased  the  great  Luther, 
and  conciliated  his  protection  for  AlehyTiiical  scimice,  “on  account 
ot  the  magnitieent  comparisons  which  it  presents  to  us,  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  day  of  judgment.”  The  com- 
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parison,  or  rather  the  identitication  of  tlio  Ilei'mctie  work  with 
the  invstories  of  tlie  Christian  religion,  is  constantly  to  be  met 
with  ill  the  writings  of  the  mystics  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
in  the  works  of  Argill,  of  Miehaidis,  and  esiieeially  in  those  of 
Ihu  lune,  whose  fanatieism  contributed  to  give  a  powerful  imjiulso 
and  extensive  einadation  to  his  fantastic  ojiinions.  The  i 
of  this  period  believed  the  Divine  favour  to  be  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  that  it  would  be 
denied  to  those  of  a  wicked  life,  or  who  neglected  to  implore 
the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  Deity.  ^lanyofthem  were 
men  of  blameless  life,  and  of  most  sincere  piety ;  but,  in  si)ito 
of  the  numerous  proofs  which  they  gave  of  their  devotional 
fervour,  and  of  the  strength  and  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  they 
were  constantly  reproached  with  devoting  themselves  to  the 
study  of  magic,  and  invoking  its  assistance  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  work.  Tt  will,  however,  be  found,  upon  a  close 
examination,  that  magic  really  playi'd  a  far  less  promiiK'iit  juirt 
in  the  Hermetic  ])hilosophy  than  is  generally  suppos(*d.  The 
byzantine  adepts,  indeed,  were  believers  in  the  power  of  astro¬ 
logical  influences,  and  named  the  metals  afti'i*  contain  planets; 
thus,  to  Saturn,  they  consecrat(*d  lead,  litharge,  agate,  and  other 
similar  materials;  to  Jupiter,  tin,  coral,  sandarach,  and  sulphur; 
to  ^lars,  iron,  the  loadstone,  and  pyrites;  to  Venus,  copjH'r, 
])oarls,  amethysts,  asphalte,  sugar,  honey,  myrrh,  and  sal- 
ammoniac;  to  ^lercury,  quicksilver,  the  (*merald,  amber,  and 
mastic;  and  to  the  ^loon,  then  numben'd  among  the  ])lanets, 
silver  and  glass. 

The  Kgy])tians  and  Arabs,  also,  who  had  received  from  the 
.Hebrews  the  tniditions  of  the  (’abala,  conformed  tlnunselves  to 


its  principles,  and  held  that  a  knowl(‘dg(^  of  astrology  was 
necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  and  successful  practice  of 
the  llermetical  art.  This  Indief  was  promulgated  by  (ieber 
and  Hhasis  in  the  eighth  century,  but  their  works  be  long  to  a 
very  early  era  in  Alchymieal  science;  and,  in  later  times,  when 
the  searcli  after  the  j)ldloso})her’s  stone  was  transfeu  ied  to  the 
^W'st,  the  astrological  and  magical  parts  of  the  process  w(‘re 
generally  abandoiu'd,  and  fell  into  great  discredit.  Some  dis¬ 
tinguished  adepts,  such  as  Daracelsus,  Ainold  of  Villanova, 
and  basil  Valentine,  did,  indeed,  turn  their  attention  to 
astr(»logy  and  magic  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely 
uflirmed  that,  although  the  Western  Alchyniists  weie,  to  a  certain 
extent,  im]>ressed  by  the  pn'valcnt  ideas  of  their  time  with 
I'egard  to  th(‘  nature  and  innueiice  of  supc'rnatunil  bidngs, 
the.sc‘  ideas  exercised  but  a  feeble  impression  upon  their  works. 
History  shows  us  that  magic  has  played  a  very  secondary 
N.S. — VOL.  1.  V 
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St  t.*  occnu  int,iii,o.n..; 

a  alt l  m.^1.  tl.o  history  of  Alel.ynnoal  sconce  points  out  to 
i.ulivi.hn.ls  who  toiled  to  conjure  demons  c.r  who 
l!;;asV.d  ;.r  rc-tai..inft  familiars  in  then-  service  the  event  proved 

that  thev  were  hut  false  adepts  and  unworthy  Alchui  ists.  feudi 

v  ‘n-  llraoadino,  la'onard  Thurneysser  and  1- raneois  1  .cn,  thrce- 
el .  la S:  wlu  se  lives  afford  striking  exami.  es  ol  Imu.un 
rS  tat.d  in.posture.  Tn  fact,  the  reproach  ol  mag.e 
Sr  Iv  ur.^ed  ajaiust  the  Alehyn.ists,  has  heen  brought  upon 
Sn  l.va  ffw  miserable  pretenders ;  none  ol  the  great  ..ten, 
wSe  renown  gilds  the  aimals  of  Alehymy,  ever  l.ehevod  or 
i.iietised  such  follv.  Wl.atever  \yere  the  errors  m  <>  ylnch 
thev  fell,  thev  were  at  least  i)ositive  phdosopheis, 
detiTUiinate  aim.  and  thoroughly  knowing 

of  their  reseandies.  To  them  magic  was  useless  ;  an  1.  .1  tlic 
were  sometimes  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  its  ‘‘'''j  ^ 

sense  soon  showed  them  that  no  sat.slaetory  result  could  bo 
lioDod  lor  tVoiii  tho  eniploymoiit  ot  sueU  moans. 

The  ohseiiritv  of  the  Hermetic  writings  has  heeii  ol  en  a  d 
jostlv  con.plaii'.ed  of;  and,  in  most  instances,  this  oh^aum 
Lears  to  he  wilful;  it  was  their  intention  to  he  J 

inipenetralde.  Never  having  sueewded  ‘“/L' -j'  to'  a'\  of 
oold.  thev  could  have  nothing  distinct  or  ' ' 

practice:  hut  they  themsidves  assigned  a  yc-y  '''*'‘'1'"  V'’",  ; 
lunuelv,  their  fear  of  prodiiemg  a  complete  L 

framework  of  society.  “  H  would  not  he  proper,  -‘.V  '  j 
“  to  iirofane  and  render  public  so  precious  a  thing  w  '  ^  ^ 

were  known,  would  cause  a  prodigious 

in  human  society.”  The  ad,>pts  a  so,  eons.denng  '‘\1'’'  ‘t  . 
stone  to  be  a  Divine  gilt  peculiar  to  the  elect,  .int  '  , 

spirits  whom  grata'  has  touched,  believed  that  it  \y on  i  ' 

lawt'ul  to  rommunicato  such  ii  secret  to  the  wichei  ,  o 
viih'ar  crowd,  and  therefore  shrondt-tl  their  writings  m  V'.'pV 
holding  that  tenii.oral  and  eternal  putiishmcnt 
profane  wretch  who  should  rashly  reveal  the  gram  s  • 
Of  this,  it  would  he  easy  tt.  cite  abundant  prools,  but 
ritv  of  tlu'.se  writings,  and  the  fancifultiess  ot  f 

siiillciently  indicated  by  the  titles  ot  some  ol  the  nios^  n  y  ■ 


hv  Itiipeeissa;  “  1  lie  ionil)  ol  ^eiiiiraniis  op.-o...  , 

Men,”  and  “  The  Kntrance  Opiened  to  the  Shut  1  alacc  o 
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Kinjr,”  riiilalotlics  ;  ‘‘  Tlic  Tincture  of  the  Sun  and  ^[oon;” 
“Tlic  Glorious  Sun  in  the  Cliyiuical  Firuianuait  of  tlie  German 
Horizon  ;  ”  and  many  others  eqiudly  absurd  and  magniloquent. 

It  must  be  romend)ered  that  the  Alcbymists  believed  that 
metals  were  produced  in  the  same  way  as  organized  bodies — that 
thev  were  generated  by  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  ;  and 
their  seienee  consisted  in  bringing  ab(uit  artitieially  the  union 
of  the  two  powers  necessary  for  the  production  oi'  gold.  These 
first  essentials  were  then  left  for  a  certain  time  in  a  vase,  desig¬ 
nated  from  its  form  “The  IMiilosopher’s  Kgg,”  in  which,  after 
a  sufli(*i(‘nt  period  had  elapsed,  the  perfi'ct  nu'tal  was  exp(*eted 
to  be  found.  Hut,  it  may  be  aski'd,  what  are  these  two  sub¬ 
stance's  that  play  so  important  a  ])art  in  metallic  generation? 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  they  are  ordinary  gold  which 
represi'uts  the  male  organ,  and  “  tlu'-  mercury  of  philosophers,’’ 
also  termed  “  the  first  age'iit,”  which  re})r('sents  the  female. 
The  grand  diflieidty  consists  in  ])roeuring  this  inercurv ;  that 
once  found,  all  is  sinqde,  but  its  discovery  is  no  easy  task, 
r(‘<|uiriug either  an  immediate  Divine  revelation,  or  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  an  adept,  who  has  himself  so  received  it.  This  essential 
eleineiit  has  been  sought  in  various  and  most  dissimilar  sub¬ 
stances  ;  in  arsenic,  mercury,  inul  antimony  ;  in  salts  (for  which 
tlie  passage  in  St.  Luk(',  “salt  is  good,”  was  cited  as  an 
authority),  such  as  sea  salt,  salt])ctre,  and  vitriol  ;  in  plants 
and  animals ;  in  bones,  fh'sh,  blood,  urine,  and  (‘xen'inents  ;  in 
virgin  soil,  in  rain  water,  and  in  dew-drops  fallen  upon  roses. 
Such  W('rethe  follies  into  which  the  Alchymists,  once  launched 
upon  a  wid(^  s('a  of  extravagance,  soon  found  tlu'msclves  liuiricd  ; 
starting  from  a  princi})le  wliose  correctness  thev  had  taken 
for  grant (‘(1,  they  pushed  their  conclusions  to  the  verge  of 
insanity. 

1  he  iH'searches  of  tlie  Alchymical  mystics  were  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Alcahest,  the  I’alingc'iiesy,  and  the  Homun¬ 
culus.  I’alingenesy  was  the  art  of  making  plants  reN  ive  from  their 
ashes,  and  the  Homunculus  was  a  miniature  man,  fabiicated  by 
llerinetic  art;  whilst  the  Alcahest  was  tlu'  universal  solvent, 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  reducing  all  substanct  s  to  the  liquicl 
form.  It  was  not  sought  after  until  tlu'  sixteenth  century,  and 
iarac'clsus  is  the  first  author  who  alludis  to  it.  Repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  discover  it  until  the  middle  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  when  their  futility  and  absurdity  were 
expos(‘(l  by  Kunckel,  who  made  the  v(*ry  simple  and  obvious 
n'mark,  which,  however,  seems  to  liavc  I'scapc'cl  every  one  for 
years,  that,  if  the  Alcahest  had  ever  existed,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  preserve  it,  as,  iiosscssiiig  the  power  of 
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dis-solving  all  substances,  it  would  necessarily  have  dissolved  the 
vessel  which  contained  it,* 

There  is  one  j)oint  of  view  from  wdiich  the  labours  of  the 
Alchymists,  in  spite  of  their  many  aberrations  and  follies,  may 
Ih)  re^ardtd  with  pleasure,  and  examined  with  advanlap^e,  and 
from  which  they  are  seen  to  have  the  strongest  elaiins  ui)oii  our 
gratitude  and  admiration.  \  iewed  in  connexion  with  their 
intluence  u})on  modern  chemical  science,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  b(.‘en  equally  useful  and  important.  The  Alchymists  were 
the  tirst  to  make  use  of  the  experimental  method  in  jdiilosophy, 
that  is  to  say,  of  obseTvation  and  induction  as  applied  to  scientific 
research.  So  far  back  as  the  eighth  century  the  Arabian  Geber 
put  in  practice  the  rules  of  the  inductive  i>hilosophy,  of  which 
Galih‘0  anti  Lord  Bacon  developed  the  laws  SOO  years  afterwards; 
anti,  in  the  thirtetuith  eeiiturv,  Rt>ger  Bacon,  by  the  use  of  the 
siHiu*  methotl  in  his  physical  researches,  was  led  tt)  the  most 
astonishing  discoveries.  Thus,  the  Alchymists  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  and  pioneers  of  the  positive  philosojdiy,  by'  making  the 
interpretathui  of  phenomena  rest  upon  the  careful  examination 
of  facts,  and,  in  this  way,  breaking  through  the  metaphysical 
fetters  that  had  so  long  held  the  human  mind  in  bondage. 
Anti  this  may  be  fully  admitted  without  at  all  detracting  from 
tilt*  wt‘ll-(‘arnetl  fame  t)f  those  great  men  who  acetunplished  the 
mighty  seientitic  revolutions  t)f  the  scveiitwnth  eeiitury;  for 
the  researches  t)f  the  Alchymists  oeeupietl  but  a  narrow  lield, 
anti  gave  birth  Iti  nt)  school  of  philosophy\  They',  intlet'd, 
matle  eX|H*rimt*nts,  tilten  most  costly,  elaborate,  and  long-coii- 
tinuetl,  but  thev  were  ignorant  of  the  bt'iietits  of  the  inductive 
iiu‘tht»d  as  a  mightv  engine  for  the  disctiveiy  of  truth;  and, 
thert'fore,  cannot  claim  the  discovery'  t)f  that  great  system  which, 
agt's  afterwards,  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  world,  but 
it  is  ditlicult  to  overrate  the  services  which  thev  rendered  in 


preparing  the  elements  necessary'  for  the  creation  of  chemistry; 
compelled  by  the  direction  of  their  researches  to  study'  attentively 
tin*  naturt*  and  action  of  simple  and  composite  bodies,  they 
succeeded  in  collecting  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  facts,  and 
these  observations,  the  results  of  fifteen  centuries  of  labour, 


•  Fluorine,  an  element  discovered  by  modern  chemistry,  almost  rcali^ 
the  proiK'rtiea  of  the  long-sought  Alcahest.  It  enters  into  the  composition 
ot  l>erhyshire  spar,  and,  for  a  long  time,  no  vessel  could  be  found  to 
the  intensity  of  its  chemical  action  in  a  separate  state.  At  length  the  wt’i 
occurred  to  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Knox,  that  vessels  formed  of  ti'ior^ 
spar,  a  substance  already  saturated  with  lluorine,  might  answer  the  pavp^^ 
of  holding  this  modern  Alcahest,  and  their  experiments  proved  to  u 
extent  successful. 
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constitute  the  iiiaterials  of  tliat  imposinp^  temple  of  chemical 
science  wliosc  strenp:th  and  harmony  we  now  admire. 

A  rajnd  p^lance  over  the  discoveries  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  the  Hermetic  art,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  important  services  which  they  have  renderc'd  to 
modern  chemistry  and  its  cognate  sciences.  Geber,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  their  number,  was  the  tirst  to  describe  })recisely 
our  ordinary  metals,  and  he  has  also  left  remarks  of  great 
distinctness  and  value  upon  sulphur  and  arsenic.  He  ])oint8 
out  the  mode  of  preparing  nitric^  and  nitro-muriatic  acids,  the 
action  of  the  former  upon  metals,  and  tlmt  of  the  latter  upon 
gold,  silver,  and  sulphur.  He  also  describes  several  important 
chemicals,  such  as  caustic,  corrosive  sublimate,  red  precipi¬ 
tate,  and  many  others.  In  the  succeeding  century  (the  ninth), 
the  Arab  llhases  dis(‘overed  the  preparation  of  brandy,  and  of 
several  other  alcoholic  (‘ompounds ;  and  was  also  the  tirst  to 
mention  orpiment,  realgar,  l)orax,  certain  sulphates  of  iron  and 
cop|X'r,  and  various  mercurial  salts.  1 'liases  conducted  the 
seii'iititic  studies  prosecuted  at  Ihigdad,  the  capital  of  the 
eastern  Caliphate,  and  used  every  exertion  to  give  them  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  experimental  direction.  “  The  mysteries  of  the 
chemical  art,’’  he  tells  us,  “reveal  themselvc's  only  by  dint  of 
labour  and  pcTseverance  ;  but  what  a  trium])h  when  man  can 
succeed  in  raising  a  corner  of  that  veil  which  covers  the  face 
of  nature.” 


Albert  the  Great  describes  the  caustic  potash  now  in  use  in 
our  laboratories  ;  the  cupellation,  that  is,  the  nudhod  of  refining 
gold  and  silver  by  means  of  lead,  and  many  other  prejiarations 
and  experiments.  To  Itoger  Hacon  we  owe  the  rectification  of 
the  error  committed  in  the  Julian  calendjir  with  regard  to  the 
solar  year;  the  physical  analysis  of  the  action  of  lenses,  and 
that  ol  convex  glasses,  the  invention  of  achromatic  lenses,  and, 
Jicrhaps,  the  first  construction  of  the  telescope.  In  chemical 
science,  the  same  great  genius  investigatc'd  the  properties  of 
saltpetre,  and  if  he  did  not  invent  gunpowd('r,  which  is  pn'ciscly 
descrilK'd  in  the  writings  of  Marcus  Grjecus,  fifty  years  before 
his  time,  he  at  least  contributed  to  pc'rfect  its  preparation,  by 
I>ointing  out  the  method  of  jnirifying  saltpetre  by  means  of  its 
<lissolution  in  water,  and  subsequent  crystallization.  He  also 
dirc'ctcMl  attention  to  the  chemical  influence  of  tin'  air  upon  com- 
hustioii.  llaymond  Lully,  whose  “  vir.s  forms  a  kind 

of  encyclopiedia  of  the  whole  system  of  philosophy  known  in 
his  time,  also  contributed  materially  to  imjirovc  the  dawning 
^•loiice  of  chemistry.  To  him  we  owe  the  preparation  of 
carlmnate  of  potash  by  means  of  tartar  and  of  wood-ashes,  the 
rectification  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  preparation  of  essential 
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oils.  Basil  Valontino,  in  his  iriuuiphaliH  Autiniomi,''  has 

so  tlioroiij^lily  invest igati'd  the  proper! uvs  oi‘  antimony — a  metal 
seareely  heard  of  l)c4ore  his  time — that  facts  with  regard  to  it 
have  been  there  found  described,  which  were  for  some  time 
regarded  as  inodmai  discoveries.  In  the  same  work,  he  meiitioiis 
several  highly  important  ehemicals,  siieli  as  muriatic  acid, 
wliieh  lie  prejiared,  just  as  we  now  do,  by  means  of  common  salt 
and  sul|)huric  acid.  He  also  describes  the  means  ot  ol)taiiiiu;j 
brandy  by  the  distillation  of  wine  and  beer,  and  the  mode  of 
roetitving  the  product  by  re-distillation  over  carbonate  ot  p«)tasli. 
He  points  out  the  method  of  separating  copiKU*  from  its  pyrites, 
by  changing  it  lirst  into  suljihate  of  copptu’,  and  then  pliiiiginjr 
an  iron  jdate  into  the  acpieous  solution  of  that  ])rtKluct.  diic 
“Tri'utise  upon  Salts,”  of  the  same  great  man,  contains  moM  oftlie 
intm'csting  chemical  facts  with  regard  to  the  naturi*  and  action 
of  saline  eomp»mnds.  He  understood  the  jireparation  ot  tul- 
minating  gold,  and  of  sulphuric  ether  ;  and,  in  short,  thmv  were 
scarcidv  anv  among  tin*  elumiical  agents  known  in  his  time, 
upon  which  he  has  not  left  useful  and  practical  observations. 

The  exist enct‘  of  oxygen,  which  was  only  demonstrated  ly 
Brii'stley  towards  the  end  of  the  last  eentury,  was  diviiK'd  by 
I'.ek  de  Sulzluich,  a  (lernian  Alchyniist  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  even  before  the  revival  of  letters,  the  Alchymists  knew  liow 
to  vtdalili/.e  mercury,  to  purify  and  conceiitrati'  alcohol,  to  pre- 
jiare  sulphuric  and  nitro-muriatic  acids,  and  the  ditfereiit  kiiuls 
of  I'tlu'rs.  4'hey  were  also  acipiainted  with  the  means  of  jmrity- 
iiig  the  fixed  and  carbonated  alkalies,  and  had  discovered  t lie 


means  of  dyt'ing  scarlet,  even  better  than  we  can  now  do. 

Paracelsus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  adi'pts,  has 
obtained  a  high  and  justly  merited  medical  rejuitation  bv  hem;; 
tin*  lirst  to  bring  into  use  as  medicines  the  chemical  conipoiiiuls 
of  the  various  metals;  he  substituted  .simple  nu'dicines  lor  the 
tdd  pharniacopieia  of  the  t  luleiiists,  overcharged  with  complicated 
and  often  inert  pn'parations,  and  he  was  the  first  who  had  the 
sagacity  and  boldness  to  perceive  and  inculcate  the  jirojiricty  ol 
the  a|>])lieation  of  chemistry  to  human  ])hysiology  and  pathology. 
Van  Ilelmont,  a  helievt‘r  in  the  philosopher’s  stone,  though  not 
a  practiced  Alchyniist,  was  the  author  of  the  greate.st  chemical 
discioery  of  his  age.  that  of  the  existence  of  the  gases,  and  the 
works  of  Rudolph  (ilaulun*,  who  was  also  a  belic'ver  in  metallic 
transmutations,  are  lull  of  valuable  chemical  knowledge* 
are  especiallv  remarkable  for  the  fulness  and  accuraev  ol  their 
practical  dotiiils. 

It  wouhl  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  of  chemical  discoveries 
dui'  to  the  Alchymists,  to  almost  any  length,  by  referring  to 
names  somewhat  less  celebrated  in  the  Hermetic  annals  than 
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flioso  alivadv  cited 

I’orfa.  wlio‘(I.-s,,,voml  tho  nv.nnor' r”"’ P' 

0X1.I0S,  (ho  i.rqmrafou  „f  tho' oxide  of ’<?,  "3  ! 
colouring  sdvcr:  Ih-inflf  h  i-  ^  ‘  inode  of 

sookiii^^  the  l)liilo.soi)}ioi'’s  sfoiic  nV'**  *"  ]  '“'  l>liosi)liorns  whilst 
Alexander  {,e(l.on  md 

'vl■ilee.dtivuti„..  Alehvnn  Vli!!  •  !  V’''"'""’  "ho, 

the  dyeiiiff  of  stuffs  ‘  au'd’  "f  ]>erfecf  iiij» 

mineral  e(douis ;  and’ last  of  all  '''^''lalde  and 

■■'!  '>  '■-•'-•ess  by  fhe  T'”’’  >'P 

him  (he  seeret  of  fransimitat ion '  ”1'  ‘'Xb>rt  from 

method  of  ])re]);nin<>-  ooreel  iin  'bseoverinj^  fh(> 

at  Dresden,  lint  we  li  ive  sn’i-  ! *1"  *"  *** ’’"*  *‘  P*''’b‘ction 

"npoitant  benetits  for  whhd.  1'  l"ovo  the 

'=*bours  of  ll,e  t  o  ,  'l  r‘"  (<•  tbc 

•■<ni.h..rs.  P’"  'b-spised  dfermetic  philo- 

ell'.vl,.,l  In- (l'e’.\lei;v*„f,t;^’/r'l'‘^^^^  "«merona  diseoveries 

‘'.slahiisi,  it, self.  lh,;ioui.(e.ll  d/'tlt'-'^"' 

'"‘v  eomaien  I.ond  of  nnion'-’thev  T  'T  '■onneeted  hv 

edtl  eonstnute  a  systeamti'e 

•‘.^‘•■enee;  l.at  they  fnenisl,  (Im  elelmn.ts  ri' '  ‘ •"•<''n--<ties  of 

a  seieiitilie  syslein.  It  is  owirio  to  tl  *  to  tlio  ereation 

"■S'-an.l  idea  ..f  metallic  tranm  ,7,  "  hich 

Alehymist.s  durine  (ifteen  eenfn.  .  "I’""  '"'"'la  of 

aeeoinidish  the  prenn-  ..  bav<-  heea  able  to 

found,, tie!,,  I'l,;, ' r'i'l'l'-^hipo 

I'>  pass  under  review  all  the'  f.'"f""'‘  "as  a  ehimera,  it  was  mres- 
'i"'"’  I'"")  varn^  ■  .  ,  <  a""‘''^mhle  to  observation  and 

"'•'‘'^f''.ndep,.i;i,,.7,,l‘V.T.';  il'''■nle(ie  jddlosoplu.rs-do  not 

iIh^v  ‘m'  i^ur  t  *  ‘'^P^  ^Pcir  loicicMit  licritno-f.  f 

•'■hieh  she  amp,  ,  "■  Alehyu.y  has  7,ot  found 

I'""  failed  in  Im,  h.  I!  ' t  "<>t  •'"'eh. 

she  Ins  founV  ^  <l*^^Poverv  of  the  philo- 

P^Tcious  than  the  va  n  s  1  ooiuinlst  is 

fathers,  (.'heinisfrv  I  .  P****^'^*^^!  with  siieh  ea«r(.rn(*ss  hv' 

nches  jrifts  „,-(jy7  fo,.|,imdv'v"r''’l""‘’''  ""‘''""""'bln  aoiirees 

"'  'Kht  ,d'  evils  which  nr  '  i  li?tbtened  the  pain- 

""""'■laleomlilionsof  our  evM  "ato'-e,— improved  the 

""'lal  activity..  „nd  althomri  |‘'"T  ''"'‘"■K''l  fhe  limits  <d' our 

“'""n  of  the  auei,.  ,’t  ''he  does  not  reveal  the  philosophers 

’■''ph'rs  stone  of  1, :iti, i, s.”  ‘•■""fain  the  philo- 

easting,  a  general  retros2)eet  over  the  doctrines  of  the 
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ITcrmotic  philosophers,  it  is  difticult  to  deny  that  tliey  had 
tlie  efieet  of  arrestiii‘>^,  for  a  loiijr  time,  tlie  proj^ress  of  the 
liunian  mind  in  tlie  knowledtj^e  of  natural  truths ;  and,  on  this 
ground,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  from  them  our  strong  coii. 
demnation.  lint,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  worth  wliile  in([uirinff 
whether  many  of  these  doctrines  were  not  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  false  philosophy  then  universally  prevalent.  The  most 
Hourishing  pi'riod  of  Alchymy  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of 
the  historical  ptnaodof  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  }>hiloso|)hyof 
Aristotle  and  the  N(‘W  Platonism  were  exclusively  dominant  in 
the  schools;  and  the  dvnamical  properties  attributed  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher's  stoiK',  as  well  as  the  strange  and  fantastic  means  often 
employi'd  for  its  discovtuy,  seem  but  the  natural  consiapieiiees 
of  the  philosophy  (d‘  tlu'  period  ;  just  as  the  speculations  of  tlie 
Alchymical  mystics  resulted  from  an  exaggeration  of  tlio  reli¬ 


gious  jiassions  of  the  same  epoch. 

\V(*  hav('  aln'ady  statial  that  the  long-continued  prevahuiee 
Alchymical  belii'fs  was  owing  to  a  false,  but  universally  re¬ 
ceived,  theory  of  metallic  composition  ;  and  the  final  blow  which 
led  to  their  geiK'ral  overthrow  and  abandonment  was  dealt  by 
Lavoisier:  according  to  his  theory,  which  soon  met  with  almost 
univt'rstd  acceptance,  the  metals,  instead  of  being  composite, 
were  simple  bodies,  that  is,  indecomjiosable  into  their  eleineiitji; 
this  view  was  clearly  incompatible  with  the  Alchymical  idea, 
that  th('  naturi'  of  tlu'  metals  was  uniform,  and  might  be  varied 
at  pleasun* ;  and,  from  the  date  of  its  reeeption,  we  may  date  the 
expulsion  of  Alchymy  from  the  domains  of  science.  Hut,  long 
after  this  period,  many  individuals  still  continued  to  adhere  to 
tlie  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Hermetic  art.  Thus,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  arose  the  fraternity  of  the  llosicruciaiis,  a 
sect  ot‘  enthusiastic  1 'aracelsists,  who  believed  in  the  trails* 
mutation  of  metals,  the  art  of  prolonging  life  during  several 
centuries,  the  power  of  knowing  what  passed  in  distant  places, 
and  the  application  of  the  cabala  and  the  science  of  nuiiihersto 
the  discovery  of  the  most  hidden  secrets.  Still  later,  towanh 
the  close  of  the  last  centurv,  the  Hermetic  Society  of  Westphalia 
was  founded  in  (ierniany,  and  continued  inexistence  until  IHllf 
In  1  Sd‘J,  then*  apjHuin  d  a  brochure  entitled  Hermes  Unveih'd, 
in  which  the  author  claimed  to  have  succeeded,  after  thirty- 
seven  years  of  labour,  in  performing  a  transmutation  into  gold; 
and  M.  (\  I  hcodore  Tilfereau,  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  pre* 


paratory  scIkk)!  of  Xantes,  has  addressed  six  succcs.sivc  mciuotrj 
to  the  French  Academy,  the  la.st  in  December,  1804,  in  which 
he  defends  the  doctrines  of  the  Hermetic  philosophers,  at 
assorts  that  he  himself  has  successful! v  performed  the  oiK'rati 


of  transmutation. 


i 
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Tlic  second  and  third  parts  of  Fi^nior’s  work  arc  not  of 
equal  iiitorost  with  the  first,  and  we  can  only  briefly  allude  to 
them.  In  the  former  is  a  long  list  of  sovereigns  favourable  to 
Alchvniy.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
iiianv  monarchs  were  ranked  among  the  number  of  adepts. 
The  Kmperor  Jvudoli)h  II.,  surnamed  the  Hermes  of  Germany, 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  these  Alchymical  monarchs.  Ho 
ascended  the  throne  in  157();  and  at  his  court  all  adepts  were 
sure  of  a  kind  reception  and  hospitable  entertainment.  He  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been  among  the  fortunate  ]K)ssessors 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone  ;  and  the  immense  wealth  discovered 
in  his  laboratory  after  his  decease  gave  countenance  to  this 
idea.  It  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighty-four  hundredweight 
of  gold,  and  sixty  of  silver,  melted  into  the  form  of  bricks. 
Augustus,  J^lector  of  Saxony,  was  another  royal  patron  of 
Aleliymy,  and  his  successor  Christian,  also  partook  of  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  Hermetic  art.  The  former  is  said  to  have  left  at 
his  death  seventeen  millions  of  rix-dollars,  which  were  com¬ 
monly  reported  to  have  been  obtained  by  transmutation. 
Fnderick  III.,  Kmperor  of  Germany,  with  his  own  hands 
op(‘ratt‘d  a  transmutation  of  mercury  into  gold  with  some  of  the 
j)hilosopher’s  stone,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  the  adept 
Kichthausen.  Frederick  I.  and  II.  of  Prussia  also  patronized 
the  professors  of  Alchymy,  althougli,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  the  latter  severely  satirized  their  extravagant  pretensions. 
In  Spain,  Al})honso,  surnanu'd  the  Wise,  ajq)lie(l  himself  to 
llerinetical  researches;  and  Kdward  III.  of  Kngland,  according 
to  Alchvmical  authorities,  received  from  Pavmond  Kiillv,  tlieii 
IS  prisoner  in  the  Towiu*,  the  g(d(l  which  was  coined  into  the 
money  known  as  “rose  nobles.”  Charles  XI 1.  of  Sweden  and 
(iiistaviis  Adolphus  are  also  said  to  have  profiti'd  by  the  labours 
ol  the  adepts.  The  latter  was  reported  to  have  received  1‘rom 
ii  pretended  nuTchant  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold  which 
was  struck  into  ducats  bearin<x  the  marks  of  their  Hermetic 
origin;  and  1,700,000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  repositories  of  the  mvsterious  donor.  An  Alchvmist  was  a 
very  eoininon  appendage  to  the  courts  of  the  sovereigns  of  this 
Ik  ikkI  ;  and  many  of  the  Gmman  monarchs  seizisl  upon  the 
p  rsons  ot  those  adepts  who  were  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
great  si'eret,  and  confined  and  tortunsl  them,  with  the  vic'w  of 
coinjM'lling  them  to  exert  their  art  for  the  liemdit  of  the  royal 
treasury.  Wdth  regard  to  those  adepts  who  were  convicted  of 
fraud  and  imposture,  their  punishment  was  summary  and  pecu¬ 
liar:  they  were  clothed  in  a  robe  of  gold  tinsel  and  hangcHl 
ujmn  a  gilded  gibbet. 

I  he  third  part  of  M.  Figuier’s  work  contains  an  elaborate 
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account  of  tlie  principal  instances  of  mefallic  transmutations 
wliicli  have  lu'cn  handed  down  to  us.  It  will  amply  repay 
an  attentive  perusal ;  but  we  prefer  ])assin^  on  to  the  eon. 
eludiiin:  part,  entitled  “  Alchyniy  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceiiturv,” 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting'^  and  well  written.  Figuior 
there  points  out  that  Alchyniical  belief  and  practice  still  exist, 
in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of  adverse  facts  and  ar^aineiits 
which  modern  chemistry  has  brom^ht  top^ether ;  that  dreaming 
and  im'ditative  (jermany  ^>till  distinj^uished  for  the  number 
of  her  Hcrmelical  students ;  that  in  Bavaria  and  Hanover  whole 
families  mip:ht  be  mentioned  who  still  occupy  themselves  with 
Alchymical  pursuits  ;  and  that,  in  various  towns  of  France,  and 
especially  in  Paris,  the  philosojdier’s  stone  is  still  made  an 
object  ot‘  anxious  and  persevering  research.  F^ipuier  pives 
anything  but  a  ilattering  picture  of  the  Alchymists  of  modern 
Paris : — 

“  1  frequented”  (he  says)  “in  ISl —  the  laboratory  of  ^1.  L - ; 

it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Parisian  Alchymists.  A\  hen  the  pupils 
had  left  the  lecture-rooms  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  one  saw,  with 
tlie  iirst  shailes  of  eveninp,  tiic  modern  adepts  entering  one  by  one. 
Nothing  could  be  more  singular  than  the  appearance,  manners,  and 
costume  of  tlicse  strange  men.  T  met  them  occasionally  during  the 
day  in  the  public  libraries,  bent  over  huge  folios;  in  the  evening,  in 
remott'  places,  near  the  solitary  bridges,  with  their  eyes  fixed  in 
dreamy  contemplation  on  the  bright  and  starry'  vault  of  heaven. 
Ohl,  or  faded  before  their  time,  a  shabby'  black  coat,  or  a  long  riding 
cloak  of  an  indidinahle  shade,  covered  their  emaciated  limbs.  An 
unshorn  beard  half  et)ne(‘aled  their  features,  furrowed  by  deep 
wrinkles,  wht‘re  might  be  read  the  tale  of  long  labours,  night  vigih, 
and  devouring  anxietii's.  In  their  slow,  measured,  and  solemn  speivh, 
there  was  something  of  the  tone  which  we  attach  to  the  illuhii/tufi  of 
the  last  centuries.  Their  countenances,  at  once  proud  and  despond¬ 
ing,  bore  traces  of  the  agonies  of  ardent  hopes,  a  thousand  times  lost, 
and  a  thousand  times  caught  up  again  in  despair.” 

There  xvas  one  exeeption,  however,  to  the  g^cneral  ro]>ulsivc- 
ness  of  these  a(lej)ts  of  the  nineteentli  century  ;  a  man,  still 
young  and  of  striking  external  a})pearaiicc,  who,  instead  ot 
combating  like  liis  eoni])anioiis  the  doctrines  of  modern  ehemn^* 
try',  was  const  anti  v  citing  them  as  atfording  the  strongest 
support  and  eontirmation  of  his  llermetlcal  beliefs;  and  the 
greater  ])ortion  of  the  last  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
dialogue,  in  which  this  y'ouiig  Alehvmist  and  our  author  are  the 
sjH'akers.  'fhe  former  gives  a  clear  and  elo(pient  summary  ot 
all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Alchy'iny'  arising  from  analog} 
and  history',  and  M.  Figuier  successively'  answers  and  disp^o^e^ 
the  whole  of  them. 
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»  For  our  part  ”  says  the  former,  “  enli^'htoned  by  the  discoveries 
of  modern  philosophy,  we  eondemii  the  mystieid  aberrations  ot  the 
aiK*ieut  adepts.  AVe  disown  the  idea  of  a  universal  panaeea  and  ot 
an  vnuuU.  At  present  the  wliole  Alehymieal  doetrine  is  eon- 

liiu'd  to  the  belief  that  there  exists  a  substanee,  having  within  itselt 
the  secret  power  of  transiiiuting  all  ehemieal  substances,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  of  operating  metallic  traiisinutations.  I  he  obji'ct  ot  AlcliMiiy 
i^  the  discoverv  of  this  agent,  which  many  adepts  have  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed,  but  which  is  now  lost  to  us.  That  is  the  question  in  all  its 
simplicity.” 


lie  then  goes  on  to  sliow  that  modern  discoveries  prove  that 
the  transnuitation  of  metals  is  a  phenomenon  perfectly 
realizahlo  ;  and  he  jiarticularly  refers  to  a  R'cently  discovered 
property  in  bodies  called  Isouivrir,  which  is  thus  explained  . 

“The  perfection  of  chemical  analysis  has  made  us  understand  that 
mineral  or  organic  productions  may  present  a  lauiiplcte  identity  in 
their  composition,  although  their  external  projiertics  are  of  the  most 
opjiositi'  nature.  Thus,  inlminic  aciil,  which  enters  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  fulminating  ])Owdi‘rs,  contains  exactly  the  sanu'  quantities 
of  carbmi,  oxvgi'ii,  and  a/.oti',  as  cyanic  acid  ;  yet  tlu'  Inlmin.itis 
detonate  with  violence'  on  tlu‘  slightest  <devatie)n  ol  l('mpt*ratine, 
^\hile  the  evanates  require  a  rial  heat.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  the  iiiost 
terrible  of  poisons,  dilfers  in  its  composition  in  nothing  tiom 
formiate  of  ammonia,  one  ot  the  most  inolhuisive  salts;  and  dit- 
iiiistrv  furnishes  a  crowd  of  similar  examples.” 

The  modern  Alchymist  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  this  iso¬ 
meric  propi'rty  of  compound  bodies  most  jirohahly  l)elong4S  also 
to  the  elementary  ones,  such  as  tlu'  metals;  and,  that  though 
this  cannot  h(‘  proved  directly,  as  they  resist  ()ur  jireseiit  means 
of  aiialvsis,  vet  that  the  analogical  proot  in  its  lavour  is  alinost 
irri'sistihle  ;  and  he  hiings  torward  in  support  ot  this  reasoning 
a  recent  discoverv  of  M.  l)iinias,  the  child  ol  Trench  chmnistrN, 
who  has  (d)served  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  general 
properties  of  isomeric  bodies  and  those  ot  the  metals.  He  then 
goes  on  to  contend  that,  if  this  be  so,  it  proves  that 


‘‘  flic  metals,  though  diil\‘ring  in  their  external  properties,  present 
one  and  the  same  siibstanci'  dilferently  arranged  or  condmisiMl.  But, 
it  it  is  trill'  that  the  metals  are  isomeric,  the  lirst  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  change  the  one  into 
the  other,  that  is  to  sav,  to  realize  metallic  transmutations. 


To  this  ^I.  Figuier  answers  at  length,  concluding  his  lepK  in 
the  Ibllowing  terms: — 


1  he  arguments  which  you  invoke  in  favour  ot  metallic  trans- 
imitation,  rest  upon  no  solid  foundation.  But  1  go  further  ;  ai  mit 
tor  a  moment  with  you  that  these  considerations  possess  a  certain 
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;  I  ailmit,  in  particular,  that  the  remarkable  comparisons 
inaile  by  M.  Dumas  between  the  equivalents*  of  simple  substances 
of  the  same  family,  and  that  other  extraordinary  aflinity  found  by 
Dr.  JVont  between  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  the  equivalents 
of  all  the  other  elementary  bodies,  may  authorize  the  conclusion, 
which  you  do  not  fear  to  deduce,  of  the  Isomerie  of  the  metals;  I 
say  that,  granting  all  this,  the  question  will  still  be  very  far  from 
being  decided  in  vour  favour.  Accepting,  indeed,  all  these  data  as 
available,  we  would  be  led  to  the  following  conclusion  : — In  the 
present  state  t)f  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  prove,  in  an  absolutely 
rigorous  manner,  that  the  transmutation  of  metals  is  impossible: 
certain  cireumstanci‘s  are  opposed  to  the  n'jection  of  the  Alchyniieal 
opinion  as  an  absurdity  at  variance  with  facts.  This,  in  its  utmost 
extent,  is  the  only  concession  to  which  you  are  nuisouably  entitled. 
Ilut  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  fact  has  existence',  becausi*  we  are 
not  pn'panul  to  demonstrate  its  impossibility.  We  may  not  know 
how  to  prov('  that  lead  will  never  be  changed  into  gold,  but  it  does  not 
result  from  that,  that  the  transmutation  of  tlu'se  metals  can  beelfceted. 
1  insist  upon  that  last  retlection,  because  it  alone  appears  to  me  to 
cut  the  thri‘ad  of  vour  whole  arjxument.” 


To  this  the  niodmii  Alcbyinist  replies — You  admit  all  that  I 
require ;  for,  if  you  once  aeknowlcMlge  the  possibility  of 
transmutation,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  show  that  it  has 
actually  hi'en  accomplished,  whicdi  history  enables  me  to  do 
triumphantly ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  recapitulate  the  most 
striking  instances  of  transmutation  which  have  descendi'd  to  us. 


Jdiese,  howt'ver,  art'  boldly  met  and  explained  away  by  our 
author,  wlio  points  out  that  the  facts  allegt'd  are  destitute  ot 
that  (h'gree  of  [moof  whitdi  a  sound  philosophical  criticism  is 
entith'd  to  demand  ;  that  although  human  testimony  is  rcccivi  ible 
without  re.'^erve  in  the  ease  of  ordinary  facts  which  only  require 
for  their  establishment  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  faitlilul 
senses,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  proof  reipiired  for  the  truth  of  a 
physical  fact  or  scientific  result.  '^I'hese  require  other  and 
stronger  ti'stimony,  and  such,  in  the  case  of  Alchyniy,  is  entirely 
wanting.  And  even  admitting  all  the  facts  alleged,  it  remains 
to  1h'  explaiiu'd  lunv  it  happens,  that  a  discovery,  such  as  that 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  once  made,  could  ever  have  been  lost. 
Ihit,  besides,  there  is  a  more  effectual  reply  to  he  found  than 
even  this,  in  some  of  the  treatises  in  which  the  o])poncnt8  ot 
Alchymy  have  exposed  the  collusions  and  frauds  practised  h} 
the  adepts;  and  particularly  in  the  disvsertation  of  the  aoa* 
demieian  CleoHroy’,  “  upon  the  frauds  connected  with  the  philo- 


•  By  “  equivalent”  in  chemistry  is  meant  the  weight,  or  quantity  by  weight, 
of  any  l>ody  which  is  required  to  unite  with  another  body  in  order  to  for® 
a  detiuite  compound. 
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gopher’s  stone,”  prosonted,  in  1722,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  There  will  be  found  the  key  to  all  these  pretended 
mysteries;  the  exposure  of  that  incredible  series  of  frauds, 
impostures,  tricks,  and  sleight  of  hand  of  all  kinds,  by  wdiich 
the  Alchyinists,  for  ten  centuries,  succeeded  in  imposing  upon 
human  credulity. 

Our  limits  now  warn  us  that  it  is  time  to  brinj>  this  article  to 
a  close.  We  have  lingered  over  ^I.  Figuier’s  work,  attracted  by 
the  interest  and  variety  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  able  and 
comprehensive  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  We  have  seen 
that  a  single  false  theory,  with  regard  to  the  composition  of 
iiu'tals,  coidd  retard  for  1000  years  the  progress  of  humanity, 
and  cast  the  spell  of  falselmod  over  the  keenest  int(’llects  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  numbering  among  its  votaries  philosophers,  nobles, 
and  kings.  AVe  have  seen  that  false  theory  at  length  exposed, 
mcdheval  darkness  disappearing,  the  steady  light  of  modern 
science  springing  up  phuaiix-like  from  the  smouldering  ashes 
of  Alchymy,  and  the  human  intellect,  aroused  and  enlightciu'd, 
advancing  onwards  with  giant  steps  in  the  path  of  discovery. 
It  may  be  iii  ged  that  our  subject  has  been  the  history  of  error, 
and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  correct.  lUit  truth  is  one  ;  error 
is  various,  and  the  investigation  of  its  history  has  always  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  place  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  path  of  truth.  And 
although,  from  the  lofty  eminence  of  positive  science,  we  may 
now  look  back  with  pity  u})on  the  aberrations  and  follies  of  the 
Alchyinists,  we  ought  never  to  forget  our  obligations  to  them, 
while  we  slioidd  respect  and  imitate  the  earnest  Jiiety,  glowing 
energy,  and  unwearied  perseverance,  that  sometimes  dignitied 
and  redeemed  the  vanity  of  their  pursuit.  ' 


Art.  VI.— the  HULSEAN  LECTUllES  FOR  18ot». 


1.  The  Glori/  of  the  Onhf  Ihujoiten  of  the  Father,  sern  in  the  Manhood 

of  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  llulsean  Lectures  for  ISotJ.  Jly  the 
Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Deightoii :  Rell 
it  Co. 

2.  The  Christian  Cosmos:  The  Son  of  God  the  lievealed  Creator. 

J5y  Edward  \V  illiam  Grinfield,  M.A.  Jiondon  :  Seeley  A  CV). 


The  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  great  Evangelical  jiarty, 
both  in  the  (liiirch  of  England  and  among  the  various  Noncon¬ 
formist  denominations,  still  exhibit  nuiner<jus  and  remark¬ 
able  traces  of  their  origin  and  early'  history'.  A\  hitlield  and 
A\  esley  roused  a  slumbering  and  godless  nation  into  religious 
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oanicstnoss  by  preaching  a  few  elementary  truths  about  the 
danger  of  the  sinner,  the  necessity  of  forgiveness  and  the  new 
birth,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  salvation  ;  and  these 
truths  still  constitute  the  substance  of  evangelical  ])reachinff 
Whether,  however,  those  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine  wliieh 
ahme  could  compel  religious  indifference  to  become  anxious,  ami 
transform  gross  wickedness  into  some  faint  resemblance  to  the 
bright  image  of  God,  are  the  only  elements  of  truth  required  to 
discipline  and  perfect  a  cultured  Christian  life,  thoughtful  and 
d(‘vout  ])eople  are  beginning  to  consider.  And  whether  the 
highest  tvpe  of  spiritual  life  is  that  which  is  naturally  originated 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  restlessness  of  a  national 
religit)us  revival,  is  another  (piestion  of  equal  and,  perhaps, 
greater  importance  ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  every  man  who  has  any 
ac(punntance  with  the  interior  condition  of  evangelical  e(»ni- 
munities,  that  every  develojmient  of  the  religious  nature  which 
does  not  conlbrni  to  the  revival  model  is  suspected  and  uiider- 
valiK'd. 

I)ut  the  two  books  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
remind  us  leather  of  the  early  history  than  of  the  origin  of 
liVangelicalism  in  England.  Very  soon  after  its  rise,  and 
while  its  theological  system  was  assuming  a  definite  form,  and 
bi'ing  permanently  consolidated,  its  divines  had  to  engage  in  a 
hot  polemical  warfare  on  behalf  of  the  divinity  of  the  Lord 
desus  (  ’hrist  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  natural  and  almost  neeessar}’ 
r(‘sults  of  the  Cnitarian  controversv,  which  troubled  the  close  of 
the  last  c(‘ntury  and  the  beginning  of  this,  that  Evangelical 
Cliristians  are  less  influenced  than  they  should  be,  by  a  vigorous 
and  practical  faith  in  the  manhood  of  the  Lord  desus  Christ. 
Wh  ile  our  fathers  were  exhausting  their  strength  and  their 
learning  to  demonstrate  his  divinity,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
they  were  more  earnestly  concerned  about  the  truth  their  adver¬ 
saries  denied,  tlian  about  that  which  was  in  no  peril,  fhie  of 
the  suH'st  methods  to  bring  an  acknowledged  truth  into  emphatic 
prominence  is  to  deny  it.  The  wealth  we  have  earned  hv  hard 
work  is  most  dearly  prized,  and  what  has  cost  us  nothing  h 
commonly  very  lightly  valued  ;  it  is  an  illustration  of  j)recisely 
the  same  ])rinciple  that  the  truths  we  have  to  fight  for,  have 
the  firuu'.st  ludd  on  our  hearts,  while  those  which  nobody  denies 
are  too  often  neglected  and  forgotten.  Some  Gibraltar  rock, 
won  at  first  and  retained  afterwards  by  desperate  valour,  h 
more  cared  tor,  even  apart  from  the  importance  of  its  position, 
tlian  thousands  of  .square  miles  of  richest  corn-land,  which  wore  j 
piiiu'd  without  fighting,  and  have  never  been  de.solatcd  by  j 
invading  armies,  or  endangered  bv  the  intrigues  of  dijdoinacy. 

hat  is  uiiiversullv  admitted  is  seldom  thought  of;  and  what 
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Is  st'ldoni  thought  of  is  gradually  forgotten.  Triith  is  like  a 

torch,  "the  more  it’s  shook  it  shines.  .1  11 

That  it  is  aWlutely  necessary,  however,  to  rt'ali/.e  the  manhood 
of  the  hold  desus,  with  its  infirmities,  sorrow.s,  and  dependence,  in 
order  to  attain  a  true  and  vivid  eoneeption  ot  his  earthly  history, 
needs  no  proof  or  illustration.  And  we  are  more  and  more 
deenlv  eonvineed  that  in  an  age  of  speeuhilion  and  seeptieism, 
there' is  nothing  either  in  the  exterm.l  eyidenees  or  iheeoiiten  s 
of  otir  Christian  faith,  in  the  presence  ot  whudi  dotihts  so  swtltlv 
vanish  as  that  wondrous  history  in  which  all  that  is  human  and 
all  that  is  divine,  are  so  mysteriously  intermingled.  I.ong  alter 
the  -doomv  hut  resistless  flood  of  seeptieism  h.tis  rushed  over  the 
eontnient  'of  our  early  heliefs,  the  eonvietion  that  t.od  was  in 
Christ  rises  in  scditary  strength  above  the  dark  and  restless 
waters;  and  if  ever  even  t/iaf  is  submerged,  it  is  the  lirsl  to 

reaiinear  above  the  receding  tide. 

The  .New  Te.stameiit  itself  should  teach  us  the  supreme  1111- 
..ortanee  of  a  full  and  perfect  faith  in  the  IVrs.mal  (  hnst. 
Of  the  seven-and-twentv  separate  doeuineiits  which  constitute 
the  Christian  Seriptures",  the  first  four  ar.'  hiograplnes  ot  the 
Lord  .lesns ;  the  fifth  is  a  history  of  the  tormation  of  a  eom- 
tminilv  of  which  he  himself,  and  not  any  creed  ahout  him, 
was  the  recognized  foundation,  and  ot  the  lahonr.s  ot  heroic 
men,  who  under  the  inspiration  of  a  hurning  zeal  lor  Ins  honour, 
and  at  the  impulse  of  an  unfaltering  ohedienee  to  his  com¬ 
mands,  traversed  a  large  -portion  of  Miirope  and  Asia,  telling 
men  what  he  had  sulfered  on  earth  and  the  glory  he  was 
erowned  with  in  heaven  ;  and  a  careful  study  ot  the  hpistles  will 
result  in  the  conviction  that  the  object  of  the  apostles  was 
not  so  much  to  teach  or  demonstrate  a  sy.stem  ot  truth,  as  to 
e-xplain  the  works  and  the  laws  oJ One  wliom  most  of  them  had 
illv  known  in  his  oarthly  humiliation,  ami  u>m  t  it 
-ivato.st  (‘)1*  them  had  seen  in  his  celestial  j-lory.  dhey  were  not 
uhilusonheis  hut  historians;  they  pivaehed  not  a  '' 

rersun.  In  the  paj-es  of  the  ^\‘W  Testament  it  is  (  hnst  that 
stands  in  the  centre  of  all  teachinpc,  and  precept,  am  .i 
worship.  Not  even  the  majestic  form  ot  truth  is  permit te(  o 

shaiH*  the  throne  with  him.  ,  .  «  n  4. 

'■  Hut  we  repeat,  that  in  order  to  know /’hnst  fully,  we  must 
know  him  in  his  manhood  as  well  as  in  his  di\iiiit\.  -  1 

lew  details  of  his  infancvarc  record.'d  in  the  t.o.spels,  we  are  told 
enough  to  know  that  he  came  into  the  world,  not  in  the  lulness 
of  nhvsical,  intellectual,  and  moral  strength,  in  a  sudden  amt 
startling  wav,  hut  like  the  rc.st  of  mankind  in  .i  (oin  i  ion  o 
helplessness  and  dependence.  As  a  chihl,  we  can  im.igiiK  )"'* 
Nviindiring  over  the  hill  on  which  Nazareth  was  but  ,  p  m  'ing 
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handfuls  of  wild  tlowers,  and  brin^in^  thoiu  to  his  mother 
iH'fon'  he  clearly  uiidei-stixHl  the  awful  dignity  of  tlie  nature 
which  was  liiilden  within  him.  That  we  niio:ht  not  suj>jH)st'  he 
was  exempted  from  the  ordinary  eoiidit ions  and  laws  of  Iiuinaiiitv, 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  he  was  subject  to  his  parents,  and 
“  ^rew  in  wisdmn  and  in  stature.’  In  his  after  years,  short  as 
the  evan^elieal  histories  are,  we  have  prcK)f  in  abundance  that 
his  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  were  really,  and  not  in  ai>pearana' 
oidv,  human.  He  hungered  in  the  wilderness,  thirsteil  on  the 
cross,  slept  in  the  ship ;  when  he  was  dead,  blood  and  water,  as 
John  sijrnitieantly  tells  us,  flowed  fri'in  his  side;  and  even  after 
his  resurrection,  he  could  s;iy,  “a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bom's 
as  ye  st‘e  me  have."  His  knowh'dge  not  only  j^rew  in  ehildluKHl, 
but  was  limited  in  mature  life  ;  for  he  spoke  of  an  “hour” 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  which  even  he  could  not  forest'e. 
Such  a  heart  as  good  men  have  throbbing  in  their  breast,  the 
Ma>tcr  had  tiK> ;  he  was  grieved  lurause  of  men's  unboliot', 
and  onee  at  least  hwked  round  upon  his  tempters  with  anger; 
he  had  seUrt  friends  whom  he  loved  w  itli  peculiar  affection  ;  be 
wej)t  with  mourning  women,  even  when  he  was  about  to  raise 
their  dead  brother  to  life  again  ;  he  shrank  from  suffering  and 
death,  and,  “  with  strong  cryings  and  tears,"  prayed  to  (hkI  whu 
was  able  to  deliver  him.  His  spiritual  nature  was  as  truly 
liuman  as  his  intelh'ct  and  heart  ;  being  susceptible  of  teinpta- 
tiim,  sanctified  by  the  power  of  God,  disciplined  bv  suffering, 
and  dependent  on  praytT.  All  the  attributes  of  perfect  man- 
ho<Kl  wt're  his,  and  he  had  a  human  history,  huiuau  duties, 
human  relatii>nships,  and  spoke  of  himself  and  was  spoken  of  by 
others  under  titles  which  can  Ixdong  only  to  a  man. 

Ihit  he  must  have  read  the  Gosjnds  with  a  dull  eye  and  a 
sluggish  mind,  who  has  not  remarked  tliat,  while  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  been  given  which  we  need,  to  verily  tlie  Huma¬ 
nity  of  Jesus,  nothing  is  recorded  whieh  strips  him  for  a 
moment  of  an  unearthly  dignity,  or  tempts  our  loving  tru^t  to 
iH'come  irrevt'reiitly  familiar.  We  are  told  that  Jesus  was  an 
oln'dient  child,  a  gentle  and  sympathizing  friend,  sensitive  alike 
to  injury  and  to  atlection,  that  he  went  to  a  marriage  feast, 
walked  in  the  corn-fields,  sat  at  supper,  rested  in  his  weariness, 
slept  in  his  exhaustion  ;  and  yet,  not  for  a  inonu'ut  is  tbe 
divine  glory  altogether  oclii)sed  by  the  human  feeblmiess.  Kvcn 
more  than  this  can  be  said.  Mr.  Harvey  (icH)dwin  has  shown 
"bb  t'qual  ]H>wer  and  beauty,  with  singular  ('loipieiice  and 
felicity  of  illustration,  that  in  those  very  asj  ects  t>f  C  hri>t  s 
nature  and  histi)iy,  which  constitute  the  most  imprtssive  cvi- 
th'iices  of  his  humanity,  there  may’  be  discovert'd  a  glory  wbicb 
can  shine  forth  from  none  sayc  the  Only  Hegotleii  of  the  latbcr. 
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The  prayers,  the  sympathies,  the  trieiulships,  the  very  death  of 
Christ,  are  shown  to  present  to  thouirhtful  and  spiritual 
sidenition  traees  of  the  divinity  within.  Through  the  veil  of 
the  Ilolv  of  Holies,  throipj^h  its  thickest,  darkest  folds,  some 
ravs  of  the  inner  ijlory  are  intense  enough  to  pt'iietrate. 

Ihit  undoubtinjx  as  is  our  faith  in  this  fundamental  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion — that  in  Jesus  Christ  (itnl  became  per¬ 
sonally  one  with  a  creature,  how  hanl  it  is  habitually  to  realize 
it!  We  speak  of  the  vast  descent  from  tlie  ancient  majesty  of 
the  Eternal  Word  to  **  the  form  of  a  servant,’’  and  “  the  death 
of  the  cross;”  but  the  o:reatness  and  the  humiliation  arc,  each 
of  them,  beyond  the  ranj^e  of  our  conception;  and  the  attempt 
to  briiiii:  them  toijetlier  in  one  Heinir  ijuite  confounds  and  over¬ 
whelms  us.  lVrha})s  no  better  mctliod  can  be  chosen  by  which 
to  aid  our  feebleness  than  that  su^^ested  by  the  second  of  the 
lK>»'ks  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  (uintlehl  has  exhibitiHl 
in  his  “  Cliristian  ('osmos,”  the  scriptural  proof  and  the  various 
applications  of  the  g'reat  orthodox  doiUrine  that  Christ  was  t!\e 
Civator  of  the  world  ;  and  we  can  brin^  ti>‘^ether  the  mamiiti- 
cont  history  of  creation,  the  imperial  splendours  of  the  iirst 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  narrative  of  the  crueitixion,  with 
its  ^liHun,  its  humiliation,  and  its  horn>r.  d'hese  are  two  chapters 
in  the  history  of  one  person, — though  in  the  iirst,  we  hear  (iod 
sayinj::,  ”  Eet  there  be  lit^ht,”  and  there  is  lij^ht,  and  see  the 
preen  earth  and  the  tumultuous  sea,  the  beauty  and  p:randcur 
and  wealth  of  tliis  fair  world,  and  the  p:lories  of  heaven  come 
into  b(‘inp:  at  the  impulse  of  his  will,  and  in  obedience  to  his 
"ord  ;  and  in  the  other,  all  that  common  observt'rs  perceive  is 
a  wretched  man  sutferiiip;  slianie,  anpuish,  and  death.  Hut  tiie 
outline  of  the  luminarv  may  bt'  set*n  by  a  k(*en  eye,  even  in  tin* 
depth  (d‘  the  eclipse;  the  Cdiristian  recop^nises  in  the  crucitied 
One,  (iod  made  tlesli. 

Surely  there  it  a  lU'W  sip;nitleance  in  (he  history  of  creation 
when  we  remendu'r  that  it  was  he  who  in  the  bey:innin‘j:  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  who  aft  inwards  came  to  reconcdle  earth 
to  luaven.  e  do  not  ibrpet  that  thoup;h  (iod  became  man  in 
(  lirist  Jesus,  it  was  not  God,  but  man,  that  died  on  the  cross; 
hut  we  err  from  the  puidanee  of  the  aposth’s  if  we  (ix  a  p;reat 
pult  between  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  of  his  complex 
nature,  (diiist  snti’eri'd  ;  and  thouprji  on  the  (Veator  sutferinp^ 
cannot  rest,  Christ  was,  m'vertheless,  the  (hcator.  And  as, 
durin;jl]ie  process  of  creation,  the  world  presimted  day  after  day 
new  leatures  of  loveliness  and  increasinj^  tit  ness  for  its  luture 
uihabitants,  he  knew’  all  that  was  to  happen  to  it  ;  knew’  that  it 
"nuld  1h'  tilled  w’itli  confusion,  wi(d<edness,  and  misery  ;  that 
ernnes  so  preat  and  so  numerous  w’ould  be  committed  bv  the  race 
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wliich  was  to  people  it,  that  onlythrou^li  an  atonement  effected 
hy  himwdf  eoiild  any  individual  ainonp^  the  millions  of  inaiikiTul 
eseap'  from  appalling  ruin  ;  he  knew  that  after  the  earth  had 
Ix'en  hunh'ued  with  the  wiekedness  of  forty  centuries,  he  hiin- 
Kelf,  in  the  person  of  desus  Christ,  would  be  numbered  with  the 
transj^ressors,”  and  that  the  very  world  he  was  makinji;  would  b* 
first  the  prison  in  which  he  would  languish,  and  then  the  scaf¬ 
fold  on  which  he  would  expire.  Tie  had  cleaily  ludoie  him,  as 
dav  after  day  of  en'ation  iiassed  bv,  the  day  of  crucilixiuii  and 
death.  When  the  dry  land  rose  out  of  the  waters,  lu*  looked 
upon  a  narrow  strij)  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  anticipated  the  miracles,  and  the  teaching,  and 
the  suffering  whicdi  were  to  make  that  land  illustrious  throuirli 
eternify  ;  he  knew  who  would  hunger  in  the  wilderness  wliicli 
he  saw  then';  and  who,  through  nights  of  ])rayer,  would  exjv- 
rience  the  ki'i'uness  of  the  winds  wliich  visited  its  o]n'n  mountain 
sides;  he  saw  the  place  under  which  the  exhausted  suflercrwas 
to  sink  under  the  burden  of  the  cross  ;  and  recognised  the  very 
s|)ot  on  which  that  cross  would  be  erecti'd.  Ibit  he  went  on 
creating  ;  and  in  all  this  was  not  the  victim  of  an  iron  neces¬ 
sity  or  a  blind  fate ;  what  he  did  was  done  freely ;  Ids  heart 
went  with  his  hand,  lie  rejoict'd  in  all  his  work,  and  felt 
that  it  was  good. 

'fhe  man  who  has  once  known  what  it  is  to  see  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  desus  (’hrist,  will  be  conscious  of  o}t])rcssive 
and  intoh'rable  darkiu'ss  if  ever,  through  the  corru])tion  of  his 
heart  or  through  invading  doubts  whicb  his  inti'lh'ct  cannot 
rcjM'l,  that  bright  pres('nce  is  obscured  or  lest.  The  vigour 
faith,  the  depth  of  joy,  the  beauty  of  holiiu'ss,  the  rapture  of 
hojH'  which,  blending  into  one,  constitute  the  perfection  aiai 
blessedness  of  the  ('hristian  life,  are  the  result  and  evidence  of 
sjuritual  union  with  the  Christ  of  God,  and  can  only  In' foiiiid 
in  him. 

\\  e  trust  that  our  readers  will  jirove  for  themselves  the  worth 
of  Mr.  (toodwin’s  lectures  and  Mr.  Grinfield’s  little  treatise. 
We  should  1h'  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  that  tolnith 
of  them  we  owe — not,  indeed,  a  stronger  faith  in  the  truths  on 
which  we  have  been  writing,  but  a  profounder  conviction  of 
their  practical  importance  and  spiritual  power. 
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Amkricv  lias  rocoiitly  ooinplotod  tlio  oi^htioth  year  of  her  Tiulo- 
poTulonce,  and  durin"  tlie  last  half-i*(*ntiirv  has  inado  rapid  advaiice- 
moiit  in  science  and  lih'rature.  The  foundations  of  her  mental 
culture  were  laid  hy  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Fn«;land,  who  deemed 
human  learning  second  only  to  divine.  AVithin  ten  years  after  their 
voluntary  exile,  in  the  midst  of  many  privations  and  siillerings,  they 
founded  a  college,  and  dedicated  it  to  (lod  and  the  church,  dims 
they  prepared  younjT  men  to  he  preachers,  lei^islators,  judges,  and 
defeiulers  of  civil  liberty.  Tliese  enlip;htened  men  also  provided,  by 
le<;jil  enactment,  for  free  schools.  The  result  of  their  measures  was 
soon  manifested  in  the  department  of  theological  literature. 

Harly  in  the  eiujhteenth  century  appeart'd  Jonathan  Kdwards,  of 
Connecticut,  styled,  both  by  Itohert  Hall  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
preat(‘st  of  theolo^T^ians,  and  whom  Dugald  Stuart  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  eulogized  as  unsurpass(*(l  amonpj  metajihysicians. 
President  Fdwards  imparted  a  new  distinetiu'ss  and  ])rominence  to 
theolojrical  doctrines  which  had  been  vai^uely  helicned  by  o^ood  men 
in  all  ai^es  of  the  Christian  church,  but  had  been  obscured  by  scho¬ 
lastic  subtleties.  Jlis  opinions  had  an  important  influence,  not  only 
in  his  native  eountrv,  but  in  (Ireat  Britain,  where  they  were 
embraced  hv  Dr.  Pu'skine,  Andrew  Fuller,  and  other  eminent  divines. 

Amon^  President  Fdwards  s  contemporaries,  or  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors,  were  Dr.  Samuel  .lohnson,  thi*  father  of  the  American  P]pis- 
copal  Church  ;  tlu*  learned  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew;  Presidtmt  Styl(‘s, 
famous  for  his  acipiirenumts  in  almost  every  department  of  learnini; ; 
the  eloquent  Doctors  Dwijj^ht,  Alaxey,  and  Alason,  men  of  nrn^jit 
abilities  and  profound  scholarship,  wlio,  from  the  important  stations 
they  occupi(*(l,  as  well  as  bv  their  writings,  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  literature  of  their  eountrv. 

There  have  h(*en  many  obstacles  to  retard  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  lett(‘rs  in  America,  om'  of  which  is  the  want  of  a  jus/  lair  of 
international  ropi/rir/hty  equally  a  cause  of  complaint  by  authors 
there  and  in  Fiigland.  Nevertheless,  much  has  been  accomplishcal, 
imd  she  now  annually  ])ours  forth  from  the  prc’ss  many  valuable 
works  in  every  de])artment  of  knowledge. 

There  were  published  in  that  country,  during  1851,  7(55  new  books 
and  new  (‘ditions,  of  which  only  277  w(*rc  rej)rints  of  Fnglish  books, 
audit  translations.  During  1S55,  1,01)2  n(‘w  bo(>ks  and  n(‘w  editions, 
including  250  reprints  of  Fnglish  books,  and  58  translations.  And 
during  the  six  months  to  July,  1850,  751  new  hooks  and  new  editions, 

nf  which  hut  102  were  nuirints  of  Fnglish  books,  and  20  transla¬ 
tions.  ^ 

:iInthisKe  view’  of  American  literature,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  give  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  books  noticed,  but  only  a  con¬ 
densed  view  of  some  oV  those  which  we  think  will  be  the  most 
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inU-roHtiuK  to  our  reuJors.  A.uou;?  the  tluH^ogical  works,  Dr. 

\1  iirilni'k'H  “  literal  Translation  oj  the  ^eic  lestamcnt^  Jiom  the 

^xious  to  ueoulre  u  cTitical  know  er^o  of  the  saere.l  volume,  lias 
r»  the  most  va\uahle  Kusli^h  trauslat.on  of  the  New  Test  ament  over 
,a„de  from  the  I’eshito.  The  books  ot  the  >ew  lestamenl  are 
k  ided  iut..  paragraphs,  ueeordins  to  the  sense  ;  the  eommou  div.- 
Ins  into  chapters  and  verses  are  noted  ...  the  n.ar«...,  and  the  verses 
are  also  placed  i..  parentheses  in  the .....  .  le  of  the  hnes.  l)ev  ut.<)..s 
of  the  Svriae  fro...  the  (ireek  text  ..re  l.kcw.se  ...d.cated  ...  the  s.de 
...ari'i..."  Dr.  Mur.lock  appears  to  have  ...Iheiyd,  in  this  t.a..sk.t..>ii, 
to  the  following  pi-inciples :  to  translate,  as  hte.al Iv  as  possible  ... 
consistence  with  l.liomatic  and  perspicuous  hi.ghsh- o  use  Mw.i 
phras.-..lo.;y  in  preference  to  Latin— to  ailopt 
the  I'indish  Dihlc — to  avoid  the  use  ot  technical  theological  teuiis, 
Ac  The  IVshito  is  p.-.'-eniinent  ainoi.o  the  versions  ot  the  Ae.v 
•IVstament,  for  its  hi-h  aiitiipiity,  the  competence  and  h.l.hty  ..1  the 
tianslators,  and  the  atlinity  of  its  la..^ua-e  U.  that  spok.m  by  oar 
Lord  1.11.1  his  ap.istles.  It  is  ceiierally  a.lmitte.l,  by  th.' most  .lis- 
tinstuished  Oriental  schola.-s,to  he  the  ol.lest  translation  ot  tl...  Nei. 
'IVst'iuu'iit  that  bas  como  down  to  us  in  any  language.  • 

raa\"  .,f  the  v.-rsiou-its  simph;.  luci.l,  an.l  direct  style-a  lords 
evidence  that  it  w-.is  pro.luced  in  tl.e  very  earliest  ages  o  i. 
n.ristiaii  chur.-h.  The  translation  Inus  heen  skiltully  e.\ecute.l,  an 
inav  he  r.died  on  for  its  tidelily  to  the  original ;  but,  in  »e\eul 
ius'tam-es.  we  shoul.l  have  pr.  ferre.l  a  closer  ailherence  to  the  vene¬ 
rable  phraseology  of  ....row..  English  version.  U  w.  be  ^ 

onlv  to  n.iuist.Ts  and  theoh.gical  stuilcnts,  hut  to  all  "  ho 
read  the  Word  of  tied  with  iin.lerstaiidiiig.  the  hy.rn.-.l  traiisUtor 
wins  fornierlv  I’rofessor  in  Andover  Th.H.h.gieal  tseininary,  and  s 
favourably  known  by  his  exeelleiit  ti-auslation  ot  .Moshcim  s  tael 

siaslieal  llii^lorv.”  .  ,  « 

Ill  oonnexit)U  wiib  the  preceding  notice,  I  lileinann  s 
Grammar,''- deserves  mention,  as  containing  a  compl(‘te  apparatus  o 
the  stmlv  of  the  Syriac,  and  a  method  which- supersedes  tlie 
of  an  instructor.  *  'Phe  materials  are  skilfully 
Chre.stomathy  is  composed  of  extracts  from  the  Peshito,  toilowca  . 

a  minute  verbal  analysis.  i  'v  i  r  the 

Professor  llackclt’s  '^Commentary  on  the.  Onyinnl 
Arts  of*  the  Ayosilrs  is  more  especially  adapted  to  the  insiruc  lo 
and  assistance  of  theological  students;  but  the  genei.il  ua  lI, 

'  The  New  TostuiiiDat ;  tn*.  thf  P.ook  of  the  Holy  (iosju-l  of  y 

Hod,  the  Mosi*iah.  A  litoial  trau.‘<liition  from  the  Synac-l  eshito  t 

r»y  .laiiu's  M\ir»l*H.'k,  IhO.  New  ^  t)rk  :  royal  8vo.  Knoch 

*  IThlemaim’rt  Svriae  (iraiainar.  Tnuislatetl  from  the  (lermiUi, 

HiiU-hineoii.  With  a  Course  of  Kxeivises  iii  Syriac  Ciramniar,  aiul  ^ 
mathy  ami  Brief  Lexieon,  pTX'paretl  hy  the  translator.  New  ^  ork  :  11'^-  „  g 

*  Commentary  on  the  Original  Text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apo.stles. 

H.u-kett,  l’n*feHsor>f  Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  Theological 
Boston  :  royal  8vo. 
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versed  in  the  principles  of  sacred  criticism,  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  a  stiidv  of  the  volume.  Professor  Hackett  has  displayed  sound 
jiidi^mcnt  and  discrimination  in  the  arrangement ;  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  critical  and  exegetical  work  on  the  original  text  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  published  in  English,  lie  has 
presented  us  with  the  latest  investigations,  and  his  own  notes  are  of 
sterling  value.  We  understand  that  a  new  and  revised  edition  will 
soon  be  issued  in  Boston. 

We  arc  pleased  to  see  that  Professor  llackett’s  “Illustrations  of 
Scripture;  suggested  by  a  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land,”  have  been 
republished  in  this  country.  In  this  interesting  volume,  we  observe 
the  sarn(‘  careful  observation  and  judicious  criticism  which  charac¬ 
terise  bis  other  publications. 

Professor  Chace’s  Discoun^c  oit  the  livlnt ion  of  Divine  Providence, 
to  Physical  Latesf^  is  a  remarkable  production,  original  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  It  is  obviously  the  rt'sult  of  conscientious  study  and  pro¬ 
found  thought.  The  author  unites  the  seven'st  analysis  with  the 
most  coinpreliensive  generalization.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to 
present  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  bis  arguments.  The  Professor 
says:  “  Tliere  are  three  ways,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Being,  within  the  forms  to  which  He  has  restricted  its  manifestation, 
may  be  exerted  in  directing  the  course  of  human  events — remotely 
and  indirectly  through  the  organization  and  physical  arrangements 
of  the  outward  world ;  mon*  nearly,  through  the  constitution  and 
endowments  of  each  human  being,  whether  imm(‘diately  conferred, 
or  transmitted  by  hereditary  descent  from  the  original  progenitor  of 
the  human  race  ;  and  yet  more  neai’ly  bv  the  dirt'ct  inlluence  exerted 
upon  th(‘  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  by  bis  Holy  Spirit.”  We 
believe  that  the  intelligent  reader,  if  he  should  not  coincide  in  some 
of  Professor  Chace’s  views,  will  be  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
his  style,  the  clearness  of  his  statements,  and  his  ingenious  reason¬ 
ing  on  a  subject  of  great  diiliculty,  but  of  the  highe.st  importance. 

Dr.  Sprague’s  “  Annals  of  the.  American  Pulpit  is  a  large  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  biographic:il  literature  of  his  native  country.  'Phe 
two  volumes,  now’  published,  contain  biographical  notices  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  orthodox  congregational  ministers,  and,  in 
continuation  of  the  author’s  plan,  will  be  Ibllowed  with  similar 
sketches  ot  ministers  of  other  denominations.  These  will  be 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  thus  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  From  the 
''ell-known  fidelity  and  ability  of  the  author,  we  are  persuaded  the 
entire  work  will  be  one  of  irreat  interest  and  value. 


^  A  Discourse,  delivered  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  of  Andover 
Theolo^dc^ii  Seminary,  August  Ist,  18.^)!.  Hy  (Jeorge  I.  Chace,  Idi.I).,  I’rofessor 
m  Jlrowu  University.  Boston  :  8vo..  pp.  dtJ. 

Annaln  of  the  American  Piil|iit ;  (»r,  Corninemorativo  Notices  of  I^iatin- 
Rniahed  American  Clergymen  of  Various  Denominations,  from  the  Karly  Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Country  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  With  HiHtoric-al  Introduc¬ 

tions.  By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  New  \'ork  ;  8vo.,  pp.  721 
^iid  778.  (London:  Low  and  Co.) 
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Dr.  Baird  has  published  a  revisi.*d  and  enlarged  edition  of  “  Uelujion 
in  Amarir'i,''*  first  printed  in  18 Ad,  and  translated  into  French, 
Uerinau,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Modern  Greek.  The  author  has  now 
brought  down  his  stateint'nis  to  the  year  1855,  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  and  enlargement  as  the  progress  of  the  country  ri*quired.  lie 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  five  great  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Tl^e  Congregationalists  and  Fresby- 
tt'rians  being,  in  many  im[)ortaut  respects  the  same,  he  places  bolh 
under  the  head  of  Presbyterians  : — 

ChurclM'H.  Ministerii.  MpjuberH.  Population. 


lUptint .  14,070  ...  9,470  ...  l,;J22.4t)9  ...  5,900,00<» 

Mftho.lUt .  14,000  ...  8,740  ...  1,503,704  ...  :),5‘'0,000 

PnvHhvieriun...  10,500  ...  8,472  ...  020,318  ...  5,500,(VM) 

Kpirt^ioiluiu ...  1,323  ...  1,742  ...  108,8.50  ...  roi2.000 

l.utIuTaii .  1,000  ...  1,0<*0  ...  225,000  ...  7.50,000 


Dr.  Baird’s  work  is  writtt'u  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  well  adapted 
to  give  just  impressions  of  tin*  history,  polity,  and  progrt'ss  of  ndigion, 
and  what  is  done  for  the  intt'rests  of  education,  philanthropy,  and 
home  and  foreign  missions  in  the  United  States. 

.Vmong  the  nuuuTous  works  of  general  literature  we  select  the 
following : — 


A  new  and  improved  edition  of  “  IJ'orks^^'  has  just 

appeanal  in  the  city  which  gave  him  birth.  Fverything  that  relates 
to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  interesting,  and  the  deep 
veneration  for  his  character  that  now  prevails  throughout  the 
civili/.t'd  world,  would  not  permit  his  admirers  to  rest  satisfied  while 
any  ])ortion  of  his  writings  remained  unpublished.  Xext  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  has  reflected  most  credit  on  his  native  country.  It  is 
fortunatt'  that  the  jireparation  of  these  volumes  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Sparks,  who  is  so  well  tpialilied  by’  his  editorial  expe¬ 
rience,  and  who  has  bestowed  unwearied  labour  on  this  undertaking. 
Almost  all  the  writings  of  Franklin  illustrate  his  practical  and  pene¬ 
trating  mind;  and  the  work  will  form  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
memory  of  this  distinguished  statesman  and  philanthrojiist. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Wheaton’s  Khments  of  International  Laic"^ 
has  n'cently  been  published.  This  work  originally  appeari'd  in 
1830;  and  it  was  the  first,  of  auv  im[)ortance,  upon  the  principles 
ot  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  English  language.  It  is  divided  into 
tt»ur  parts,  which  treat  respectively  of  the  sources  and  objects  of 
InttTuational  Law — of  the  absolute  International  Eights  of  States 


•  R<'Iigion  in  Ainorieji ;  or, an  Aco«mnt  of  the  Ongin,  Holat'on  to  the  StaU',  aiui 
l*r»‘^fnt  roiolition  of  tlio  Kvanoolioal  Churches  in  the  United  >tate.s.  \Nith 
Nttlictui  of  ilu*  Unevangelical  Denominations.  Hy  ll»)bert  Itiiird,  D.D. 

York:  US.5»;. 

^  The  Life  and  Works  of  Ihuij.ainin  hVanklin,  et)ntaining  aever.il  I’olitical  an3 
Historic4il  Tracts  not  inchnled  in  any  f»>riner  edition;  ami  many  l.ettei’s,  otticul 
and  private,  not  hitiierto  puhli.'^hed.  With  Notes,  ami  a  Lifo  of  the  Author.  Ky 
Jared  S {talks.  lktf<tou  :  New  hMition,  185t>.  Ten  Vols.,  8vo. 

•  Lleinents  of  International  Law.  By  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  Witli  tlie  Iwt 
Correetious  i>f  the  Author.  Additional  Notuj,&c.,  by  William  Beach  Lawi-ence. 
B«Mtou  :  royal  8va. 
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—of  the  International  of  States  in  their  paeifie  relations — 

and  of  the  International  Ki^hts  of  States  in  their  hostile  relations. 
Couneoted  at  its  most  brilliant  period  with  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  United  States,  ]Mr.  AUiieaton  had  an  opportunity  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  laws  of  nations  ;  and  being  subsequently  long 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country,  he  was  well  nre- 
pared  to  supjdy  a  didiciency  on  an  important  subject,  'fhe  leading 
journals  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  have  been  emphatic  in 
commendation  of  the  ability,  research,  and  candour  which  charac¬ 
terize  the*  entire  work.  He  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Prussian  Koval  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and,  in  1S42,  received  the  same 
compliinent  from  the  French  Institute.  The  present  improved 
edition  is  enriched  with  introductory  remarks,  containing  a  notice 
of  Mr.  Wheaton’s  diplomatic  career,  and  of  the  antecedents  of  his 
life,  by  the  Hon.  \V.  Jh  Lawrence,  formerly  chanjc  iV ajjaires  of 
the  United  Stati's  at  London. 

Irving’s  ''‘Life  of  Ctvortjc  is  a  biography  worthy  of 

the  great  American  patriot.  31  r.  Irving  has  aeipiired  a  high  and 
extensive  celebrity,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  this  work  w  ill  add 
to  his  well-deserved  fame.  The  account  of  Washington’s  early 
life  is  copious,  and  narrated  in  a  graphic  manner.  The  founder  of 
American  Independence  was  born  in  I7I32,  in  the  county  of  I’airfax, 
in  \  irginia.  The  record  of  his  services  is  the  history  of  the  whole 
war.  The  predominant  features  of  his  character  were  wisdom,  con¬ 
summate  skill,  and  unsurpassed  prndenee.  His  integrity  was  incor¬ 
ruptible,  and  his  principles  free  from  the  contamination  of  seltish 
and  unworthy  passions.  Air.  Irving’s  admiriu’s  will  recognise  in  this 
biography  the  same  graceful  style  that  marked  his  early  productions. 

Prescott’s  History  of  the  lleiyii  of  Philip  is  a  valuable 

contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  world,  and  deserves  a 
permanent  place  both  in  private  and  public  libraries.  Tlie  expecta¬ 
tions  excited  by  his  previous  works,  “Ft‘rdinand  and  Isabella,” 

“  t  ompiest  of  Alexico,”  and  “  Compiest  of  Peru,”  are,  if  possible, 
more  than  realized  in  this,  and  place  him  in  the  lirst  rank  of  his¬ 
torians.  The  author  collected  materials  for  this  work  from  tluj 
principal  archives  and  private  libraries  of  Phiro[)e,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  Um  thousand  folio  pages.  The  “History  of  the  Keign  of 
Philip  11.”  is  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  the  narration  is  not  conliued  to  Spain  alone,  but  extends  to  the 
relations  ot  that  country  with  many  nations.  Air.  Prescott’s 
account  of  the  remarkable  and  diversihed  events  of  this  period  is 
given  in  a  candid  and  philosophic  spirit,  and  in  a  style  llowing, 
clear,  and  energetic. 

Phe  popularity  of  Dr.  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations'''^  is  evinced 


Life  of  Cieorge  Washington.  Ity  Washington  Irving.  In  Throe  Vols.  New 
*1*0  11-  ^ *‘“^3  II  .  8vo.  Portraits.  |>j).  1024. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.  Hy  William  H.  Prescott. 

Roston:  Two  VoU..  8vo.  1  b  i 

Arctic  Explorations  :  the  Second  Grinuell  Kxpe<lition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
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l)v  the  sale  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  demand  tor  the  work  is  inereasini^.  It  is  about  to  appear  iu 
(iermanv,  under  the  auspices  ot  Huron  Humboldt;  and  in  France  is 
to  be  editetl  by  M.  l)e  la  Uv>([Ui‘tte. 

Tlie  narrative  and  personal  portion  of  these  volumes  will  be 
p(‘rusedwith  intense  interest  by  those  who  read  for  mere  entertain- 
ment,  and  the  scholar  will  find  a  lar^e  supply  of  novel  facts  ami 
sidentilic  mat(*rials  in  the  appendix.  Dr.  Kane  was  the  prinoijial 
historian  in  the  (Irinnell  expedition,  commande<l  by  Lieut.  ,1.  Dc 
Haven;  and,  by  his  experience,  was  well  (pialifital  to  take  tlie  com¬ 
mand  of  this  second  expedition.  Tlie  vessel  was  tlie Advance,” 
the  same  in  which  he  had  sailed  before,  and  her  entire  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  eiirlittHMi  men — t(‘n  from  the  United  State's’  navv,  and  ciMit 
volunteers.  Sin*  sailed  under  jirivate  re»;ulations,  anion*;  which  were 
absolute  subordination  to  the  ollicer  in  command,  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicatiiu;  drinks,  and  an  entire  disuse  of  profanes  ianujua^e.  The 
vessel’s  ee|uipincnl  was  simple;  and  she  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  noth  of  .May,  iSoIL  On  the  li^rd  of  Auj^ust  tlu'v  feiiind  their 
latitude  to  be  lU,  which  was  nearer  the  North  Foie  than  the 
point  which  had  been  attained  by  any  of  their  predecessors,  except¬ 
ing  Farry  on  his  Spit/.bergt'ii  foot-tramp.  After  farther  exploraticnis, 
on  the  loth  of  Se[)tenib«‘r  they  found  themselves  blocketl  up  in  a 
bay,  which  tln‘y  named  Kcnselaer  Harbour,  and  lu're  they  spent  two 
winters.  When  they  asct'rtained,  in  the  summer  of  1S51,  that  the 
ice  under  their  vessel  was  nine  feet  thick,  they  took  to  their  boats 
and  sletlges,  nnnh'  four  exti'iisive  journeys  in  dilferent  directions,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  Franklin  party;  and,  in  the  aggregate, 
travelled  mort‘  than  thri'c  thousand  miles,  fourteen  hundred  miles  ol 
which  were  nccoinplislicd  by  the  commander,  with  a  single  team  ot 
Newfoundland  dogs,  with  l''s(juiniaux.  As  the  brig  was  in  avast  iicld 
ol  ice.  and  their  fuel  exhausti'd,  to  remain  there  a  third  winter 
would  have  Inam  eerlain  death.  I'lie  onlv  alternative  was  to  abandon 
the  “  .\ilvance,‘’  which  they  did.  May  ITtli,  iSoo,  and  forced  their 
way  southward,  by  means  of  boats  aiul  sledges.  With  no  shelter  at 
night,  and  with  their  food  reduced  to  the  smallest  allowance,  for 
thirty-one  days  they  continued  their  terrible  and  jierilous  march; 
they  tlu'ii  embarked  on  the  water,  reached  Cape  Alexander,  Melville 
H:iy,  and  tiiially,  I  p[)t‘rnavick — the  largest  of  the  group  of  Danish 
settlements — after  an  exposure  of  i‘ighty-one  days,  ami  a  fearfully 
severe  journey  of  thirtt'cn  hundred  miles.  They  arrived  in  New 
\  ork,  October  11th,  iSoo.  ])r.  Kane’s  volumes  are  full  ot  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  welcomed  in  every  country  of  Kurope. 

of  Charhtt  Sumner  contains  the  private  and  profes¬ 
sional  biography  of  the  distinguished  senator  t)f  Massachusi'tts; 
with  an  account  ot  the  vioh*nt  and  brutal  assault  commit tetl  upon 

hranklin.  18r»3  Ity  Klislm  Kent  Kane,  M.D.,  U.S.N.  Illustr:it«Ml  hy  ItOt* 

Knyrivinp»,  fn.m  Sketches  hy  the  Author.  Philadelphia  :  Two  Vols  ,  Svo. 

1  he^  l.ife  of  Charles  Sumner:  with  ('hoice  Sja'cimenH  of  his  F.hxpieiice,  • 
Itelineation  of  his  Oratctrical  ('haracter,  and  his  great  Speech  on  Kan?ii.s.  l»y  1^* 
A.  Harsha,  .\utlu*r  of  “  Kmineut  Orators,  Statesmen,  &c.”  New  York. 
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liitn  in  the  riiiteil  States'  Senate  Chainber.  Tliis  honoured  martyr 
for  frtvdom  was  horn  in  Hoston,  January  (ith,  ISll.  lie  i^raduated 
at  Harvard  Tniversity,  in  eoinmenced  tlie  praetiee  of  law  in 

1S.‘U,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  reporter  to  the  Cireuit 
Court;  and  published  three  volumes  of  reports.  Jn  ISol  lie  was 
elected  to  the  United  States’  Senate,  as  the  successor  of  J)aniel 
Webster.  Mr.  Sumner  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and  is  widely  known  for  the 
extent  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  general  attainments,  lie  is  an 
eloquent  speakt'r,  an  ardent  politician,  and  fearless  in  the  defence  of 
human  rights  and  free  territory. 

The  degree  of  excitement  now  existing  in  the  Free  States  ndating 
to  slavery,  is  manifested  by  the  number  of  publications  issuing  from 
the  press  on  this  subject.  Among  these,  Ihirnes,  the  well-known 
commentator  on  the  Scrijitures,  has  published  a  new  work,  entitled 
"The  Church  am/  'I'lie  object  of  the  eminent  author  is, 

tirst,  to  show  the  general  relation  of  the  church  to  slavery  ” — then 
“  the  position  of  the  Fia'sbyterian  Church  befort}  the  division  in  18J1S  ” 
— and  iK'xt,  and  chielly,  the  position  of  the  “  Aew  School,”  or  “  Con¬ 
stitutional  Presbyterian  Church.”  He  maintains  that  slaveholding, 
is  “abhorrent  to  tin*  innate  lecdings  of  the  mass  of  mankind;” 
that  “it  is  a  violation  of  the  ])rinciples  of  tlu‘  Declaration  of  Inde- 


peiulcnce;”  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  si‘V(‘ral  general 
asstanhlies  ;  and  that  it  is  a  .v///,  per  sc.  Mr.  Hariujs  still  advocates 
the  opinions,  contained  in  his  former  work,  as  to  the  duty  of  “dis¬ 
cussing  and  agitating”  it  in  the  churches,  the  pulpits,  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  assemblies;  and  that  “the  churches  must  detach  tlicmselves 
from  all  connexion  with  slav(‘rv  ”  until  it  shall  be  entirely  abolished. 


The  subject  is  ably  and  faithfully  discussed  ;  aiid  ; 
lation  of  the  work  must  have  a  salutary  intlueiice. 


TIIF  HEV.  J)R.  BURdFSS  AM)  KITTO’S  “BlBLlCAIi 

CVCIiOLUKDlA.” 

SnouTLY  after  the  publication  of  our  January  Nuinber,  we  received  a  note 
from  l)r.  Burgess,  in  which  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  w’e  could  “  allow 
an  enemij  to  act  towards  him  as  he  has  done  in  the  Kclkctic,”  adding  that 
he  intended  to  “  expose  the  Kkvikw'  fully  ere  long.”  AV'^e  immediately 
replied,  that  had  we  suspected  the  writer  of  any  feeling  of  personal  hostility, 
we  should  have  refused  to  admit  the  article,  as  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavour  to  nniintain  strict  impartiality,  and  to  allow  no  feelings  for  or 
against  an  author  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  literary  justice.  e  further 
stated  that  as  we  had  not  seen  the  new  edition  of  the  Cyclopiedia,  wo 
Could  oifer  no  opinion  on  the  Review,  excepting  such  as  might  be  formed 

'*  The  (’hurch  and  Slavery.  By  Albert  Barnes.  Philadelphia:  12ino.  1857. 
(lx)ndon  ;  Low  and  Co.) 
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by  any  other  reader.  The  statements,  we  remarked,  were  at  least  very 
explicit,  and  free  from  ambiguity  ;  and,  therefore,  if  not  consistent  with 
truth  and  justice,  might  Im*  easily  met  and  answered.  Towards  Dr.  Burgess, 
our  feelings  were  those  of  perfect  goodwill,  and  we  should  sincerely  regret  if 
he  had  l>een  treated  with  any  degree  of  unfairness.  In  conclusion,  we  said 
that  the  next  number  of  the  Eclectic  would  be  open  for  any  vindication 
he  might  l)e  disposed  to  send.  After  the  lapse  of  u  fortnight.  Dr.  Burgess 
informed  us  that  we  might  expect  a  communication  from  him  in  the  course 
of  a  few’  days  ;  we  received  it,  but  not  till  the  materials  of  the  present 
numl)er  had  U'en  arranged  ;  and,  though  with  some  inconvenience,  we  now 
redeHjm  our  promise  by  inserting  it.  In  justice  to  the  Reviewer,  and  from 
a  wish  not  to  protract  the  discussion  beyond  the  present  number,  we  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  a  copy  of  Dr.  Burgess's  remarks,  and  have  been  favoured 
with  his  reply.  We  present  both  documents  to  our  readers,  without 
attempting  to  influence  the  decision  that  may  be  pronounced  upon  them 
feeling  confident  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  just  criticism  will  be 
eventually  promoted  by  their  jmblication. 

Ja.n.  I’Tth,  18.j7. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Jlevietc, 

Sir,— 1  avail  myself  of  your  permissicui  to  reply  to  a  Review',  in  your  last 
ntimlHT,  of  my  edition  of  the  “  Biblical  ('yclopjedia.”  I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  tlie  article  1  am  about  to  comment  upon,  ought  not  to  have 
been  admitti^il  by  you  in  the  form  it  bears,  exhibiting  as  it  does  so  plainly, 
an  onimujt  unfavourable  to  myself,  apart  from  any  stutement  of  facts,  or 
conclusions  legitimately  drawn  from  them.  But  1  will  leave  this  topic, 
since  tlie  error,  if  it  is  one,  has  been  made  and  cannot  now'  be  corrected: 
1  am,  therefore,  obliged  t(»  you  for  the  courtesy  which  allows  me  to  explain 
what  has  been  misconceived  or  misstated,  and  to  defend  myself  from  the 
personal  attacks  of  the  writer  who  has  chosen  your  pages  for  his  invidious 
criticisms. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  article  contains  a  statement  utterly  iinsup- 
p«»rted,  namely,  that  1  Wiis  clu»sen  by  the  publishers  of  the  C^ycb>pa)dia  to 
revise  it,  stdely  because  I  h:id  succeeded  l)r.  Kitto  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Journal  of  Sirnd  lAtcmture,  1  am  not  aware  that  my  connexion  with  that 
work  had  anything  to  do  with  the  engagement  proposed  to  me  by  the 
Messr.<.  Black,  but  I  do  know  that  there  were  other  grounds  on  which  those 
gentlemen  might  justly  think  me  comjH'tent  to  the  task  allotted  to  me. 
They  knew*  me  as  the  author  of  learned  works  which  had  procured  for 
me  the  degree  of  Dh.D.  from  (lottingen  (at  the  immediate  instance  of 
Ewald),  and  of  Lb.D.  from  Glasgow — works  to  which  they  had  subscrilK'd 
and  copies  i»f  winch  were  in  their  hands.  They  knew  me,  further,  as  the 
writer  of  a  work  on  general  literature,  of  which  they  had  purcha'-ed  the 
Copyright, and  of  some  contributions  to  the  “  Encyclopa?dia  Britannica.”  Ihif* 
principally,  1  had  l>eeu  brought  under  their  notice  in  a  public  manner,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Rectorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy, — an  oflice  I  h^<^ 
Ikh'Ii  urged  to  apply  for  by  several  eminent  Scotchmen,  and  the  coin|H‘titm** 
for  which  procured  me  a  l)ody  of  testimonials,  such  as  any  scholar  might 
proud  to  own,  ln'aring  on  my  oriental,  classical,  and  theological  attain* 
ments.  W  hile  1  feel  a  great  repugnance  to  the  public;ition  of  such  matters  in 
your  pages,  1  also  feel  that  justice  to  myself  and  the  Messrs.  Black  deiiiau(B 
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that  I  should  extract  a  few  sentences  from  the  document  I  refer  to,  in  order 
to  make  it  apjxiar  tliat  your  Reviewer  was  either  unacquainted  with  my 
literary  position,  or  purposely  endeavoured  to  lower  it.  The  testimonials 
were  j^iven  in  the  year  18.54  : — 

“What  I  have  known  of  the  literary  attainments  of  Dr.  Bnrjress,’'  says 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  “leads  me  confidently  to  believe  that  ho  possesses  very 
high  qualifications  for  the  mastership  of  a  classical  school." — “  Your  various 
writings."  says  Bishop  Blomfield,  “leave  me  in  no  douht  as  to  your  ability, 
your  knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  and  your  theological  attainments." 
To  these  unexceptionable  episcopal  testimonies,  Bishop  Singer,  an  equally 
coin  latent  judge,  adds,  “  I  conceive  that  Dr.  Burgess’s  attainments  are  such 
as  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  our  literary  uieii." — Dean  Milman  says, 
“Dr.  Burgess's  works  display  very  considerable  Biblical  knowledge,  and  an 
accomplished  mind."  —  The  Rev.  E.  II.  (lilford.  Head  Master  of  King 
Edward’s  School,  Birmingham:  “  llis  published  writings  have  convinced 
me  that  he  is  a  scholar  of  varied  and  extensive  attainments,  of  powerful 
intellect,  and  unwearied  perseverance." — Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  of  Edinhurgh, 
a  contributor  to  the  “  Biblical  Cyclopicdia :  “  1  have  derived  much  in¬ 
struction  from  your  writings,  and  I  have  a  high  sense  of  the  accuracy  and 
variety  of  your  scholarship  ;" — and  Dr.  John  Kadie,  of  Glasgow,  another 
Contributor:  “From  all  that  I  know  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  qualified  in  no  ordinary 
degree  to  fill  the  oflice  of  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  llis  scholar¬ 
ship  is  of  a  high  order,  his  industry  is  a  marvel,  and  his  character  that  of 
»n  accomplished  Christian  gentleman."  Allow’  me  to  add  to  the  above  the 
following  from  laymen  of  known  character  and  attainments: — Professor 
Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  says  :  “  My  intercourse  w  ith  Dr.  Burgess  lias  afforded 
Die  varied  evidence  of  the  extent  and  solidity  of  his  learning  as  well  as  of 
hU  general  literary  ability,  and  the  unusual  energy  of  his  character  in  any 
Service  he  undertakes." — Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson:  “1  willingly  add  my 
testimony  to  your  general  schidarsldp,  which  is  so  fully  proved  hy  your 
works.’’ — The  late  Dr.  Kitto  :  “  The  distinguished  attainments  of  Dr.  Burgess 
in  general,  as  well  as  in  sacred  literature,  have  long  been  known  to  me." 
.\bove  all,  as  an  opinion  likely  to  have  weiglit  w  ith  men  in  Scotland,  J*ro- 
fessor  I’illans,  of  Edinburgh,  selected  me  from  other  candidates  to  be 
Principal  of  the  M‘Gill  College,  Montreal,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  directors 
of  that  institution,  said  •  “  At  the  close  of  a  long  interview  Dr.  Jackson  and 
I  both  agreed  that  Dr.  Burgess  was  the  very  man  to  succeed  Dr.  Hannah 
in  the  Edinburgh  Academy;  failing  which,  to  Ik;  the  Princi|)al  of  M‘Gill 
College.  The  weight  of  his  testimonials  was  fully  admitted  by  all  the 
birectors  of  the  Academy,  but  the  want  of  an  Oxford  degree  turned  the 
scale  in  favour  of  another."  J  may  add,  that  as  an  accident  prevented  my 
removal  to  Scotland,  so  an  accident  confined  me  to  my  native  land,  for  it 
J'aa  discovered  that  the  IVincipal  of  M‘Gill  College  must  be  a  layman — a 
fact  omitted  in  the  directions  confided  t(»  Professor  Pillans. 

hen,  therefore,  your  Reviewer  says  that  the  publishers  “  w'cre  misled  by 
n-y  connexion  witli  Kitto,"  and  regrets  that  I  “should  have  given  such 
&mple  evidence  of  making  pretensions  to  scholarship  beyond  the  reality,"  he 
merely  states  his  own  opinion,  unsupported  by  facts,  and  contrary  to  truth. 

have  nowhere  made  any  pretensions  ;  but  have  been  honoured  with 
^hundant  proofs  that  a  life  of  study  has  not  been  in  vain,  both  by  the  press, 
y  Competent  individuals,  and  by  learned  universities.  Neglect,  carelessness, 
i*aiit  of  application  to  the  improbm  labor  of  a  wearisome  task,  viiyht^  on  a 
ciwual  view  of  the  subject,  have  been  attributed  to  me  with  some  show  of 
fcason  ;  but  pretensions  to  learning,  defective  scholarship,  or  a  want  of 
i^cquauilance  with  Biblical  literature,  are  unsustained  by  the  preiJiiscs,  and 
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art*  the  mere  figments  of  the  writer’s  imagination,  if  not,  as  I  much  fear,  th«» 
uncharitahle  j»roducts  of  his  heart.  That  I  may  not.  have  to  recur  to  myself 
in  this  painful,  though  necessary  manner,  1  will  hero  dispose  of  another 
assumption  of  the  Kv*viewer.  He  says  that  my  not  often  citing  foreign,  and 
especially  (Jerman  a^ithorities,  arose  from  my  “  want  of  acquaintance  with 
foreign  literature”  I — a  statement  whose  falseness  is  only  equalled  by  its 
imjKTtinence.  1  am  not  going  to  parade  my  knowledge  in  this  department 
of  learning  l^Tore  your  readers,  be  it  more  or  less  ;  it  will  be  sutlicient  to 
state  that  the  resources  of  my  own  library,  my  accpiaintance  with  foreign 
lKn>ksellers,  and  the  fact  that  almost  every  new  foreign  w’ork  on  Mihlical  and 
theological  subjects  passes  through  my  hands,  as  editor  of  two  highly  influ. 
ential  journals,  fully  prove  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  inference.  Had  I 
not  really  been  compelled  to  limit  my  additions  within  very  narrow  iMiunds, 
or  abstained  from  quoting  foreign  works  on  principle,  hecttuse  I  thoiu^ht  th(y 
hud  alrftiiiif  hcfn  udihtr^'d  in  undue  proportion^  the  task  would  have  Kvn 
easy  to  accumulate  the  titles  of  books  ])ublished  within  the  last  ten  years. 
1  know  it  is  the  fashi(»n  with  some  men,  like  your  Ueviewer,  to  think  that  no 
treatise  is  valuable,  unless  staccatoed  all  over  with  (fcnnan  authorities; 
but  1  heg  to  state  that  1  conscientiously  pursue  a  dilVcront  course.  Hut, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  will  he  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  (lerrnan 
authors  have  lK,*en  introduced  by  me  into  the  revised  (’yclopncdia. 

Hut  it  is  time  that  1  came  to  give  an  account  of  the  foru  adduced  hv 
your  Keviewer  to  prove  my  duncehood.  That  the  f  yclopiedia  is  far 
from  perfect,  1  am  well  aware  ;  but  there  is  somethitig  to  be  told  which 
V'  ur  lU'viewer  conceals,  although  aware  of  it,  and  which,  wlien  known,  will 
relieve  me  at  once  of  the  burden  of  at  least  half  the  ]>eccadilloes  laid  to 
niy  charge.  That  fai*t  is,  that  the  “  Hiblical  C’yclojnedia  ”  w’as  stereo! 
its  first  appearanc<*,  and  that  1  revised  the  plates  only — an  entirely  difl’erent 
affair  from  re-editing  a  work  tt>  be  arranged  and  composed  de  mnv.  The 
late  Hr.  Kitto  complained  to  me,  before  Ins  illness,  that  he  had  a  task  t' 
jH*rforin  which  couhl  bring  him  no  honour,  for  that  it  was  impossible  to 
revise  the  work  as  it  ought  to  he  done,  unless  the  whole  were  s«‘t  up  afresh, 
and  the  original  writers  employed  to  improve  their  articles.  Wlien,  there¬ 
fore,  I  was  appli(‘d  to  hy  the  .Messrs.  Hlack,  I  knew  well  that  I  could 
peenre  no  fame,  or  even  credit,  hy  what  1  undertook  ;  and  should  have 
declined  the  proposal,  had  not  the  fact,  that  1,  like  Hr.  Kitto,  must  live  by 
literature,  compelled  me  to  accede  to  it.  In  a  letter  now’  before  me,  Messrs. 
Hlack  explain  their  wishes  ;  and  a  quotation  from  it  will  at  once  put  your 
readers  in  possession  of  some  data  which  entirely  nullify  many  ol  the  con¬ 
clusions  ol  your  Keviewer,  and  exhibit  the  very  restricted  and  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  1  was  called  to  act. 

After  alluding  t(»  Hr,  Kitto’s  desire  for  extensive  alterations — w’hich  they 
l>ositively  refused  to  listen  to— Messrs.  Hlack  say  : — 

“  It  is  (*ur  own  opinion,  which  is  fortified  hy  the  opinion  of  others  bettor 
qualiti  mI  to  judge  than  ourselves,  that  the  hook  is  excellent,  and  requir« 
very  little  in  the  way  of  correction  or  addition.  We  have  a  copy,  inter¬ 
leaved  and  done  up  in  parts,  for  Dr.  Kitto's  corrections  ;  one  of  these 
returned,  hut  the  corrections  were  generally  very  trilling — most  of  them 
merely  verbal,  and  it  was  (piestionable  whether  the  old  matter  or  the  ne» 
was  the  preferable — at  least,  it  was  seldom  of  such  consequence,  as  to  justify 
breaking  the  plates  to  make  the  corrections.  Seeing,  then,  that  the 
all  stereotyjHHi,  we  would  only  make  corrections  w’here  they  were 
necessary  ;  and  if  words  were  struck  out,  employ  just  as  much  new 
as  would  till  up  the  space,  or  if  small  additions  are  necessary,  strikeout*# 
much  as  would  admit  them ;  hut  w’here  additions  of  any  extent 
necessary,  there  a  tall  page  or  pages  could  easily  be  added,  w’hen  we  shoul 
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onlv  have  to  alter  the  pagination.  We  have  already  made  great  alterations 
in  the  life  of  l>avid,and  some  other  articles,  which  really  required  correction. 
If  you  agree  with  us  in  what  we  consider  necessary,  and  see  that  this  can  he 
done  without  much  breaking  up  of  the  plates,  we  would  allow  you  for 
editing  a  new  edition,”  <tc. 

Having  suggested  that  the  original  writers  should  be  asked  to  revise  their 
papers,  and  furnish  corrections,  the  proposition  was  negatived  as  unneces- 
8iirv,  and  as  involving  expense.  I  thus  undertook  the  work,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  hut  little  was  needed,  and  that  the  remuneration,  though 
siuall,  was  pn>portioned  to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  me.  On  n'ceiving 
the  twelve  parts  of  the  work,  interleaved  for  corrections,  1  found  that  one 
of  them  was  that  which  Dr.  Kit  to  had  completed  and  returned  to  the 
publishers  ;  and  this  gave  me  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  what  I  ought  to  aim 
at  in  the  other  portions.  On  no  otlier  part  but  this  had  Dr.  Kitto  done 
anything  ;  so  that  the  insinuation  of  your  Reviewer,  that  1  had  taken  his 
rougli  notes,  and  used  them  as  my  own,  is  as  false  as  it  is  uncharitable  and 
slanderous.  I  proceeded  to  read  the  work  carefully,  going  througli  the 
whole,  except  such  articles  as  related  to  Natural  History,  to  wliich  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  I  could  add.  Papers,  too,  like  that  on  Ilook\  commented 
on  80  severely  by  the  Keview’er,  I  often  passed  over,  merely  looking  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  characters,  to  detect  any  prominent  error.  For  I  hud  a 
right  to  presume  that  when  so  many  writers  and  so  competent  an  editor  were 
employed  on  the  original  work,  all  of  whom  had  the  opportunity  of  having 
their  errata  corrected  in  the  stereotype  plates,  long  before  I  undertook  the 
revision ,  papers  mere  free  from  serious  errors;  for  if  not  correct  when 
supplied  and  revised  by  the  authors,  could  it  be  expected  that  a  stranger 
would  he  likely  to  ensure  more  perfection?  However,  tlie  reading  of  the  work, 
in  all  the  intervals  I  could  give  to  it,  occupied  me  more  than  a  year^  and  I 
corrected  or  altered  some  thoufands  of  places  of  more  or  less  importance, 
as  I  have  stated  in  the  preface.  The  insinuation,  that  because  I  wrote — 
“some  thousands  of  corrections  have  Imen  madey^  /,  therefore,  did  not  make 
them  at  all,  I  meet  by  a  direct  assertion  that  /  made  them  alf  except  in  the 
first  twelfth  part  of  the  work,  and  by  “great  and  long-continued  labour.  ’ 
I  feel  sure  your  readers  will  feel,  that  a  writer  who  can  thus  ciiqdoy  the 
iuggesfio  fafsiy  in  order  to  injure  me,  is  worthy  of  little  confidence,  what¬ 
ever  statements  he  may  have  made. 

Now  let  me  explain  my  exact  position  as  to  any  additions  which  I  might 
wish  to  make  to  articles  in  the  (’yclopicdia.  When  1  came  to  a  })aper  or  a 
subject,  the  literature  of  which  had  been  enlarged  since  the  work  was 
printed,  I  had  to  see  to  what  extent  my  insertions  (>f  new'  matter  were 
rH^>?sil)le,  and  to  act  accordingly  ;  for  it  was  not  enough  to  have  the  titles  of 
half-a-dozen  works  ready  to  put  in,  but  I  must  erase  other  matter  to  make 
room  for  them,  and  this  was  not  always,  or  even  often,  practicable.  It 
would  have  Iwen  unjust,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  exclude  an  author  already 
referred  to  in  the  work,  merely  to  introduce  the  name  of  a  more  modern 
one.  Many  puhlications  on  the  various  topics  w'cre,  therefore,  excluded  on 
this  ground,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  inserted,  someth  im/  had  to  be  erased 
exactly  equivalent  in  space  ;  and  to  that  extent  oidj/y  the  original  writers 
were  implicated  in  the  work  of  another.  Hut  that  was  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Hlack,  not  mine  ;  and  if  those  writers  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  I 
must  refer  them  to  those  gentlemen.  Hut,  as  I  stated  in  the  preface,  I 
interfered  as  little  as  possible;  and,  while  1  mif/hthii\{i  done  much,  a  feeling 
of  honour  prevented  me  from  altering  their  productions  further  than  iny 
duty  demanded. 


Hy  a  careful  compression,  however,  I  managed  to  introduce  a  good  deal 
of  new  matter,  and  to  give  fresh  authorities  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
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supposed  hy  the  Reviewer.  To  take  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet 
only,  I  may  mention,  tiUrr  aha.,  the  following  works  noted  in  their  proper 
places,  .l/wrrv/i/oi  ;  three  works  of  Tischendorf ; — :  the  work? 
mentioned  in  the  Review,  which  were  got  in  with  great  difliculty 
the  learned  tract  of  I>r.  II.  .Tolowicz  ; — liethphaije  :  Mr.  Thnipp’s  “  .\ncient 
Jerusalem;” — IlftltAaida  :  the  “  Rihliotheca Sacra;”— vx (/#».*  Layard'i 
“Xineveh  and  Rahylon  \''—ltrother :  Mr.  Swainson’s  paper  on  “The  breth¬ 
ren  of  our  Lord;”  Canticles:  the  works  of  Delitzsch,  ITahn,  and  Heap, 
stenherg  ; — ('a^yernaaw  :  l>e  Saulcy,  and  a  writer  in  the  “  Journal  of  Sacrtnl 
Literature ;” — Cap^icities:  the  learned  treatise  of  Mr.  Kennedy;— fVoAo'.oM: 
Cimyheare  and  llowson's  “  Life  and  Kjustles  of  St.  Paul;” — Ctncordaucf: 
the  “  KnglishniatTs  ll“hrew  and  Phaldee  Concordance  ; ’’—(V/V/nawjt, 
HpistUs  f't :  Mr.  Stanley’s  work; — Creation:  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Prichard, 
and  “Journal  of  Sacred  Literature;” — ItiUicaJ  Criticism:  Davidson  and 
Tregclles. 

So  much  for  additions.  The  corrections  were  of  very  various  kinds,  hut 
1  will  mention  two.  Hebrew  words  were  wrong  in  a  vast  number  of  places, 
and  were  set  right.  Then  .Josephus,  (pioted  in  almost  every  page,  was 
mostly  referred  to  only  by  book  and  chapter,  obliging  me  to  look  out  the 
serfion,  which  I  did  in  hundreds  of  instances  by  a  laborious  consultation, 
more  tdten  than  not  of  the  Greek  text.  Those  who  are  ac<iuainted  with  tny 
variiuis  publications,  know  that  I  am  scrupulously  accurate  in  all  respects 
within  my  range  of  intluence,  and  that  being  the  case,  I  certainly  am  much 
vexed  that  so  many  errata  still  exist,  and  tliat  in  some  few  cases,  new  ones 
should  have  been  made.  Rut  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  could  only 
approximate  to  a  guess  as  to  w  hat  w'ords  would  be  sufficient  to  enise,  in 
order  to  fit  in  the  lunv  matter  ;  and  much  of  the  mere  mechanism — a  word 
mon*  or  less — had  to  be  left  to  the  parties  in  Kdinburgh.  The  degree  to 
which  errors  may  creep  into  a  stereotyped  work  from  variims  accidents  must 
1h*  also  taken  into  account.  For  example  :  your  Reviewer  says,  on  p.  ^7,  in 
reference  to  the  word  Hook: — “  v)f  the  seven  corrections  made,  four  are 
wrong,  and  in  making  them,  he  has  disfigured  the  b(»ok  by  employing  a  very 
dillerent  Greek  type,”  A"C.  I  do  not  believe  1  touched  the  article  Hook, 
except  to  correct  the  Hebrew  ;  and  .as  I  did  not  see  the  proofs  of  such  little 
corrections,  it  is  to  be  prt'sunn  d  the  compositor  might  mistake  the  cha¬ 
racters.  Rut  as  to  the  dillerent  Greek  type,  how',  in  the  name  of  Faust, can 
1  1h*  held  responsible  for  that  \  A  slight  inspection  of  the  page  will  show 
that  the  stereotype  plate  has  here  met  with  an  accident,  destroying  part  of 
a  (»reek  word,  which  the  printer  has  replaced  with  a  newer  character. 
Perhaps  if  there  had  been  creases  in  the  paper  of  your  Reviewer’s  copy,  ora 
fault  in  the  binding,  he  would  have  held  me  responsible  for  them.  Forerrors 
in  the  few  proper  names  introduced  1  am  not  to  be  blamed,  though  I  am 
responsible  ;  for  the  articles  were  supplied  by  a  gentleman  in  whom  I 
thought  I  could  place  confidence,  and  I  think  he  could  defend  himself  were 
he  to  be  consulted.  For  the  statement  that  the  life  of  David  was  rewritten.  I 
was  indebted  to  tbe  publisliers,  who  also  are  responsible  for  the  information 
that  the  work  was  thorouqhtp  revised.*  “  Westcott  on  the  Canon”  w^^ 
published  when  that  part  oV  the  w’ork  w’as  completed.  In  the  addition  to 
liah/fnma  several  errors  are  indicated,  but  not  one  of  them  was  made  hy 
me,  but  by  the  misapprehension  of  my  writing  by  the  printer.  How  could 
1  Ciuifound  runetform  with  cruciform^  or  mistake  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Hincks  ? 


•  Ill  the  notice  of  the  Gyclojui'dia  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
we  fiiul  it  .‘♦tatinl,  “  The  pivsent  etlition  luis  received  many  hundred* 
ct»mHtionn,  .aiul  und(r<jone  a  thoromjh  nvision." — Ld.  K.  K. 
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But  I  cannot  continue  this  stvle  of  exculpation,  aUhoucjh  there  is  ah»in- 
(lant  Tuaterial.  I  will  conclude  hy  alluding  to  the  very  harefaced  assertion, 
that  the  old  edition  is  better  than  this  new  one.  I  (piite  a^ree  with  the 
Messrs.  Black  that  the  old  work  was  excellent ;  hut  if  so.  the  revised  one 
TTUist  1h*  In-tter,  unless  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  some  over-sensitive  writer  whose 
papers  are  a  little  touched  up.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  (what  I 
do  not  admit),  that  I  have  introduced  ten  errors  where  I  have  corrected 
one  hundred,  the  henefits  to  the  piirchasers  of  the  new  edition  are  as  ninety 
to  ten.  But  there  is  a  feature  the  Ueview'er  has  left  in  the  shade,  which 
alone  pives  a  highly  increased  value  to  this  edition,  aful  that  is  the  lud^Xy 
to  form  which  I  read  the  work  through  a  second  time.  In  this  then*  are 
alxoit  a  thotisand  articles  not  to  he  found  under  the  alphabet  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  yet  relatini]^  to  highly  important  topics.  T  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  Heviower  will  take  his  new'  copy  to  a  bookseller,  lie  will  be  able  to  get 
the  old  edition  in  exchange,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  boot. 

I  have  ]>erhaps  taken  more  notice  of  the  mattt  r  than  it  deserves — cer¬ 
tainly  more  than  a  mere  regard  for  my  own  literary  character  demanded, 
3  since  the  aniiufts  of  the  paper  is  so  manifest.  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to 

E  tlie  publishers  not  to  allow  their  work  to  be  depreciated  even  by  an  anony- 

I  nious  ami  evidently  prejudiced  and  uncharitable  Review'er. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

CUfton  24,  IB.'iT.  IIk.nuy  Bukuess. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Erlectie  Eevietr. 

My  dkau  Sir, — I  am  obliced  by  the  opportunity  you  h.ave  afforded  me  of 
making  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Burgess’s  reply  to  my  article  in  the  last 
month’s  Review'.  They  will  of  necessity  be  brief,  the  whole  interval 
iH'tween  my  receiving  his  strictures  and  sending  this  letter  not  being  longer 
than  a  few  hours ;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  I  have  no  desire  w  hatever  to  pro¬ 
tract  a  disagreeable  discussion.  I  ne(*d  not  assure  you  that  my  censures 
were  not  dictated  by  any  p(‘rsonal  ill-feeling  against  Dr.  Burgess  ;  luit  I 
wish,  at  the  outset,  through  you,  to  assure  him  that  this  is  the  case.  I  have 
just  read  the  article  through  again,  and  I  really  do  not  see  what  ground  he 
ha.s  for  charging  what  1  have  said,  with  “exhibiting  so  plainly  an  tnnmns 
unfavourable”  t(»  himself,  “apart  from  any  statement  ot  facts  or  conclusions 
legitimately  drawn  from  them.”  That  I  have  said  some  things  which  are 
Severe  1  do  not  wish  tf»  deny,  but  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  having  made 
any  statement  from  personal  feeling.  The  facts  which  I  .adduced  seemed, 
to  me,  to  justify  all  that  1  said,  and  I  have  now  nothing  to  retract.  I 
thought  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  public,  and  also  to  the  original 
writers.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Dr.  Burgess  had  done  a  wrong  to  l>oth. 
Bther  less  interested  parties  must  judge  whether  the  facts  warrant  the 
severity.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  statements  of  fact 
adduced  is  disputed.  Many  of  them  are  ignored  ;  in  regard  to  others,  .an 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  them,  so  as  to  sliift  the  blame  from  the  reviser  ; 
hut  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  disprove  any  one  fact.  Surely  this  may  Ikj 
taken  as  something  like  evidence  that  the  reviser  of  the  hook,  and  not  Dr. 
Burgess  personally,  or  in  any  other  ch.aracter,  was  the  object  of  the  censure, 
would  a  writer,  whose  object  was  to  m.ask  an  attack  on  Dr.  Burgess,  under 
cover  of  the  Gyclop;edia,  have  been  so  careful  in  ad<lucing  his  authorities  ? 
I  know  not,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  w  riting  so.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  dis- 
tuictly  and  emphatically  disclaim  any  malus  aniwuA  in  the  case.  J^jt  me 
proceed  to  state  very  briefly  the  grounds  on  which,  I  think,  the  severity  of 
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n\y  censures  was  justifiable.  I  must  recall  the  charges  which  1  brought  In 
the  Itfview.  They  relate  to  three  points — 1.  The  correction  of  errors  of 
tyjMigraphy  and  arrangements.  2.  The  insertion  of  new  articles.  8.  The 
alterations  in  existing  articles. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  Dr.  Burgess  wholly  ])asses  by  my  statements 
in  respt‘ct  to  erroneous  references  to  articles  professedly  in  the  Cyclopiedia. 
What  1  said  is  true— tliat  the  revision  did  not  extend  to  this  numerous  and 
important  class  of  errors;  and  I  think  I  was  justified  in  asking,  “what 
claim  has  he  to  the  character  of  a  ‘  carefur  reviser,  who  does  not  appear 
even  to  have  imticed  their  existence  ?”  As  to  corrections  of  typography, 
Dr.  Burgess  is  indignant  at  my  having  suggested  that  they  were  n<>t  made 
by  himself,  and  calls  this  a  fuUi  on  my  part,  by  which,  if  these 

words  have  any  proper  meaning,  he  must  intend  to  say  that  1  made  this 
suggestion  knowing  or  believing  it  to  be  false.  This  I  most  decidedly 
<leny.  Dr.  Burgess’s  distinct  statement — that  he  made  them  all — of  course 
settles  the  <juestion.  Still,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  matter  ;  for  in 
a  later  part  of  the  letter.  Dr.  Burgess  says  he  does  not  believe  tliat  he 
“touched  the  article  //oo/*,  except  to  correct  the  Hebrew.”  Certainly, 
seven  corrections  are  attempted  in  that  article,  and  only  one  of  them  is 
Hebrew;  and  as  certaiidy  two  (or,  more  properly,  three)  mistakes  in  the 
Hebrew  remain  untouched. 

In  regard  to  the  new  articles  introduced,  the  errors  1  have  pointed  out 
are  not  denied  ;  but  Dr.  Burgess  says  “  1  am  not  to  be  blamed,  tliough  1  am 
responsible,  for  the  articles  were  supplied  by  a  gentleman,  in  whom  I 
thought  1  could  place  confi<lence.”  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  rule, 
according  to  which  Dr.  Burgess  anportions  blame  ;  but  one  would  have 
thought  that  he  who  was  rexpomihle  for  any  statement,  was  blaineahle,  if 
that  statement  were  erroneous.  Dr.  Burgess,  1  take  for  granted,  caimot 
intend  to  deny  this.  His  meaning  must  surely  be,  that  he  is  not  to  Ikj 
blamed  as  being  the  actual  perpetrator  of  mjcIi  blunders.  But  who  did 
blame  him  for  this  \  Certainly,  1  did  not  ;  for  1  have  distinctly  said,  in 
regard  to  the  fabulous  Atigusta,  wife  of  Herod,  that  “  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  the  mistake  did  not  originate  with  himself.”  1  had  con¬ 
jectured  these  articles  were  taken  from  the  rough  and  uncorrected  notes  of 
Dr.  Kitto — and  this.  Dr.  Burgess  calls  an  insinuation,  “as  false  as  it  is 
uncharitable  and  slanderous.”  Keally,  where  is  the  uncharitableness  of 
saying  that  Dr.  Burgess  was  not  the  author  of  such  blunders;  and  where 
can  Ik*  the  slander,  when,  in  fact.  Dr.  Burgess  acknowledges  that  these  very 
articles  are  not  his  own.  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  however,  to  know 
that  Dr.  Kitto  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  them. 

In  regard  to  additions  made  to  articles,  the  charges  1  brought  were 
these:  that  one  class  of  them,  the  insertion  of  recent  publications,  “ had 
birn  made  partially  and  at  random;”— that  in  the  additions  of  new  matter, 
there  was  evidence  of  great  carelessness  and  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  ;— and,  moreover,  that  a  wrong  had  been  done  to  tlie  original 
w-riters,  by  making  tbem  appear  responsible  for  these  faults  introdu^ 
Not  one  of  the  statements  of  fact,  on  which  these  charges  rest,  is  denied. 
But  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  new 
matter,  whicli“your  Keviewer  conceals,  although  aware  of  it,”  viz.,  that 
the  work  was  printed  irom  the  old  stereotype  plates  ;  and,  consequently, 
alterations  could  not  easily  be  made.  How  1  can  be  charged  with  cyn- 
cealijig  that  which  I  have  distinctly  asserted,  and  moie  than  once  iw* 
plied  (as  in  the  remarks  on  the  article  Da  rid),  1  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand.  I  know  of  no  ground  which  Dr.  Burgess  can  have,  for  saying 
1  was  aware  of  this  fact,  except  my  own  assertion  of  it  in  the  Article  it^vn 

and  of  course  every  reader  of  the  Article  has  the  same  opportunity  ol 
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knowinj^  it.  I  have  not,  I  think,  even  implied  a  censure  on  Dr.  Burgess, 
for  having  made  so  few  alterations.  Certainly,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 
What  1  have  said  is,  that  the  alterations  made  were  of  very  little  wortli, 
and  showed  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subjects.  This  is  not  dis¬ 
proved  hv  the  fact  of  Dr.  Burgess’s  degrees,  nor  hy  the  long  list  of  testi¬ 
monials  to  his  scholarship,  which  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  exhibiting. 
The  question  is,  whether  he  has  shown  here — in  this  work — competent  scholar¬ 
ship/  lict  any  reader  turn  to  pp.  i).3 — 1)5  of  the  Review,  and  judge  for  him¬ 
self.  The  wrong  done  to  the  original  writers,  hy  the  insertion,  as  theirs,  of 
l>r.  Burgess’s  additions,  including  the  blunders,  is  very  slightly  noticed  by 
him.  He  evidently  does  not  feel  it  to  be  a  wrong,  and  would,  therefore, 
naturally  think  iny  remarks  severe.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  out  of  place, 
1  think,  to  pass  it  over  with  an  ill-tinied  pleasantry  about  “  some  over¬ 
sensitive  writer,  whose  papers  are  a  Uttle  touched  ?«/>.”  In  another  part^of 
the  letter,  he  indulges  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  respecting  my  remarks  on 
typographical  errata,  which  is  equally  out  of  place,  and  which  requires  no 
answer. 

1  added  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  an  account  of  the  article  David.  This,  Dr. 
Burgess  disposes  of  by  making  the  publishers  responsible  for  the  statement. 
Yet  their  account  is  inconsistent  with  his.  lie  declared  that ‘‘ the  life  of 
David  has  been  entirely  re-written,  from  the  ptm  of  Dr.  Kitto.”  They  say 
in  their  letter  (written  after  Dr.  Kitto’s  death) :  “  We  have  made  great  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  David.”  Dr.  Burgess  seems  inclined  also  to  throw  off 
somewhat  iiiore  of  his  responsibility  on  to  their  shoulders, — they,  ho  says 
“are  responsible  for  the  information  that  the  work  was  thorouijhhf  revised.” 
The  title-page  states  that  it  is  “carefully  revised  hu  Rev.  ilenru  RurgesSy 
LLI).,  «kc.”^ 

1  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make.  Dr.  Burgess  is  indignant  at  my 
supposing  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  German  writers.  I  state  the  grounds 
on  which  I  came  to  that  conclusion  to  be,  that  the  w  ork  itself  shows  no  such 
acquaintance  with  German  as  to  make  it  probable  that  he  had  derived 
information  directly  from  that  source,  lie  says  this  is  “  a  statement  whoso 
falseness  is  only  equalled  by  its  impertinence.”  That  the  statement  is  im¬ 
pertinent  I  cannot  admit.  If  I  found  reason  from  the  work  for  thinking 
that  Dr.  Burgess’s  acquaintance  with  (lerman  was  very  slight,  as  I  surely 
did,  it  was  not  impertinent  to  say  so.  If  the  statement  is  false,  it  is  another 
matter,  and  1  will  retract  it  as  soon  as  I  have  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but 
itmust  beother  evidence  than  that  supplied  by  “acejuaintance  with  foreign 
sellers,”  or  the  number  of  “  new  foreign  works  ”  passing  through  his 
hands.  I  an,, 

.My  dear  sir. 

Yours  sincerely, 

January  26, 1857.  The  Reviewer. 

— It  is  ((uite  possible  that  in  my  haste,  I  may  have  passed  over  some 
parts  of  Dr.  Burgess’s  letter  which  might  seem  to  require  an  answer.  I 
wish,  therefore,  distinctly  to  say,  that  1  have  not  intentionally  omitted  any- 
thing,  and  1  hope  that  what  1  have  said  will  lie  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if 
there  is  any  such  omission,  it  has  arisen  from  no  other  cause  than  haste. 


In  consequence  of  the  late  period  at  which  we  received  the  foregoing 
corre8|K>ndence,  w’e  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it,  to 
postpone  our  usual  “  Brief  Notices  ”  of  Books,  and  other  matter. — lul.  E.  R. 
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‘(till’s  (R«*v.  J.)  The  Four  Centurions  ;  or,  Christianity  and  the  Military  Profession.  D.  Bryce. 
M'Intosh’s  ( Marta)  Vielet;  or.  Found  at  Last.  30,')  pp.  (t.  Routledge  A  Co. 

MacltHHl’*  (Rev.  N.)  The  Home  School ;  or.  Hints  on  Home  E'ducation.  iTr)  pp.  Paton  A  Kitchie. 
Martineau's  iJas.)  Discourse  on  Coniniorcial  Morals  :  “Owe  no  Man  anything.”  22  pp.  Longmatii. 
Maurlet*’*  (F’.  D,,  M.A.)  Discourses  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  501  pp.  Macmillan  A  Co. 
Mind’s  Mirror:  Poetical  Sketches,  with  Minor  Poems.  By  M.  J.  J — n.  280  pp.  Jas.  Hogg. 
Mulr'sGliinpses  of  Prophet-Life  :  Lessons  from  the  History  of  Jonah.  234  pp.  Shepherd  A  Elliot. 
National  Review.  .Vo.  Vll.  Chapman  A  Hall. 

Occasional  Paper  of  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society.  No.  Xlll. 

Paragraph  Bible  In  Separate  Hooks.  Leviticus  ;  76  pp.,  and  map.  Numbers  ;  108  pp.,  and  map. 
Matthew;  76  pp.,  and  map.  Mark  ;  .'52  pp.,  and  map.  Romans  ;  34  pp.,  and  map.  I’orintliiaw; 
54  pp  ,  and  map.  Bag^ter  A  Sons. 

Peace’s  (Wm.)  Comprehensive  Review  of  the  Denison  Heresy.  162  pp.  Partridge  A  Co. 
Philllpson’t  (Caroline  (iittard)  Eva:  a  R4)niMnce  in  Rhyme.  134  pp.  John  Moxon. 

Positive  Rrligiun  r*rtu»  Negative  Morality:  Letters  from  the  Protesters,  .'ll  pp.  Wm.  Freeman. 
Ramsay’s  t(ieo.,  H.M.)  Principles  of  IVychology.  .39.^  pp.  Walton  A  Maberly. 

Readings  from  the  Best  Divines.  No.  1.  James  Nisln't  A  Co. 

Religion  in  Earnest :  Tales  from  the  (Jerman.  Transl.  bv  Mrs.  S.  Carr.  .3.34  pp.  Shepherd  A  Elliot. 
Review  of  Life,  Character,  and  Policy  of  Napoleon  III.  *  By  a  British  Otlicer.  426  pp.  Longmans. 
Revne  Chrt^tlenne  for  January.  Paris;  Ch.  Meyrneis  A  Co. 

Smith’s  (Dr.  W  in.)  St udiuit’s  Gibbon’s  Rome.  677  pp.  John  Murray. 

SpenceV(Dr.  Jas.)  Pastor’s  Prayer  for  the  People’s  Weal.  128  pp.  J.  Nisbet  A  Co. 

Sun«Uy  at  Home  for  iVoemlHT.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Hook  and  Its  .Missions.— Past  and  Present.  Vol.  1.  292  pp.  W.  Kent  A  Co. 

Vicarv’.  (Rev.  M.)  Pencillings  in  Poetry.  224  pp.  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  A  Co. 

amlerer  (The) :  Fantasia  and  Vision.  Ac.  By  the  Smith  of  Sniithoden.  .381  pp.  Jas.  Hogg. 
Westropp’s  (Mrs.  J.  E.'  Summer  ExjH'riencos of  Rome,  Perugia,and  Siena,  In  18.'54.  W.  Skeffington. 

Mogritige;  his  Life,  Character,  and  Writings.  370  pp.  Ward  A  bock, 
w  llliMis  B  (Rev.  C.)  Silver-Shell ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  an  Oyster.  184  pp.  Ward  A  Lock. 

^  inslow  s  (Dr.  Forbes)  Jouinal  of  Psychological  Medicine.  No.  V.  John  Churchill. 


